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PREFACE 


Why another text in the field o£ ethics? New methods of thinking, 
and new and unique problems of conduct are facing men today. There 
is a growing familiarity with, and reliance upon, experimental methods 
of studying human behavior. Our rapidly changing conditions of living 
are also creating new problems, especially in our group relationships. 
Ethics is concerned with these problems of man’s adjustment to the actual 
conditions in the midst of which he lives. 

This text aims to present the field of ethics for those students who take 
only one course in ethics. The section given to historical material and to 
theories of morality covers only that part which appears to be essential 
for an understanding of present theories and problems. In addition to 
the more standard material, the book attempts to link ethics more defi- 
nitely with the work on human behavior that has been carried on in the 
various sciences in recent years. It also opens up for students the im- 
portant field of professional and business ethics. The author feels that a 
text which fails to acquaint students with the problems which they arc 
to face almost immediately in the professional and business world is 
inadequate, The problems which seem pressing to students are very 
practical ones, rather than the more speculative questions of the philoso- 
phers. Questions and Exercises, which include a large variety of cases 
where such are applicable, arc provided for discussion. For the most part 
these problems and cases have been taken from actual situations of 
modern life. 

Since the book has been written for the beginning student, it docs not 
attempt to elaborate every issue which might be of interest to the mature 
philosopher. The division of the work into six parts, however, will enable 
teachers more easily to add to, or to omit entirely, particular sections. 

The various texts which the author has used and discussed with his 
classes have undoubtedly influenced him both in thought and in language 
a great deal more than he is aware. Numerous acknowledgments to 
these and other works have been made throughout the book. 

My first obligation is to my wife, Pauline Parry Titus, who has read 
and criticized the entire manuscript, and who has made numerous im- 
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INTRODUCTION- 


Decisions must be made continually by all normal persons. You 
had to decide whether or not you were going to college, and if so, 
to whidi college you were going. Probably this was simply a matter 
of choice and did not involve a question of right or wrong. How- 
ever, many decisions which we have to make do involve such a 
question. Suppose you have an opportunity to secure a position 
during the summer vacation which will pay practically all of your 
expenses for the next year. You feel that the work which you will 
be required to do is wrong. You also think that it is the only means 
by which you will be able to secure sufficient money for your ex- 
penses the following year. Would you be justified in accepting the 
position? This is obviously a question in which you have to con- 
sider what is right. Some decisions are easily made because there is 
no question as to what is the right thing. For instance, deliberate 
lying and stealing are known to be wrong by practically everyone. 
On the other hand, nearly every person would agree that courtesy 
and friendliness are right. There are, however, many issues which 
seem involved and which cannot be decided quickly and easily. 
What shall be the basis for Judgment in such cases ? A part of our 
problem is to answer such questions as these. Consider, for example, 
the following problems of conduct, thinking each one over care- 
fully, and deciding what would be the right thing to do and why ; 

1. A student who has been working hard and conscientiously at 
his studies has been getting only mediocre grades. He is eager to 
make good grades because he wants to repay his parents foT the 
real sacrifice which they are making to keep him in college. He 
realizes that he is getting lower grades because many of the other 
members of his class are copying or receiving illegitimate help, thus 
forcing down the grades of those who are not cheating. Shall he 
accept the lower grades' arid say nothing? Shall he report to the 
professor that the others are cheating? Shall he himself indulge in 
copying? , , 
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2. A baseball player, who is a center fielder, stopped a fly ball just 
on the surface of the ground. He had really not caught the ball. 
However, no one except himself knew whether he had caught the 
ball in his hands or stopped it as it hit the ground. The umpire 
called the batter out and the batter’s team lost the game, which was 
a critical game in the contest for the pennant. Shall the center fielder 
let it be known that the ball was not caught? Shall he accept the 
umpire’s decision, whether it is favorable or unfavorable to his tciim, 
and remain silent? 

3. A business man is confronted with a scheme whereby he will 
be able to make a large sum of money within a comparatively short 
time. The scheme, he frankly admits to himself, is morally wrong, 
but it is possible to carry it out wthout actually violating the law. 
He thinks of three or four splendid projects, including a library for 
his alma mater for which he would use a considerable portion of 
the money. This would bring credit to him and also serve other 
worthy causes. Shall he seize the opportunity which is before him to 
make the money? 

4. A young woman who is a domestic servant in a family in the 

comniunity calls to see the local physician. He finds that she is 
suffering from a communicable skin disease. If the family is in- 
formed she will undoubtedly lose her position. Since the young 
woman is unwilling to make the facts known, is it the doctor’s duty 
to tell her mistress? ’ 


5. The members of the executive board of a corporation are 
anxious to show larger earnings for their company which is now 
makmg moderate profits. They control very largely the milk supply 
^d hence the price of milk in the city in which they do business. 
They are contemplating raising the price of milk two cents a quart. 
While this will mean greater profits, it will also mean a reduced 
consumption of milk in the city. One of their members who does 
not favor the proposed action points out the fact that the higher 

consumption of milk will mean that sLe 
babiM will die in that city who otherwise would live. Shall the deci- 
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Moral Judgments 

These Me the types of problems that are inescapable in present- 
day life. There is this ever-present necessity of moral judgment. As 
previously stated, some acts are practically universally disapproved. 
Other acts receive widespread approval. Still others arc subjects for 
discussion and controversy. Wherever human groups are found, 
some practices are approved and others are disapproved. The prac- 
tices which are approved are those which are considered desirable, 
and these arc called right. The practices which are believed to be 
undesirable are called wrong. This problem of conduct, which has 
been so pcKistent in the history of the race, has taken on the name 
morality. Consciously or unconsciously men have been tryinir to 
discover the kind of life which is most worth living. 

Obviously moral judgments do not apply to all behavior. Such 
judgments are not ordinarily passed upon the happenings or proc- 
esses of inanimate nature, nor upon the behavior of animals. The 
exceptions to this will be found in figures of speech, or where nature 
IS personified through poetic imagination. In a more positive sense, 
moral judgments are applied to the actions of human beings, and in 
particular to the voluntary acts of human beings. 

Men are continually expressing judgments concerning their own 
conduct and that of their fcllowmcn. Some acts are praised and 
are called right or goodj other acts are condemned and are called 
wrong or evil. We shall not stop at this point to consider the funda- 
mental difference between right and wrong, but merely to point out 
the universality of such judgments. 

„ exaniination of popular usage will indicate that the adjective 
moral is used in at least two different senses. Sometimes it is used 
in a narrow sense as the contradictory of the term “immoral." In 
this sense good and right choices are moral, while bad and wrong 
choices are immoral. Sometimes the term is used in a wider sense 
^the contradictory of the term "nonmoral" (or unmoral or amoral). 

u includes all cases where the moral issue is involved 

whether the act is approved or disapproved. There is a clear recogni- 
tion that many of our actions are outside the realm of moral judg- 
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ment. These might have been performed, or omitted, or performed 
in a different way, without any moral issue being raised. For ex- 
ample, it is not a moral issue whether I take lemon or sugar in my 
tea, or whether I go out the front door or the side door in leaving 
my home. 

In our study, we shall use the term “moral" as the contradictory of 
nonmoral, and not as necessarily implying our approval. Thus the 
term will include right moral conduct and wrong moral conduct. 
The word comes from the Latin word mos (plural mores) which 
means custom or way of life. The related term, "ethics," is derived 
from the Greek word ethos which also means custom or character. 
Both terms refer to that type of behavior which tends to become 
customary, because of the approval or the practices of the group. 
The terms morals and ethics are thus essentially synonymous. How- 
ever, morals and morality ordinarily refer to the conduct itself, 
while ethics and ethical ordinarily suggest the study of moral con- 
duct or the system or the code which is followed. For example, we 
usually speak of an ethical system or code, and a moral act or a 
moral man. Ethics attempts to determine what conduct is good 
and what is bad, or what ought to be approved and what di,s;(p- 
proved. It undertakes to furnish a standard for distinguisliing I)c- 
tween a better character and a worse one. Ethics is a normative 
study of the principles underlying the desirable types of human 
conduct 


Ethics as a Scusnce 

Is ethics a science? The answer to this question depends very 
largely upon one’s definition of a science. If the term “science" is used 
m a broad SMse meaning "any body of facts in a particular sphere 
classified and systematized,” .then ethics could be called a science, 
f the term is used, as in the- physical sciences, to mean knowledge 
which can be stated in quantitative or in mathematical terms, then 
ethics IS not a science. Most sciences are concerned with studying 
and describing the uniformities of nature or of experience. Interest 
1. dircctd tomrd origim and cam.., and whatever activity ia present 
IS careMy dearied, and it possible explained. The fact that etS 
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is concerned with the ends or ideals or values involved in certain 
forms of activity distinguishes it from the natural sciences. Ethics 
asks what is the value of an activity or a thing. It is the science of 
what is morally right. The interest is in discovering what ought to 
be, not merely in discovering what is. Consequently, ethics is a 
normative and not merely a descriptive science. Ethics asks what 
purpose the facts serve in human life. It is sometimes said that “to 
know what exists” is natural science; “to know what matters” is 
ethics. 

Since ethics attempts to determine the goal or goals of true, living 
and to point men. to the means, for, attaining these goals, any facts 
concerning life and human conduct are valuable. While life is a 
unit, conduct may be studied from many different angles-. A knowl- 
edge of the physical laws and processes of the universe enables man 
to predict more accurately the effect of various kinds of conduct. 
The moral life of tpan is also biologically conditioned. His organic 
needs and drives must be satisfied, directed, and integrated, if they 
are to be aids and not hindrances to tlie good life. A knowledge of 
the psychological and social sciences is essential for an intelligent 
understanding of the moral problems of the individual and. of the 
race. The good life must be lived within definite personal and social 
relationships, and moral judgments are bound up with social proc- 
esses as they actually exist. 

Reasons por a Study op Ethics 

We live in a world where we must not only make decisions, but 
where there are right ways and wrong ways of doing things. There 
are right ways and wrong ways of treating a sick man, of building 
a bridge, of making a will, and of driving an automobile. There 
are also right ways to- attain the values of life. Ethics should make 
clear to us why one act is better, than, another. Ethics is tlte study 
which deals with human conduct insofar. as this conduct may be 
considered right, or wrong. This is the most important field of 
hurnan knowledge. Professor. Urban says, “It is possible, for a man 
to be very keen in business, or his technical field, but be very stupid 
about the values of life. In other words ;here are also right and 
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wrong ways of doing things in the larger relations of life, in the 
business of living itself, and it is with these that ethics is con- 
cerned.” ‘ 


In the second place, in order to have any wholesome social life 
we must have agreements, understandings, principles, or rules of 
procedure. Ethics seeks the most intelligent principles of behavior 
or the principles which will make life most wholesome. In every 
department of life we develop ways of procedure to which we refer 
individual cases. Any co-operative group activity is founded upon 
conventions, customs, and agreements. These may be conscious and 
very much in evidence, or they may be imbedded in the habits of 
the members and be more or less unconscious. 


To some persons morality seems to be mere convention and a 
thing extraneous to their own desires. To such persons morality 
may sejm to be a necessary evil or something from which thev 
would like to escape if they could. Such an attitude may be due 
to a feilure to realize that morality is simply the best way of livinir 
under «istmg conditions, or it may be due to the fact that the moral 
radcs of the day need to be revised to meet the present needs of life 
Morality must not be a mere matter of inheritance, of convention’ 
of impulse or emotion. Men must come to see the naturalness and 
desirability of a moral code which is the result of applying their in- 
elligence to the facts of life and human experience. 

“I cu systems, both of the 

In the mtelligently appraised and critic zed 

buik ir/ guides and checks have S 

built up for conduct. These have expressed themselves outwa dN 

rodM°or^°“’ ecclesiastical laws, and rules and 

wardlv nT“* expressed themselves in 

sham; conscience of the individual in 

satisfaction ^^Th”^’ praise and blame, and in contentment and dis- 

be intdligentte -- 

some of them do nor *?nmA nt .l Pt needs of man. 
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Finally, ethics seeks to point out to men what are the true values 
of life. Ethics asks and attempts to answer such questions as: What 
values are most worth while? Why is one act better than another? 
No person can live a satisfactory life who has not set up for himself 
some sea e of values, phics is a study of human values. It attempts 
to stimulate the rnoral sense, to discover the true values of life, and 
to inspire men to join in the cj^ucst for these vnlucst 
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Part One 


EVOLUTIONARY AND THEORETICAL 
BACKGROUNDS OF MORALITY 





Chapter I 


THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF MORALITY 


A STUDY OF the earlier stages of moral development is important. A 
knowledge of the evolution of morality, in addition to satisfying our 
curiosity regarding the past, gives us a clearer understanding of the 
nature of morality. Morality will be seen, not as something artidcial 
or apart from the problem of living, but as growing out of the con- 
ditions of life itself. The origin and development of morality is not 
more difficult to understand than the origin and development of 
social life, of intelligence, or of religion. Its development is closely 
connected with the general development of social life and social 
institutions. Conduct, like all other aspects of human life, will be 
found to have undergone a gradual process of development, both in 
the individual and in the race as a whole. 

Moral standards vary from the traditional customs followed by the 
partly conscious primitive man to the carefully reasoned theory of 
life of the most mature modern man. This fact of the dynamic, 
progressive nature of morality can be most vividly grasped only as 
we trace the actual development of moral conduct and moral judg- 
ments. The moral standards of men depend upon the stage of social 
development, upon the level of intelligence, and upon the knowl- 
edge which is available at the time. 

A knowledge of the evolution of morality also gives us a clearer 
understanding of human nature. There is a tendency for men to 
think that “what is, is a part of nature” and therefore it must continue 
to be as it is. A study of the past will indicate that “human nature” 
has changed and adapted itself to conditions. If man has made prog- 
ress in the past, there is reason to feel confident that he will be able 
to do so in the future. A study of the practices and beliefs of the 
past will give a clearer insight into the possibilities and the limita- 
tions of individual and group behavior. 

11 
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Again, a knowledge of the evolution of morality throws consider- 
able light upon present-day problems of morality. Even today, we 
find men living at all the stages of moral evolution. We find primi- 
tive survivals existing side by side with more advanced ethical con- 
ceptions. Some men are attempting to apply to present problems 
solutions which were satisfactory for the solving of similar problems 
under earlier and different conditions, but which either do not apply 
'how or do not satisfy the moral consciousness of living men. Many 
conflicts in practice and in judgment arc more easily understood in 
•the light of the history of morality. 

Finally, it is easier to be impersonal and objective when studying 
earlier customs and moral standards. Once an objective, critical atti- 
tude has been developed, we may be able to carry it over into an 
analysis of Our present ideas and practices. It is easy for our own 
desires and vested interests to warp our judgment, and to make us 
blind to the moral weaknesses and the misconduct of today. 

: “ Origin op Moualitv 

The roots of morality go back until they are lost in the past. 
Motality was not at first the outcome of a conscious thought process, 
nor perhaps even purely human in its origin. A study of the behavior 
of animals, and especially of sub-human social groups, is very illumi- 
• noting for the light which it throws upon rudimentary forms of 
morality. Among the animals we find the beginnings of qualities 
or traits which in the human being we call personal virtues. From an 
early time men have been impressed by the industriousness of the 
bee and the ant, and have even held them up as examples, — "Go to 
the ant, thou sluggard; consider her ways, and be wisel" Courage is 
^ibited by niany of the higher animals. Ouf attention has been 
^called to the prudence exhibited by the camel in filling himself with 
water befiDre the desert journey, and to the bird that builds her nest 
safely out of the reach of enemies^ When the hungry but suspicious 
fox refuses tn touch the tempting bait, is this an example of self- 
control.? 

Among the sub-human social groups we find the rudiments of 
such social virtues as self-sacrifice, sympathy, hnd co-operation. Com- 
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munal life did not begin with man; he merely expanded and en- 
riched it. We are more or less familiar today with descriptions of 
group life among the apes, chimpanzees, pigeons, as well as the 
elaborate social life of the ants. Instances of self-sacrificing devotion 
of parents to offspring, of mutual helpfulness, and of loyalty to the 
group are common. 

The animals to which we have been referring cannot ordinarily 
be thought of as seeking any conscious goal, since they are led by 
natural impulses and instincts to ends of which they are unaware. 
Nevertheless certain impulsive and habitual forms of behavior ap- 
pear which are similar to the customary morality of early man. 

Our morals, like our bodies and our social life, are the product 
of long periods of development and of adaptation to environmental 
conditions. Since this is true, it will be evident that we cannot give 
an exact and specific beginning, nor shall we be able to trace com- 
pletely each step in the moral development of the race. We can, how- 
ever, point out the main stages and the main characteristics of man’s 
moral development. 

Early Group Life and Customary Morality 

When “man became man,” there were well-established ways of 
doing things, and primitive man very naturally fell into the tradi- 
tional ways. Students of early group life agree that the individual was 
more or less completely submerged in the life of the group. What was 
custom in the group became habit in the individual. The individual’s 
ways of acting, feeling, and thinking were controlled by the group. 

The early group was a kinship group, a family, clan, or tribe, 
whose members believed that they had sprung from a common an- 
cestor or ancestors. The ancestor was usually believed to be a god, 
or some hero, or even an animal (as in a totem group) . Birth into 
such a group usually determined for early man his standing in life. 
It determined where he was to live, how he was to make his living, 
the group or groups from which he must take his wife, what reli- 
gious ceremonies he must observe, and the way in which he was to’ 
be ruled. The early kindred group was an economic, a political, 
a religious, and a moral unit. 
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Among early peoples an amazing variety o£ di^rences will be 
found, as well as numerous common features. These differences 
include the basic structure of the social groups. In the maternal 
type of family or kinship organization, the woman remains among 
£ own kin and her children remain with her. In the paternal 
type the wife leaves her blood relatives and goes to live among the 
kin of her husband. In the next chapter we shall consider marriage 
and the posidon of woman as an example of the evolution of 


morality. . 

While recognizing that morals arc not something distinct from 
other phases of life, we shall make no attempt to describe primitive 
or early group life in detail. Such descriptions will be found in 
works dealing with primitive man. We shall, however, point out 
som e of the characterisdes which arc most important for an under- 


standing of the development of morality. 

Students of early group life agree that a man’s rights and respon- 
sibilities were fixed by the group of which he was a part. As an in- 
dividual apart from a group he had no rights nor privileges which 
anyone was bound to respect. Within his own kinship group, if he 
broke the tribal code, he was treated more or less as an individual, 
but apart from this, he stood as one member of a group. In dealing 
with outsiders, the primitive group was a unit. If one member was 
killed or injured, his group would hold the group of the offender 
responsible. They might demand satisfaction or the life of the of- 
fender. In such cases, if the offender’s group defended him nr 
offered resistance, a blood feud might be started. Thus there was 


joint responsibility and mutual support. 

The fact of joint responsibility and rigid social solidarity is well 
illustrated by numerous accounts that have come down to us from 
earlier times. The story of Achan as told in the Old Testament is 
probably the best known. When Achan sinned, not only Achan, but 
his kin, and his herds and all his possessions, were destroyed. Similar 
accounts are available from nearly all primitive groups of which we 
have records. 


Each primitive group felt that it was superior to all other peoples. 
This helps to explain the lack of a sense of obligation toward out- 
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siders. I£ other people were inferior, perhaps not even real men, 
why should there be any obligation to respect them? Ethno- 
centrism seems to be a common human trait. Each group tends to 
think that it is the center of the world and that its own folki^ays 
are right. 

The moral system under which moral standards are based on cus- 
toms, which in turn are accepted without reflection, is called cus- 
tomary morality or group morality. This was especially prevalent 
among kinship groups. Among all peoples, ancient and modern, 
the power of custom is strong in the determination of conduct. Early 
man, however, showed very little tendency to guide conduct on the 
basis of a consciously chosen ideal of life. 

In the stage of customary morality, there are certain acts which 
are almost universally forbidden, such as murder, especially of the 
members of one’s group, cruelty and neglect of offspring, and dis- 
loyalty to the group. 'There are certain acts which are almost uni- 
versally required, such as parental care, respect for the life of one’s 
fellowmen, loyalty to one’s group, and some curbing of the sexual 
impulse. Among all groups we find some regulation concerning 
the proper relations of the sexes and of marriage. These regulations 
vary widely, however, and they operate through habit and not 
through conscious choice. 

Customs arise in various ways. In order to live, men have to ad- 
just themselves to one another and to the environmental situations 
in which they find themselves. Out of these needs of life develop 
habits in the individual and customs in the group. Once these cus- 
toms are formed, they pass on from parents to children by instruc- 
tion, imitation, and tradition, and become a powerful societal force. 
They are not the creations of human reflection, and their change is 
not ordinarily due to intelligent processes. Changes in custom come 
when strain appears. These changes are ordinarily in the direction 
of better adaptations to the purposes of life. 

Evaluation of Customary Morality 

The strength of customary morality is that it tends to the develop- 
ment of a stable character, which functions with little friction in a 
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stable environment. Social conditions, however, are never entirely 
static. There is always some change taking place. Consequently, 
the weaknesses of customary morality are more in evidence today. 

Under customary morality, where custom and habit play such a 
large part, the margin of freedom is comparatively small. The 
average man may be held in line, but the exceptional man who 


might forge ahead into new and better ways is kept behind. Again, 
new situations are continually arising which arc not adetiuatdy met 
by existmg standards. Customary morality frequently condemns 
the traditional evils, but is blind to the newer forms of wrongdoing. 

' Customary morality tends to formalism, to literalnc.ss, and with 
changing conditions it may be so ill adapted to the needs of life that 
harm may result. A moral code that is satisfactory must provide for 
criticism and for some form of revision under changing conditions. 
Customs grow up under all sorts of irrational influences including 
chance, historical accidents, and superstitions, as well as under the 
pressure of human needs and through human reflection. 

Our moral judgments are always influenced by our customary 
ways of procedure, and sometimes they arc more or less completely 
the product of circumstances. Customary morality is never en- 
tirely superseded and undoubtedly should not be eliminated Mitny 
customs arc the outcome of past experience and reflection and there 
IS no immediate need to question their wisdom. Our minds arc 
letofree to consider the pressing issues of our own day. 

These customs which have come to us from the past shouhl he 
accepted, however, not because they are old or venerable, hut hc- 
cause we believe that they serve the needs of living generations 

aye end ttodeto mm is that, whea necesmty, modern man miv 
ermine the cmeom, of hie day and Ldify dte^ in 

ind.eS::^p"^“ '■y Tufa 
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Tlie American or European belongs to groups of various kinds, but 
he “joins” most of them. He of course is born into a family, but be does 
not stay in it all his life unless he pleases. And he may choose his own 
occupation, residence, wife, political party, religion, social club, or even 
national allegiance. He may own or sell his own house, give or bequeath 
..his property, and is responsible generally speaking for no one’s acts but 
his own. This makes him an “individual” in a much fuller sense than he 
would be if all these relations were settled for him.^ 

While modern man, in comparison with primitive man, is free 
to a large extent from stifling group restrictions and attitudes which 
retard moral progress, we are still too much bound by custom. 
Too large a part of our present morality depends upon where we 
were born or reared and not upon principles which will stand cridcal 
examination. Patriotic allegiance, the attitude toward property, 

' toward marriage, and toward other races, as well as our standard of 
personal honor, are all largely set for us by our social circle and by the 
class barriers of our time. 

Fkom Custom to Law 

We have seen that the influence of custom continues to be strong 
from an early period to the present. With the growth of society, 
however, it is forced to share its influence with other factors. As 
population increases and as society becomes more complex, it is 
desirable that the simple customary observances be made more spe- 
cific. Laws are then formulated. These laws may either crystallize 
previous customs, or they may change them to some extent. 

The development from custom to law may take place in the fol- 
lowing manner. Conflicts between kinship groups or tribes may 
continue until some leader succeeds in gaining control of an entire 
area. He may assume control and refuse to relinquish his power 
after the conflict has ceased. Thus he becomes the ruler. He may 
even succeed in establishing his family in power as the royal family. 
As he gathers military and civil aides about him, a nobility comes 
into existence as distinct from the common people. If captives or 

■Jolin Dewoy anti J. H. Tufts, Ethics, rev. oil., Henry Holt and Company, Inc., 
1932, p. 18. 
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conquered peoples are present, they may be forced to occupy the 
position of slaves, serfs, or low-caste persons. 

Gradually the decrees of the ruler and his court, or of some law- 
making body, take tlieir place along with customs in the conduct 
of affairs. The distinction between what must be done and what 
must not be done is clearly and specifically stated, and definite 
penalties arc attached to the violations of the law. 

Under simple social conditions, with little or no division of labor, 
and with fairly rigid customs which are well-known and observed, 
there is not much conflict and scarcely any doubt as to duty. But 
under more complex social conditions embracing a larger number 
of people, one custom may be found to conflict with another, cus- 
tom may conflict with the law, or one law may conflict with another 
law. Consequently, it is not always clear what is the right course 
of action. A man’s duty as a father may conflict with his duty as 
a soldier; his duty as a judge may conflict with his religious obliga- 
tions. 

Conscience 

Conflicts, such as these, have led men to search for .some principle 
or standard of judgment. Men knew by experience the strong feel- 
ing that some things ought to be done. Consequently, one of the 
earliest attempts to meet this conflict was by the appeal to conscience. 
It was claimed that there was an inner voice or an inner law — a 
sense of obligation— which must be obeyed. This ability to feel a 
moral obligation was called conscience. It was interpreted in many 
different ways, however, so that its relation to moral conduct was 
not always clear. 

. appeal .tQ_the conscience of the individual, there are at 

least four eluents of human experience. First, there is the memory 
of the pa'stlexperiences of the individualTln the past soiriF 'iictl 
have resulted in pain or other unpleasantness. The memory of this 
lingers on in our emotions, if not in conscious memory. These ex- 
periences exert a vague but very real pressure against the anti-social 
impulses which occasionally arise. An additional clement of un- 
pleasantness may be the conscious or partly conscious fear of punish- 
ment for infractions of the law. Uneasiness may accompany viola- 
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tion, even if the act is not detected. Knowledge that the act is con- 
demned, and that the individual may be brought to task at some 
time, adds its weight to the inhibitions which we have already dis- 
cussed. 

A second element in thi s inw ard development is..thg...ijndivid ual’s 
consciousness oT somc group of which he is a part. C onscience is 
m'^arniiiTvoice oTtlie cdmm'uni in us. Mackenzie in A Manual 
of Ethics, following Clifford, suggests in a somewhat dramatic and 
even personalized way what takes place. The tribe, or group of 
which man is a part, approves certain acts and strongly disapproves 
others. In general, the approved acts are thought to be for the wel- 
fare of the group, and the disapproved acts are felt to injure the 
group. The individual shares in these judgments of the group. They 
are a part of his tribal or group consciousness. When he does the 
approved things, the group consciousness will applaud him and say, 
"I like you." When he does the disapproved thing or follows some 
immediate desire of his personal self, the group consciousness within 
him may assert itself and condemn him, or say, "I do not like this 
thing which you have done.” This self-judgment pronounced by 
an individual in the name of the group is an important element 
in conscience.* 

In his book Beyond Conscience, Profcs.sor T. V. Smith protests 
against the tendency to conceive conscience too exclusively as the 
voice of the group sounding inside the person. Conscience, he says, 
may invent the group which supports its demands. The individual 
may thus set up an imaginary society and appeal to it to support his 
demands. Professor Smith says that conscience is in reality a part 
of the individual’s drive for inner unity and for outer power. It 
is the form which consciousness takes when serious action impends. 
In this struggle for power the person may invent doctrines to quell 
doubts and to justify the claims of conscience. We shall thus list 
the egoistic drive for integration and for power as a th ird element 
IrTthe co mciehce of th e ind ivid ual. " 

A fourth element, especially in more mature persons, is the feel- 
ing of moral o bligati on which accompanies moral j udg ment madg 

’]. .S. Macketuiu, Manual oj Ethics, ‘tih ed., Noble and Noble, 1925, pp. 117-118. 
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ia the light of some accepted moral standard. Thus rational and 
emotionar factors may be fused. The fact that conscience functions 
immediately when faced with familiar problem.s and is frequently 
absent or confused in new and complex situations indicates that 
social experience and habit play the dominant parts. 

The appeal merely to the conscience of the individual is not likely 
to be permanendy satisfactory. The conflicts which occur in the 
life of action are likely to be found also in the inner life. The de- 
mands of conscience carry no valid claim upon anybody except upon 
the person whose thoughts and feelings they express. Like other 
human capacities conscience is the outcome of growth and educa- 
tion, in diat emotions are trained to approve some actions and' to 
disapprove others. Even the desire to do the right thing does not 
necessarily imply an insight into what is right. In a later chapter 
we shall consider further the values and the dangers of the appeal 
to conscience. 

Replective Moralitv 


By reflective morality is meant that stage of moral development 
in which men formulate moral judgments on the basis of a reflec- 
tive evaluation of principles and a careful examination of faci.s in 
their relation to human life. We have indicated that, with the 
growth of law as distinct from customs, conflicts inevitably arise. 
Such tensions sdmulate the growth of reflective criticism. The pre- 
cepts of the past are too rigid to apply to the guidance of conduct un- 
der new situations, and as exceptional circumstances and new diffi- 
culties arise men are stimulated to reflect upon the principles under- 
lying law in general. 

Whereas the legal enactments of a state or community arc directly 
mamtained against external acts which are detrimental to the wcl- 
fare of society or to the individual’s own welfare, mature moral judg- 
ments give greater consideration to the motives and character of 
man. Complete morality is reached only when the individual 
recognizes the right or chooses the good freely, devotes himself 
heardy to its fulfiUment, and seeks a progressive social development 
in which every member of society shall share."* However, it must 

“Dewey and Tufts, EMcs, p. 66. 
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be remembered that' the part played by reflection even among 
modern men is frequently exaggerated. The conduct of the most 
thoughtful men is guided to a large extent by convention and cus- 
tom, and by legal enactment, as well as by ideas which are con- 
tributed by the intellectual atmosphere of the day. Yet the develop- 
ment of the highest morality depends upon the addition of reflec- 
tive morality to those factors already mentioned in the process of 
the evolution of morality. 

Agencies in Moral Development 

The development of morality is one phase of the growth of man 
and his culture. There is a continuous interaction between man’s 
conduct and moral judgments on the one hand and his physical and 
social environment on the other hand. 

Various books on ethics, including those by Dewey and Tufts and 
W. K. Wright, have emphasized the fact that there are individualiz- 
ing, socializing, and rationalizing agencies and tendencies at work in 
the development of morality. Among the individualizing agencies 
and tendencies would be included all those things which helped to 
emancipate the individual from subjection to the group and enable 
him to stand as an individual with rights and privileges, and to de- 
velop his own interests and capacities. The growth of individual as 
opposed to group ownership, the right to choose a vocation for him- 
self which came as a result of the growth of industry and the division 
and specialization of labor, the abolition of collective responsibility, 
greater freedom in the selection of a mate in marriage, were all con- 
tributions to the development of individuality. 

Among the socializing agencies are included all those things 
which helped to develop a spirit of co-operation and mutual aid 
in seeking some common social good. The development of indus- 
try and the arts, the need of protection, and participation in the 
ceremonies and festivals of the group, all tended to develop a sense 
of social solidarity and to , require a high degree of co-operation. 

■The growth of Intelligence is an integral part of the development 
of morality. The. moral life and the intelligent life are more or less 
synonymous. Dewey 'and Tufts mention forms of occupation, the 
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arts and crafts, exploration, and the overcoming of obstacles, as among 
the central agencies in the development of intelligence, csi>ecially 
among early men. Hunting and fishing require alertness and 
daring. Pastoral life and agriculture stimulate foresight and con- 
tinuity of purpose. The arts and crafts develop a sense of order 
and logical arrangement, and have a refining effect upon character. 

In summary: Among all groups of people we find problems of 
rondnet and everywhere human life is in some sense organized and 
directed. Agreements and regulations of some sort are backed by 
the approval of the group. The actual beginnings of morality arc 
lost in the past. Among primitive groups the individual was more 
or less completely submerged in the life and customs of the group. 
Man’s rights and duties were fixed by the group and there was a 
strong sense of social solidarity. While the average man was held 
in line, the exceptional man was retarded. Customary morality was, 
and is, ill adapted to changing conditions. 

With the growth of society, regulations expressed themselves out- 
wardly in law and inwardly in conscience. As conflicts arose, men 
searched for standards of judgment, and reflective criticism was 
born. Morality appears to have taken the form of such a redirection 
of impulses as would make for the preservation and welfare of the 
group. Moral standards depend upon man’s knowledge and in- 
tellectual and cultural development. As men become increasingly 
liberated from blind custom, there is a tendency for them to direct 
conduct more and riiorc on the basis of a distinct philosophy of life, 

QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 

1. Robert M., returning home unexpectedly one night, finds his wife and 
a paramour. He opens fire with a revolver and kills the man. In the 
state in which this happened, such actions do not ordinarily lead to 
any indictment, since such action is expected, or, at least, not severely 
condetnned. Since public justice has replaced private revenge in nearly 
all anti-social acts, how do you explain the attitude depicted above? 
Is this merely a survival of a primitive practice? 

X What survivals of earlier moral standards are found In America today ? 
yi. In China, a business man lives up to the moral standard if he starts to 
make payments on a debt at the time when it becomes due. In Amor- 
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ica, such a person would be considered in default, and a creditor could 
take action against him if he wished to do so. How are such differences 
to be explained.^ 

4. Write a brief statement concerning your own moral development in- 
cluding answers to the following questions: Where did you get your 
ideas of right and wrong when you were very young? Did the source 
of your ideas change any as you went through high school? Have 
parents, the social groups, etc. always had the same influence in fram- 
ing your standards? At the present time why do you think right is 
right? 

V.5: Is the statement of some writers that custom can make anything right 
or make anything wrong stricdy true? Does it have more truth at 
some periods of moral evolution than at others ? 

6. Make a list of the groups of which you are a member, indicating ways 
in which they influence your conduct. Are you conscious of any 
changes in attitude or in conduct as you go from one group to another? 
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Chapter II 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE EVOLUTION OF MORALITY 


In this chapter we shall present some illustrations o£ the develop- 
ment of morality in specific fields. For our first example we shall 
consider the evolution of the administration of justice. 

The Administration of Justice 

We may go back in human history to the place where we find 
races with scarcely anydilng that can be compared with our modern 
administration of justice. Private wrongs were revenged by the in- 
dividuals wronged, or perhaps by some close kinsman. Each man 
took vengeance as best he could. The individual, if wronged, might 
seek redress by retaliation. If the members of his family interfered 
to help him, and if, through the solidarity of the family, the offender 
was given aid, a blood feud might develop. While there was no at- 
tempt to render to each man a just punishment as judged by im- 
partial authorities, diere was a rough sense of justice in operation. 
This was especially true where custom laid down certain rules of 
retaliation which had the approval of the larger group. In the Old 
Testament we read passages reflecting this early practice. “Whoso 
sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his blood be shed.” 

One of the first rules for the curbing of primitive vengeance is 
the famous lex talionis, or law of retaliation. “An eye for an eye, 
and a tooth for a tooth.” It is found in codes as early as the Code 
of Hammurabi, about 2100 b.c., but made most familiar through the 
Book of Exodus. This way of administering justice appeared not 
only among people living in early historical periods, but is found in 
modern times among people who live at a low stage of social and 
moral development. 

The method of retaliadon was expensive and destructive, and 
there was no assurance that the quarrel would cease. A continuation 
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of die method of retaliation back and forth would weaken or destroy 
the group. Slowly a stage of compensation for oilenses came into 
pv;«t-pnre. Thc payment of damages was less likely to lead to con- 
tinual strife. This stage was likely to accompany the growth in 
power of a chieftain and the setding down of tribes into a more 
peaceable and civilized type of life. So much compensation must 
be given for an eye, so much for a hand, or so much for a life. Here, 
distinctions of rank, age, and sex were usually recognized and taken 
into the ral rnla ri nns . Both the injury inflicted and the person mion 
whom it was inflicted had to be considered. A free man was worth 
more than a slave, an adult more than a child, a person of rank 
more than an ordinary man, and usually, a man more than a woman. 
Some offenses might be considered too serious to be compensated 
for except by blood, and, in any case, if thc compensation was not 
paid, a man might still resort to simple retaliation. In one form or 
another, compensation for offenses has been widespread right down 
to modern times. 

Collective responsibility is almost thc universal rule in the early 
stages of thc development of law and justice. If a member of one 
tribe had injured a member of another tribe, the entire members of 
thc first tribe might be held responsible to the entire members of 
the second. Thc whole family of thc offender might be destroyed. 
Sometimes if the offender could not be found, vengeance might be 
satisfied with thc life of his brother or son, Hobhouse says that “thc 
blood feud is retribution exercised by a family upon a family.” 
When compensation for injury done is thc rule, it is compensation 
from the family of thc offender to the family of the offended one. 
Among some tribes expulsion was used as a method of dealing with 
an offender within thc group. This was exceedingly serious since 
the man was left entirely d^ensdess when beyond the protection 
of his kinsmen. 

Fmlure to distinguish between accident and design is another sur- 
prising featmc of primitive justice. Failure to recognize this di.s- 
tinction which seems so evident to modern men can be explained 
only by a knowledge of the theory of witchcraft and possession. If 
the ax slipped and killed a man, it might have been because he was 
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“possessed” by some spirit. As a “possessed” man he should be 
forgiven. In the early Hebrew codes the beginning of a recogni- 
tion between accident and design is indicated by the appointment 
of cities of refuge for everyone that “killeth any person unwittingly.” 
However, if the avenger overtook the offender before he reached 
a city of refuge he was free to deal with him. 

A practice which seems especially strange to modern man is the 
punishment of animals and in some cases even inanimate objects. 
The slaying of offending animals was provided for in the codes 
found in the Book of Exodus, and such practices were found in 
Europe as late as the sixteenth century. Undoubtedly magical ideas 
entered into such practices. Perhaps the animal or the weapon 
possessed an evil spirit. In any event it was safer to get rid of it in 
case more or greater evil might follow. Where actual destruction 
was not demanded, the thing might be purified through certain rites. 

With the development of society and the growth of a central 
authority, an independent and an impartial group tended to be 
formed to administer justice. The growth of the administration of 
justice by a group not directly concerned in the crime was by long 
and slow stages. One of the first steps was where the social group 
as a whole, or its chief or council of elders, stepped in to regulate 
actions which endangered the group and which were therefore 
resented by all the members. Acts, like breaches of the marriage law, 
violated the tribal taboo and might bring misfortune to the entire 
community. Witchcraft was also severely dealt with by the group 
as a whole. The object was to protect the group from a curse or 
other danger and only secondarily to punish the offender. 

The tribe might interfere in what ordinarily were considered 
purely private matters to be left to private vengeance, if the sympa- 
thies or resentments of the members of the tribe were sufficiently 
aroused. Much depended upon the status and popularity of the per- 
sons concerned. This occasional intervention, however, easily crystal- 
lized into customary procedure. Intervention might take the form 
of fixing the penalty or of regulating the private vengeance. A duel 
or other test might be arranged and controlled. 

Further progress was made when an injured person might call 
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upon his chief or elders for assistance. Serious offenses against the 
individual came to be thought of as injuries to the community. At 
this pointj however, the council or “court" acted more as peace- 
makers than as judge. Private vengeance and feuds were less fre- 
quent, but might be used when other methods failed. From methods 
of self-redress we have witnessed progress to the point where the 
avenger was assisted or controlled by public force or by public opin- 
ion. We shall make no attempt to explain the various uses of the 
duel, the oath, or the ordeal (such as, walking through fire, or dip- 
ping one’s hands into boiling water or boiling oil, etc.) . These were 
magico-religious processes, and it was expected that the gods would 
intervene to protect the innocent and punish the guilty. 

The growth of more impartial and public justice was stimulated 
by the rise and growth of the kingly power. Individuals and families 
could be summoned before an authority which could decide the 
case and require the parties concerned to obey and to keep the peace. 
A serious crime now tended to become an offense against the state. 
Private justice gave way to more rational public justice, even though 
vestiges of the older forms remained, as in the duel in some coun- 
tries. “Thus by degrees there develops the conception that it is the 
duty of the court to try the case, to obtain proof of facts, to give its 
own verdict based on its own judgment, and execute its own sentence 
by its own officers, and which may take the initiative through its own 
officers.” ‘ The function of the court was now, not to supervise pri- 
vate redress or feuds, but to detect and to punish the criminal and to 
protect the rights of both innocent and guilty persons. 

With tlie development of law and justice there has grown up a 
recognition of the difference between accident and design, or the 
degree of responsibility of a man for a particular offense. Today 
such knowledge is important for the proper disposition of a case. 
Another advance, also important, is the distinction between civil 
justice, where restitution or compensation is given to the com- 
plainant, and criminal justice where punishment is meted out by 
society through the pronouncement of a judge. 

Until recent times punishment for crime was severe and often ex- 

*L, T. Hobhou.se, Morals tn Evolution, Henry Holt and Company, Inc., 1923, p. 118. 
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ceedingly brutal. Death was the penalty for a large number of 
offenses, even as late as the nineteenth century in many countries. 
All persons held in prison, innocent and guilty, debtors and felons, 
were thrown together. The slow realization that extreme seventy 
tends to harden people and make them indifferent to suffering, the 
unwillingness of juries to convict when the punishment seemed un- 
reasonable, along with the rise of a more enlightened ethical con- 
sciousness, all contributed to the use of more humane methods of 
handling the criminal. 

Today men are coming to recognize that the criminal as well as 
society has rights which must be respected. Punishment is ethically 
justified only when it helps to reform the wrongdoer and to lead 
him back to honest wholesome ways of living. Simply to make the 
offender suffer, without asking questions regarding the intent and 
the effect of such punishment, may further degrade the recipient. 
Pain, with no healing intent, is simply vengeance and is probably 
immoral. 

More and more men are coming to realize that the criminal is 
the result of an unfortunate set of conditions. He is a "case” to be 
understood, and if possible, to be reformed. The criminal career, as 
well as the upright character, rests upon laws of growth which are 
coming to be more adequately understood. Rcdcctive morality is 
able to justify only action which benefits those whom it affects. 

Marriage and the Position of Woman 

The great variety of practices concerning marriage and the posi- 
tion of woman in society makes a brief sketch of this subject espe- 
cially difficult. The differentiation of the sexes affects human con- 
duct in important ways. The legal and ethical rights and duties of 
the two sexes are never exactly alike. The questions to which we shall 
give attention are: (1) the number of parties in the marriage union, 
(2) the restrictions of marriage, (3) the stability of the marriage 
contract, (4) the methods of obtaining the partner, and (5) the rela- 
tions between the members of the family. 

(1) In considering the parties to the marriage relation, Hobhouse 
says we must ask; “Is it (a) a union of one man with one woman, or 
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(b) of one man with two or more women, or (c) of two or more 
men with one woman, or (d) of a group of men with a group of 
women, or (c) is it wholly irregular, the negation of union, promis- 
cuity? All these are types of marriage which exist or have existed, or 
at least have been alleged to exist.”® Polygamy, a state in which 
several women arc the wives of one man, is very common throughout 
the uncivilized world and was fairly common during the early and 
middle periods of civilization. Polyandry, the relation in which sev- 
eral men arc the husbands of one woman, is by comparison an excep- 
tional practice. It is found among the ancient Spartans and the 
Tibetans. In the Tibetan marriage the husbands are usually all 
brothers, and the type of marriage has probably an economic basis 
in the poverty of the country which makes it difficult for one man 
to support one woman. 

There is considerable diilercnce of opinion among authorities 
regarding group marriage and promiscuity. What is sometimes 
taken as a group marriage may be merely a form of polyandry com- 
bined with polygamy.® The looser types of marriage are confined 
almost exclusively to savage and barbarous tribes. If promiscuity or 
group marriages exist, then it is among these primitive peoples. 

Westermarck strongly criticizes the view that certain tribes or 
races have lived in a state of promiscuity without any family ties. 
He says: 

After examining in detail all the cases which are known to me of 
peoples said to live in a state of promiscuity, I have arrived at the con- 
clusion that it would be difficult to find a more untrustworthy colleciion 
of statements. Some of them are simply misrepresentations of theorists 
in wliich sexual laxity, frequency of separation, polyandry, group- 
marriage or something like it, or absence of a marriage ceremony or of 
a word for "to marry” or of a marriage union similar to qur own, is 
confounded with promiscuity. Others are based upon indefinite evidence 
which may be interpreted in one way or other, or on information proved 
to be inaccurate.® 

“Hobhome, Month in Evolution, p. 133. 

’‘Ibid., pp. 135-138. 

WZetpp' ^ °f Marnagc. The Macmillan Company, 
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Monogamy, or the relation between one man and one woman, 
dominates the higher civilizations, although it is also found among 
earlier peoples. Monogamy may be the general practice among a 
people, while the chiefs or wealthier men have several wives or con- 
cubines. Monogamy is apparendy the only form of marriage that is 
permitted among all peoples. Even where we find polygamy, poly- 
andry, or group-marriage, we also find monogamy existing side by 
side with them. In numerous cases it is the only form of marriage 
which is tolerated. Monogamy may be merely habitual, an outgrowth 
of the difficulty of obtaining and supporting more than one wife. 
Monogamy, in the ethical sense, which is based on the belief that one 
ought to have only one wife or one husband is comparatively recent. 

(2) Among all peoples there are some rules or restrictions con- 
cerning marriage. The most common are the laws of exogamy, for- 
bidding marriage between members of certain specified groups, and 
laws of endogamy, forbidding marriage outside a certain group. 
Prohibition of marriage between parent and child or brother and sis- 
ter is almost universal. We shall not attempt to consider the great 
variety and diversity of restrictions found among primitive peoples, 
but merely to point out that the more civilized peoples tend to dis- 
card rules which limit the free personal choice of mates by men and 
women. In some states of the United States, however, there are still 
legal and social restrictions to the marriage of whites with Negroes, 
with Indians, and with Mongolians. 

(3) While there arc groups as widely separated as primitive tribes 
and the present Roman Catholic Church that make the marriage re- 
lation indissoluble, the most common practice both in the uncivilized 
and in the civilized world is to grant divorce cither at pleasure or 
under specified conditions. Among many primitive groups divorce 
is so easy and so frequent that some would question whether the 
relation is really marriage at all. The practices vary so widely that 
it is almost impossible to generalize concerning them. We can 
affirm, however, that in the uncivilized world, marriage is usually 
a loose tic and divorce is relatively easy. Especially under the patri- 
archal family, the husband ordinarily has more privileges and rights 
as to divorce than does the wife. 
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(4) Methods of obtaining a marriage mate show not only a di- 
versity, but a definite trend, as we approach modern times. Marriage 
by capture, or the practice of taking women captives in tribal wars 
or in petty raids was found among savage peoples. A more com- 
mon, and probably on the whole a later practice, was that of pur- 
chase. She might be considered the property of her family to be sold, 
or to be bought by some suitor. A loftier conception is one in which 
gifts were given to her family as compensation for her loss from 
their household, or in which there was an exchange of gifts between 
the respective families. 

Three other early forms of the marriage contract may be noted. In 
one the man serves for his wife— probably because he has not the 
money to make an appropriate gift or payment. The case of Jacob, 
in the Old Testament, serving for Leah and Rachel is well-known. 
A second, and less dignified practice, is that in which one girl is ex- 
changed for another. A third is elopement, which apparently takes 
place occasionally among primitive as well as modern peoples. 

To what extent is the woman’s wish recognized or ignored in these 
forms of marriage? Even where purchase is the practice, her wishes 
may be taken into account. No general statement is possible except 
to indicate that consent increases and the position of woman im- 
proves as we pass from the hunting to the agricultural stage of early 
civilization. 

(5) Hobhouse points out three main types in the structure of the 
family. First we have forms like the clan system, where the man 
and the woman are fully united, legally and morally. Either mother- 
right or father-right may prevail Under mother-right the woman re- 
mains in her own family; whereas under father-right she goes with 
her husband's people and succession passes through him. Even under 
mother-right, the woman may be inferior to her husband and 
brother. Second, the natural family consisting of father, mother, and 
children, where the father is the head of the family and the wife is 
more or less in subjection, or at least in a subordinate position. Third, 
where the natural family is bound together by the closest sentimental 
and moral ties, and where the full legal and moral status of the 
woman as a free personality is preserved. 
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In the great majority of uncivilized peoples, the position of the 
woman is inferior to that of the man. She does most of the hard 
work and has few personal rights. Even her person may be consid- 
ered the property of her husband. While he may kill his wife for un- 
faithfulness, the same husband may not hesitate to lend her to an 
honored guest. Furthermore, the system of child betrothal and the 
double standard by which the husband claims privileges not granted 
to the wife may be mentioned as evidences that the personality of 
woman is often disregarded. 

Most of the civilized races have the patriarchal type of family or- 
ganization. Mother-right appears to be an earlier form. The strongly 
knit marriage group consisting of father, mother, and children, with 
the father as the dominant link in the organization, forms the basis 
of the more stable and more recent developments. 

A study of marriage In ancient times, especially in Babylonia, 
Egypt, and India, impresses one with the emphasis upon woman as 
property, rather than as a personality. Infringement of chastity was 
often regarded as an offense against the woman’s owner, and was 
to be dealt with as such. This is, in general, the oriental attitude 
even today. Among the early Hebrews and among the Chinese, 
polygamy was recognized, as was the case in Mohammedan coun- 
tries. Mohammed limited the number of legitimate wives to four, 
not counting the slave concubines. Among the early Greeks, monog- 
amy prevailed, but concubinage was legally recognized under cer- 
tain conditions. The woman was a ward rather than property. 
Plato, while believing woman inferior to men in their powers, ar- 
gued for the equality of the sexes. 

The marriage practices of European or Western civilization are 
based upon Roman, Teutonic, and Christian practices and doctrines. 
In early Rome monogamy was the rule and the tie was seldom 
broken until the laws were relaxed in the days of the Republic. 
While consent of the parties was not prominent at first, there was a 
gradual emancipation of the woman until she gained considerable 
legal and personal independence. The early Christian Church re- 
garded marriage more or less as a concession to the weakness of 
human nature — a concession which the Roman church came to refuse 
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to her officials. The church declared that the consent of the parties 
alone was essential for a valid marriage, that the bond was indis- 
soluble, and that the moral consequences of violations affected the 
rnfin as well as the woman. Monogamy became the rule wherever 
the ihfluence of the church was strong. The subjection of the wife 
to the husband was more or less taken for granted. The personality 
of the married woman was absorbed in that of her husband. 

The leaders of the Protestant Reformation rejected marriage as a 
sacrament and as a concession to the weakness of human nature. 
Marriage was considered by them as a natural and a desirable state 
for man. Changes came about slowly, however, and it was only dur- 
ing the nineteenth century that the position of woman was radically 
improved. 

The tendency of modern marriage laws is to grant the wife equal- 
ity of status before the law, and full legal protection for her person. 
She also may own property in her own right or freely dispose of it. 
“Legislation moves in the direction of allowing divorce for adultery, 
cruelty, persistent desertion, habitual drunkenness, serious crime— in 
short, for such behaviour of one party as makes the married life im- 
possible or unbearable to the other.’’ ‘ From being a sacrament in 
the magical sense, marriage is coming to be one in the ethical sense. 
In a later chapter we shall deal more at length with the moral prob- 
lems relating to sex and the family. 

Moral Progress Among the Hebrews 

The third illustration of the evolution of morality will be taken 
from the history of the early Hebrews. Probably no other group of 
people made such rapid progress in ethical insight in so short a period 
of time. Today most students are familiar with the fact that the Old 
Testament does not present one moral level throughout its pages, 
although the stages of development are difficult to discern clearly, 
owing to the fact that the literature of the Bible has not been placed 
in exact chronological order. Just as the geologist is able to point out 
the periods to which certain strata of rocks in the earth belong, so 
it is possible for the biblical scholar to arrange the writings of the 

^Hobhouse, Moralt in Evolution, p. 231. 
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Bible in time sequence. When this is done, the development o£ 
moral ideas becomes evident. This growing moral insight can be 
traced in three main developments: (1) the growth of the idea of 
God, (2) the development from group to personal morality, and 
(3) the treatment accorded to slaves and foreigners. 

(1) The ethical ideals attributed to God by a people are a clear 
reflection of their own moral conceptions. The moral aspirations of 
the Hebrews are set forth in terms of the words of Jehovah: “What 
doth God require of thee?” and “Thus saith the Lord.” In the early 
writings God is represented in various ways. Jehovah (or Yahweh) 
is disclosed in a thunderstorm on Mount Sinai. He is thought of as 
a local deity who is interested in the military exploits of his people. 
Elsewhere he is represented as walking in the garden in the cool of 
the day. A man might see God, but this was highly dangerous, con- 
sequently Moses was permitted to see only his back (Exodus 33;20- 
23). Later, during the wanderings of the Israelites God is repre- 
sented as traveling in an Ark or holy chest. When the Ark is with 
them, the presence of God is there with them ; when they lose the Ark, 
they lose the presence of God. At a still later period God is repre- 
sented as residing at Jerusalem, or at most he was the God of Pales- 
tine. When they passed from his territory, they passed from the 
presence of their God. 

During this prc-prophctic period the idea of God is anything but 
rich in ethical content when judged from a modern point of view. 
However, as time went on, the moral ideals of the Hebrews became 
more refined and more universal in application, and consequently 
their idea of God took on higher ethical attributes. In the earlier He- 
brew writings God is pictured as one who gives directions for the 
slaughter of the Amalekites, men, women, and children, without 
mercy; who encourages blood revenge; who hardens men’s hearts 
and then punishes them for their deeds; and who sends evil spirits 
to confound men and permits deceit to gain desired ends. We are 
told that when certain men in curiosity looked into the sacred Ark 
they were smitten down (I Samuel 6:19), and when Uzzah touched 
the Ark in an attempt to steady it when the oxen stumbled he was 
struck dead on the spot (II Samuel 6:6-7). God’s favor seemed to de- 
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pend in considerable degree upon the care with which men observed 
certain rituals and ceremonies. 

The prophets of the eighth century (Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, and Mi- 
cah) led the people more definitely in the direction of ethical mono- 
theism. Amos told the people that they had no special claim on the 
favor of Jehovah since he was the God of the nations and would 
punish them for their sins. In their denunciation of the social evils 
of their day, Amos and Isaiah helped to raise ethics to a central place 
along with ritual in the religion of the period. During the prophetic 
period, and especially as a result of the Babylonian exile when the 
people were asking, “How can we worship our God in a strange 
land?” the prophets assured the masses that God was the God of all 
the nations. Moreover, he loved righteousness and justice. 

In some of the later passages of the Old Testament and especially 
in the New Testament, the idea of God becomes spiritual and ethi- 
cal. God is a loving father and it is not his will that “one of these 
little ones should perish.” He is interested in purity, truth, and sin- 
cerity of purpose. "No man hath seen God at any time.*’ “God is a 
spirit” and “He that abideth in love abideth in God.” This is a very 
different conception from the 'one presented in the early records of 
the Hebrews. 

(2) When we first read of the Hebrew people, they are nomadic 
tribes little different from other tribes about them. What is surpris- 
ing is the fact that they have left such an imprint upon civilization 
when so many other ancient peoples have been lost in oblivion. 
When they entered Canaan or Palestine, they came as clans and 
patriarchal tribes with their flocks and herds. The tribe or family 
or group was the important unit, since the individual had only par- 
tially emerged from the social unit. Conflicts with the earlier set- 
tlers tended to increase the tribal clannishness and the solidarity of 
the groups. If one member of another group committed an offense, 
the whole group was punished. It was not even essential that the 
offender himself he punished. The group morality or tribal cus- 
toms made a place for blood revenge, the sacrifice of the first born, 
polygamy, and other practices which later came to be condemned. 

The prophets of the eighth century and after were important influ- 
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enccs in three lines of ethical development, (a) The emergence of the 
individual and the transition to full individual responsibility. In- 
stead of meting out punishment to an entire group, Ezekiel says, 
“The soul that sinneth, it shall die. The son shall not bear the 
iniquity of the father, neither shall the father bear the iniquity 
of the son.” (b) The emphasis upon personal purity and sin- 
cerity in place of ritual and outw^ard conformity. “Man looketh on 
the outv\rard appearance, but the Lord looketh on the heart." “I hate, 
I despise your feast days." “What doth the Lord require of thee, but 
to do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God.?” 
(c) A growing social passion for justice and righteousness in the 
affairs of community and nation. Amos strongly condemns, in the 
name of God, those who “know not to do right” but “who store up 
violence and robbery in their palaces,” those “which oppress the 
poor,” and “swallow up the needy, even to make the poor of the land 
to fail,” those who monopolize the corn and the wheat and make 
“the ephah small, and the shekel great.” Men are to look forward to 
a society in which good will and peace will be controlling principles. 

(3) The morality of a people is reflected in their attitude toward 
foreigners and toward the weak. In Hebrew history we see a de- 
velopment from harsh demands for blood vengeance and eagerness 
to repay brutality with brutality to the view that Israel is the servant 
of the nations. In the New Testament forgiveness of enemies is both 
taught and exemplified. 

An examination of the earlier records of Hebrew history will 
make clear that the foreigner had few rights which the Israelites 
were bound to respect. Non-Hebrew peoples were ruthlessly slaugh- 
tered, reduced to a condition of servitude, or heavily taxed (1 Sam- 
uel 15: 3; I Kings 9:20-21; Judges 1:28). Canaanites, Araalekites, 
and Moabites were killed, men, women, and children. A person, as 
such, had no claims that need be respected by the members of other 
groups. There were really two ethical standards, one which ap- 
plied to relations with other Hebrews, and another which referred 
to outsiders. While the Hebrew might not eat the flesh of an animal 
that had died “of itself,” he could give it to a stranger within 
his gates, or sell it to an alien (Deuteronomy 14:21). A noteworthy 
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exception which represents a more highly developed attitude toward 
the stranger is reflected in Leviticus 19:3J-34. Here the stranger is not 
to be harmed, but he “shall be unto you as one born among you.” 

After the establishment o£ the kingdom, and especially under Solo- 
mon, leagues with foreign nations became more common. There was 
a growing recognition of the value to be gained through agreement 
and compromise rather than by fairly continuous warfare. 

In parts of the book of Isaiah and in later writings, the idea is set 
forth that God’s sway was universal and other nations might also be 
the servants of Jehovah (Isaiah, chaps. 19-25). These nations might 
even be used by God for the purpose of punishing Israel for her 
sins. According to Jeremiah, a litde later, God had no favorites. He 
Hisliltpd unrighteousness and loved righteousness wherever these 
were found. The same sense of a growing international justice is 
found in the books of Jonah and Ruth. Jonah wanted to see Nineveh 
destroyed, but God is represented as desiring that the people repent. 
The book of Ruth is the story of a foreigner who became the an- 
cestress of the kings of Judah. 

The noblest ethical ideals of the Old Testament are carried over 
into the New Testament and expanded. Forgiveness of enemies, 
even those who are foreigners, is definitely taught. Jesus appears to 
go out of his way to place certain despised foreigners in an admirable 
light, as he did in the parable of the Good Samaritan. The doctrine 
of the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man is not in har- 
mony with race prejudice. 

Slavery, when it q,rosc, was, in many cases at least, a moral advance. 
It was an act of mercy to spare defeated peoples from the sword. 
Most slaves were obtained dirough warfare. If cities surrendered 
peaceably, the early Israelites were to take the inhabitants into their 
service; but if they resisted and fought, the males at least were to be 
put to the sword (Deuteronomy 20:10-14). The foreign slave was 
the property of his owner who could do with him as he wished. As 
time went on, however, a more humane attitude developed, and the 
rights of the owner were restricted. As a human being the slave was 
felt to have some rights. While the master could beat the slave, there 
was a penalty for beating him to death (Exodus 21:20-21). Rest on 
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the Sabbath day, and the privilege of participation in certain religious 
ceremonies were also stipulated (Exodus 20:10; 12:43-44). 

The Hebrew slave was in a more favorable position. Usually he 
became a slave through inability to pay his debts. The male worked 
for a six-year period and then was supposed to be released (Exodus 
21:2). The female slave could not claim such a privilege, since she 
nfren became one of the lesser wives of the owner. 

In the New Testament, slavery is pccepted as one of the institu- 
tions of the day. Christians, however, were to treat their slaves with 
consideration. While Paul sends Onesimus back to his owner 
Philemon, he exhorts the master to receive his slave as a Christian 
brother. 

We have illustrated the development of morality from three differ- 
ent fields, from the history of the administration of justice, the 
history of marriage and the position of woman, and the history of 
the early Hebrews. It is evident that morals are not something dis- 
tinct and separate from the actual personal and social lives of men 
and women. Moral standards grovy out of life itself and are related 
to human feeling and intelligence. As intelligence and experience 
grow and expand, the requirements of personal and social welfare 
are more and more taken into account. 

QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 

1. Certain tribes living in Borneo were reported to consider it an act of 
merit to slay and behead a member of an enemy tribe, yet they con- 
sidered it a heinous offense to slay a fellow tribesman. Men of various 
primitive tribes have been willing to lend their wives to honored guests, 
and yet they were as extremely shocked as modern men if their wives 
did the lending themselves. How do you explain such apparent incon- 
sistency? 

^1. Can you see any justification at all for the practice of killing off the 
aged and infirm in an early hunting age? 
lA. When slavery began, was it a moral advance or a step backwards? 

4. Go over the main steps in the administration of justice, and indicate 
how many of these steps have appeared in American history. 

5. Compare the conventional criminal-court procedure, in. which two 
partisan groups are each trying to win a victory, with the scientific 
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methods o£ investigation used in some juvenile courts. Sefi 'E. H. 
Sutherland, Criminology, J. B. Lippincott Company, 1924, pp. 283 fi. 

6. What restrictions, if any, arc placed upon' women in America? Should 
women have all the privileges, legal, political, and moral, which men 
have? 

7. Study and sketch briefly the moral development of one of the follow- 
ing: (1) the Greeks, (2) the Romans, or (3) the Christians. 

8. For an interesting account of the code of the feudal warrior class in 
Japan see 1. 0, Nitobe, Btishido, the Soul of Jopan. 
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Chapter III 


DUTY AS THE STANDARD 


REPtECTioN upon problems of right and wrong conduct first took 
definite form among the early Greeks, when men sought an intelli- 
gent way of living as well as an intelligent interpretation of the 
uni verse. From the time when Socrates walked the streets of Athens 
saying “Know thyself” and “Knowledge is virtue,” ethical specula- 
tion has tended to conform to certain types of explanation which 
have persisted down to the present day. These types of ethical theory 
are in part reflections of the differences in emphasis which thought 
has exhibited toward the basic problems of life. 

There are four main types of ethical theory. The first is known as 
Formalism. In answer to the question, “Why is this act right?” the 
formalist replies that the rightness is an inherent quality of the act 
itself. Right is right and wrong is wrong and the distinctions are 
absolute and final. Thus he will recognize few, if any, exceptions 
to moral standards. This position is best represented by Immanuel 
Kant whose views we shall consider in this chapter. 

The other three types of ethical theory, Utilitarianism, Naturalistic 
Ethics, and Self-Realization, correspond roughly to the three answers 
usually given in response to the question, “What is the greatest good 
in life?” They agree in holding that acts are right or wrong accord- 
ing to whether they promote or hinder the attainment of some end 
or goal considered to be good in itself. These are the teleological 
theories, the name coming from the Greek word telos meaning end 
or goal. Utilitarianism considers happiness the goal of life. Natu- 
ralistic Ethics has as its goal the complete adjustment of the individ- 
ual to his environment. The theory of Self-Realization sets as its 
goal the complete development of personality. These approaches 
will be considered in the following three chapters. 
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Formalism and Intuitionism 

For centuries there have been men who have believed that some 
actions arc right or wrong in themselves, apart from circumstances, 
and that some things arc good or bad in themselves. Among primi- 
tive peoples the tribal ways, or the “customary morality,’’ was abso- 
lute and unquestioned. Later, when codes of law were formed, the 
same conviction of inherent right or wrong attached itself to the law; 
Still later, when morality became more inward and reflective, it was 
natural for men to think that right and wrong were parts of the 
very constitution of certain types of acts, that there was a special 
moral faculty within man by means of which the moral quality of 
acts was clearly and immediately recognized. This theory of the 
nature of morality which views some acts as intrinsically right or 
wrong is called Formalism or Intuitionism, according to the way in 
which it is set forth. 

Formalism, For the formalist the standard of conduct is found in 
moral rules which arc inherendy right or wrong quite apart from 
any particular results which flow from them. Moral values inhere 
in certain types of acts which follow fixed principles. There are 
formulae in mathematics like “If equals be added to equals, the re- 
sults will be equal.’’ There are formal truths in logic like “Of two 
contradictory propositions both cannot be true.” The formalist as- 
serts that there are similar formulae in the field of ethics. For ex- 
ample, “Veracity is right," “Suicide is wrong,’’ “Humanity must 
never be considered a means, but alvrays an end.” 

Formalists do not believe that the rightness or the wrongness of 
an action depends upon the results of the action, although they do 
believe that good results ordinarily follow from good actions and 
evil results from evil actions. Right and wrong are inherent in the 
nature of things and are not derivable from any other standard. 

Intuitionism. The intuitionist believes that there is a kind of 
mental perception within man by which he discerns the difference be- 
tween right and wrong. If there is an intrinsic moral quality in 
some acts, it would seem reasonable to assume that there is a moral 
faculty in man which apprehends this moral quality. Intuitionists 
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have not been able to agree among themselves as to how this faculty 
should be interpreted, or as to how much of the content of morality 
is perceived in this way. Some persons would identify this moral 
sense with conscience, others say that reason is able to discern ab- 
stract moral truth. 

Stated differently, the theory of intuition is the view that truth may 
be obtained by a superrational and supersensible faculty of some 
kind. Human beings have special sense organs to apprehend the 
quality of objects in respect to color, taste, temperature, etc. Do they 
not, it is asked, also have a’ special moral sense to apprehend the 
qualities of objects or acts in respect to moral quality ? Morality, in- 
tuitionists claim, has its source in the nature of things and is made 
known to us by intuition which apprehends certain kinds of truth 
directly, or without the need of any appeal to human observation. 

Immanuel Kant, 1724-1804 

The outstanding representative of the view that actions are right 
or wrong according to their intrinsic nature, apart from any ends 
outside themselves, is Immanuel Kant. In his Criticjue of Practical 
Reason (1788), The Metaphysic of Morals, and other writings, 
Kant, who was a professor of philosophy at the University of Konigs- 
berg, Germany, set forth one of the great moral systems. 

The development of philosophy just previous to Kant forced him 
to ask and to attempt to answer the question, "What can we know ?” 
His answer in part was as follows: The world is divided into three 
parts, the innpr world of subjective states of mind (images, sensa- 
tions, etc.) which is not a realm of knowledge; the outer world of 
ultimate reality (noumena or thing-in-itself) which is unknown and 
unknowable by the ordinary process of sense perception; and the 
world of nature or the realm of e.xpericnce (phenomena) which is 
the realm of human knowledge. According to Kant, the mind is 
active and forms into a system of knowledge all the material 
brought in by the various senses. The mind has an innate way of 
working and our conception of the outer world, including the no- 
tions of space, time, causation and the laws of nature, are due to 
forms of thought (categories) which exist previous to experience, 
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atid which the mind projects upon nature. We interpret the world 
as we do because of these categories of the mind. The real world 
(noumena) cannot be known through sense experience but only 
dtrough the intellect (pure reason). Among these forms of thought 
is one which is central in Kant's ethical system— the categorical 
imperative, or the sense of duty. This is the moral law which 
is prior to experience (a prion) which springs from a man’s in- 
nermost being. « , , 

The Moral Law 


What docs Kant mean by the moral law? For Kant everything in 
nature acts in conformity with law. He says, “Two things fill the 
mind with ever new and increasing admiration and awe the oftener 
and the longer we reflect upon them: the starry heavens above and 
the moral law within.” The laws of nature are the laws of reason, 
and these laws of reason are reflected in the moral law which springs 
from man's innermost being. Man’s moral nature thus brings him 
into direct contact with the order of the universe. Only a rational 
being possesses the ability to act in conformity with the moral law. 
When the will is governed by reason, it is the moral law which legis- 
lates within the individual. It appears within man as a sense of 
ought, or what is popularly called conscience. 

The moral law is this sense of duty which originates in reason. It 
does not grow out of experience since it arises prior to experience. 
According to Kant, it is clear that all moral conceptions have their 
basis and source in reason completely a priori, and that they arc recog- 
nized by the ordinary reason of men as ^yell as by reason in its more 
speculative activity. The true object of reason is to produce a will 
which is good in itself, and not simply good as a means to something 
else. The pure idea of duty, or the moral law, apart from any in- 
gredient of sensuous desire, influences the heart of man much more 
strongly through his reason than do all the motives which have their 
origin in experience. Conscious of its own worth, the moral law 
treats all sensuous desires with contempt and gains mastery over 
them. Devotion to the dictates of the. moral law within is man’s 
highest duty. The conception of duty thus Comes to take a prominent 
place in the ethics of Kant. 
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The Motive 

For Kant a good motive, or a good will, is central. While there 
are many things which men call good, a good motive is the only 
thing that has intrinsic value. “Nothing can possibly be conceived in 
the world, or even out of it, which can be called good without quali- 
fication, except a Good Will.” The true object of reason is to pro- 
duce a will which is good in itself, since nothing else is always and 
necessarily good. Other things like intelligence, courage, and happi- 
ness arc usually good, but they may be used so as to promote evil. 
Intelligence or courage when used to carry out an evil purpose may 
increase the evil. Happiness may be gained in ignoble ways, or a 
person may gain happiness from an act which would bring unhappi- 
ness to a person of higher ideals. While a good motive is not the 
only good, it is the highest good and the condition of all other good. 

There is no direct connection between the morality of an act and 
its effects. If a man acts from a good motive, or out of loyalty to a 
sense of duty, then the act is good regardless of the consequences. If 
a man seeks to aid a sick friend, but from some unforeseen factor 
leaves him in a worse condition, the act is praiseworthy. On the 
other hand, if he seeks to injure the sick man, but inadvertently helps 
him, the act is still a vicious act. Kant does not say that results arc 
not to be considered, or that they are unimportant. He says that the 
moral quality of the act is not determined by them. A good will or 
motive is therefore the indispensable condition of the moral life. 
In order for the motive to be good, a man must act from a sense 

ot duty. If a man performs an act from inclination or desire, the act 
has no intrinsic value. 


It is a duty to maintain one’s life; and, in addition, everyone has also 
ijrect inclination to do so. But on this account the often anxious care 

r'lr ‘heir maxim has 

■lut not because duty requires. On the other hand, if adversity and hope- 
-ess sorrow have completely taken away the relish for life: if the un- 

uXecterwiirT'Tl'J.'’’ ‘"J‘finant at his fate rather than desponding 
dejected, wishes for death, and yet preserves his life without loving it- 
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not from inclination or fear, but from duty— then his maxim has a 
moral worth.* 

The Categorical Imperative, The moral law expresses itself, to 
use Kant’s famous term, in the “categorical imperative.” The cate; 
gorical imperative is the voice of duty, the sense of “ought,” the dic- 
tate of conscience, or the positive command which arises within the' 
morally sensitive person. It is a priori or derived from the reason 
itself and it is applicable to experience everywhere. This voice of 
duty lias reference not to what is but to what ought to be. The 
world of phenomena, which is the world of our ordinary knowledge, 
is conditioned by experience and is relative. The world of morality, 
which brings us into the world of supersensible reality, is absolute 
reality and therefore unconditional. The voice of conscience is the 
only thing that is fixed in a relative and changing world. 

If the will is governed by reason, or from within, it is absolute and 
unconditional, admitting of no exceptions; It is the categorical im- 
perative, the moral law. If the will is governed by inclination, by 
desire, or by sense impression, it does not have any positive moral 
quality. "If now the action is good only as a means to something else, 
then the imperative is hypothetical; if it is conceived as good in itself 
and consequently as being necessarily the principle of a will which 
of itself conforms to reason, then it is categorical." * 

Kant formulates his principles of morality in three ways. He tells 
us that they are simply different statements of the same law. They 
are the principle of universality; the principle of humanity as an end- 
in-itself; and, the principle of autonomy. We shall briefly consider 
them. 

The Principle of Universalitv 

Actions should spring not from impulses but rather from princi- 
ples that can be universalized. It is the very essence of reason to ex- 
press itself in necessary and universal terms. "Act in conformity with 
that maxim, and that maxim only, which you can at the same time 
will to be a universal law.” Expressed in another form it appears 

'-Immanuel Kant, Tie Me/a physic of Morals. Abbott trans,, 6th cd., Longmans, 
Green and Company, 1909, 1927, pp. I3-M, nj,man5, 

Ubid., p. 31. ■ . 
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in this way, “Act as if the maxim from which you act were to be- 
come through your will a universal law of nature.” 

In the second section of his Metaphysic of Morals, Kant gives four 
examples to make clear this principle of universality, A man after a 
succession of misfortunes feels tired of life and is contemplating sui- 
cide. Can such an act be justified? When he tries to universalize 
such behavior, it is evident that it cannot be approved. Such a prac- 
tice could not exist as a system of nature. If everyone were to com- 
mit suicide, it would lead to the elimination of the race itself. An- 
other man finds himself in a position where he needs to borrow 
money. In order to get the money he must promise to repay it 
within a definite time. He knows diat he will not be able to repay 
it then. May he get out of his difficulty by making a promise diat 
he knows he will be unable to keep? He asks, “Is it right ?” When 
this suggestion which has arisen out of self-love and convenience is 
changed into a universal law, he realizes how contradictory it is. No 
one could borrow, and no one would be willing to lend money, if 
such promises were not held as sacred trusts. A third man has in 
himself a talent which if cultivated would make him a more useful 
member of the community. He is in comfortable circumstances and 
prefers a life of case and pleasure. Yet he is concerned about his 
duty. As a rational being he cannot will that it become a common 
practice not to cultivate one’s talents. He must will therefore that 
his own faculties be developed. Finally, a man who is prosperous 
sees other persons in extreme poverty. He could easily help these 
persons but he is not inclined to do so. While such a society might 
continue to exist, the attitude is wrong, since a society in which a 
rich man considers his own interests only and disregards the needs of 
others is not a desirable social order in which to live. 

In referring to the type of situation which is presented in the sec- 
ond example given above, Kant says that the question is not whether 
it is expedient under the circumstances to make a false promise, but 
whether it is morally right. In order to answer the question con- 
clusively, one needs to ask whether this principle of avoiding some 
embarrassment, by making a promise which one has no intention 
of keeping, should have the force of a universal law, which would 
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apply to others as "well as to oneself. When, it is stated in this way, 
we sec at once that while we may be able to will some particular lie, 
we cannot will that lying should be a universal law. If lying were 
universal, then no promises would be accepted as valid and human 
confidence would be broken down. The principle thus proves itself 
to be self-destructive when it is taken as a universal law. To tell a lie, 
even to shield oneself or others from serbus disaster, is wrong in 
spite of the consequences because it is contrary to the moral law. 

The Principle of Humanity as an End-in-Itself 

Kant’s emphasis upon the inherent worth of personality has re- 
ceived more widespread approval than anything else in his writings. 
The passage which is probably most frequently quoted from his 
writings is “Act so as to use humanity, whether in your own per- 
son or in the person of another, always as an end, never as merely 
a means,” Radonal beings or persons, are ends-in-themselves and 
cannot rightly be made use of simply as means. We may use physi- 
cal things as means to our human purposes, but when we use another 
person as a means to an end we degrade him to the level of the ma- 
terial and violate his very bemg as a person. The person who is false 
to another in like manner uses that person as a means to his own 
advantage. 

While in theory, Kant’s principle of universality, prevbusly dis- 
cussed, seems to disregard consequences entirely, it would appear 
from the above that they do play a part in his thinking. 

In speaking of the above formulation of Kant’s moral law, Profes- 
sor W, K, Wright says: 

In this modified form it is one of the most fruitful that has ever been 
advanced in ethics. It is capable of endless illustration. The college stu- 
dent, the business and professional man and woman, the husband, wife, 
parent,— each may properly ask himself or herself: "Am I respecting my 
own personality and making the most of it? Or am I allowing myself 
through idleness, selfish enjoyment, and irrelevant distractions to become 
less of a real person than I owe it to myself and those dearest to me to 
become? Am I respecting the personalities of those about me, contribut- 
ing to their happiness when I can, and making it easier for them to 
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make the best of their lives? Or am I selfishly exploiting those about hie 
for my own advantage and at their real cost? Am I treating them as 
mere means, or as ends in themselves?” 

The principle has been applied since Kant’s time to many social prob- 
lems. Slavery was wrong, because the slave was exploited for the profit 
of others, and he was not treated as an end in himself. Prostitution is 
wrong; because in it a woman is treated as a mere means to man’s 
pleasure at the cost of the degradation of her own personality. The fact 
that she consents to her own degradation only signifies that she also 
violates the moral law, since she does not respect her own personality. 
Free love, is wrong; because the man and woman in such a relation do not 
truly respect themselves, and they refuse to develop their own characters 
in a manner best in the long run for themselves and for society. Drinking 
and gambling are wrong for similar reasons. Mere idleness in college, or 
absorption in extra-curricular activities to the extent that the student 
cannot get a real liberal or professional education, are cases of lack of 
self-respect.* 

The Principle of Autonomy 

According to Kant, man governs himself: he is a law unto himself. 
The moral laws to which he is subject are laws which he im^xises 
upon himself. Man is not governed from without, but from within. 
In obeying the sense of duty within himself, man is not obeying any 
outside legislator; he is obeying a law imposed by his own reason. 
While Kant was strongly impressed with the necessity of order and 
law, he also felt that the central fact of life was the voice of duty, 
the I ought," which implied the freedom and the independence of 
the individual. The result was his principle of the autonomy of the 
will, or the principle of personal self-government. The universal 
laws to which man is subject are "laws which he imposes upon him- 
self. Consequently, ’he is only under obligation to act in conformity 
with his own will, a will which by the purpose of nature prescribes 
universal laws,” 


An Evaluation of Kantian Ethics 

Kants ethical theory is one of the ablest presentations of the for- 
malist approach. During the latter half of the eighteenth century, 
n 3 m' Introduction to Ethics. The Macmillan Comiiany, 1929, 
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when men were questioning the very foundation of things and es- 
pecially all external authority, Kant impressed upon men the fact 
that order and consistency may be found within. Moral distinctions 
are not matters of mere expediency, nor expressions of personal in- 
clinations, nor are they due to the blind pressure of social customs. 
Moral distinctions are real, and intelligence is central. The sense of 
obligation is central in our moral consciousness, and there is an obli- 
gation to live according to some norm. The notion of duty is im- 
plied in any system of morality. Since the time of Kant, men have 
realized more fully that there must be something of intrinsic value, 
that a good motive is essential to conduct which we wholeheartedly 
approve, and that human personality is an end-in-itself. There are, 
however, certain weaknesses which need to be considered, and ques- 
tions which should be raised. 

1. The moral judgments of men have varied from age to age and 
from place to place. Ways of thinking, feeling, and acting are handed 
down by our ancestors through the process of cultural conditioning. 
Men frequently forget the way by which they have come to feel that 
one act is right and another wrong; consequently, they may insist 
that the rightness or the wrongness of the act is due to some quality 
inherent in the act itself. Questions of right and wrong are likely 
to be presented to the child as commandments of some sort, When 
morality becomes more conscious and reflective, and when external 
authority is laid aside, it is an easy step to the view that moral 
principles are absolute enactments which express themselves within 
the individual as a sense of duty. Men may fail, to realize that the 
moral principles which have become a part of themselves in this way 
are the principles which make a wholesome life possible under exist- 
ing conditions. 

2. Why should an act lack moral worth because it is in harmony 
with our desires and inclinations? As men develop in character and 
intelligence, they come to find increasing interest and happiness in 
following the path of duty. Kant’s conception of duty for duty’s sake 
is purely formal and divorces moral principles from particular con- 
tent and situations. Our lives, however, are lived under particular 
circumstances. Why should the principle of an action be independ- 
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cnt of every object of sensuous desire? Most men will rebel against 
the attempt to view the natural relations and inclinations of men as 
something inferior, and also against the attempt to elevate abstract 
principles above the needs of human personality. 

3. Kant’s principle of universality is open to serious objections. 
This principle is a fairly good negative guide in that men should be 
encouraged to consider the larger implications and the general rea- 
sonableness of the principles upon which they intend to act. When, 
however, we ask what we should do, especially in new and unique 
situations, this formal principle is not satisfactory. 

What is a person to do when duties conflict? If there is a conflict, 
for example, between the principle of truthfulness and the princi- 
ple of the worth of human life, the moral choice becomes a choice 
between competing ends or conflicting values. To universalize these 
principles only adds to the embarrassment. Under such circum- 
stances, it seems that the path of duty depends upon the conse- 
quences which Kant would have us ignore, at least theoretically. 
When a situation arises which presents a choice between loyalty and 
disloyalty to family or to country, the issue may be decided on the 
basis of Kant’s principles. When, however, a conflict arises between 
loyalty to family and loyalty to country, this principle appears inade- 
quate. 

The principle of universality may be interpreted in two very differ- 
ent ways. It may refer to particular acts under particular circum- 
stances, so that a man could argue that if anyone else were in exactly 
this situation he would be willing to have anyone else do the same 
thing, such as, steal or lie, if some good would result. If we judge 
an action from the point of view of the particular situation, it may 
lead to extreme laxness. There is, however, another interpretation 
and this is the one which Kant means to establish. The principle 
of universality refers to general types or principles of conduct. If a 
man is tempted to steal or to lie, he should ask whether he is able 
to will that stealing and lying become universal. Since such action 
would not only make social life impnssihlp . wQijm ii>«^w^fnrY 
to reason, he cannot will that they! should! be^i;^i;\iyj({fnslfafcd.T Con- 
sequently, these types of conduct pre ^ro^g^jSfjtiiout exception. 
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Whereas the first interpretation might lead to considerable laxity, 
this second interpretation is too extreme in that it allows no excepr 
tions under any conditions. There arc apparendy some good acdons 
which cannot be universalized without running into, inconsistencies. 
For example, Kant believes that the principle of relief may be uni- 
versalized, but if everyone were engaged in the relief of distress, it 
would not be necessary for anyone to engage in the activity. On the 
other hand, celibacy, as Kant states, could not be universalized as a 
principle, yet we can see some cases in which celibacy is not only 
right but a duty to future generadons. 

4. Apparendy, consequences, do play some part in Kant’s moral 
judgments. His position is that the moral quality of an act de- 
pends entirely upon the modve and not upon the consequences. Yet 
his own principle of universality tends to refute this. For example, 
in the illustrations used, consequences do play a part even though 
they are not recognized. He thinks that the principle of the relief of 
distress universalized would produce a desirable result, while the 
principle of celibacy universalized would produce an undesirable 
result. But why is one result called desirable and another undesira- 
ble? We arc left with mere assertions unless we appeal to conse- 
quences. One is right because its consequences are right or desira- 
ble; the other is wrong because its consequences arc wrong or un- 
desirable. Thus we see that the applications of the principle of 
universality imply a recognition of consequences, even though Kant 
does not attach any moral value to them. We need to ask why it is 
that we arc able to will that some acts become universal, and why 
it is repugnant to us to think of other acts as universal. Is it not 
because the acts which we gladly universalize are necessary con- 
ditions of human welfare, and the other acts are detrimental to 
human life ? Kant merely assumes the goodness or the values of cer- 
tain acts and institutions. When men challenge these assumptions 
and ask why they arc good, we are forced, are we not, to give a teleo- 
logical answer? Moral principles are made for man, not man for 
moral principles. 

The weakness of formalism is not so much that it is wrong, but 
Aat it is incomplete when left alone. , While we need a certain 
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amount of formalism in order to gain valid principles which are 
consistent, we need something more than formalism. Principles 
need content; they need to be applied more concretely to personal 
and social situations. The moral theories set forth in the following 
chapters judge conduct .on the basis of whether that conduct docs or 
does not forward some end or goal which is thought to be good. 

QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 

1. An impulsive and dangerous man is in a great rage because he thinks 
wrongly that your friend has injured him. He will seriously injure 
and perhaps kill your friend if he finds him before his anger has sub- 
sided. Do you think it would be right or wrong to tell a falsehood so 
that he will not find your friend? What would Kant’s answer be? 

2. What do you think of the statement, "To tell the truth is a duty, but 
only towards him who has a right to the truth?” Can it be defended? 
A French philosopher, B. Constant, argued that the idea of duty is 
inseparable, from the idea of right. To tell the truth is a duty toward 
him who has a right to the truth, but a man does not have a right to 
a truth if it means injury to others. See Abbott’s translation of Kant’s 
Theory of Ethics, Appendix, 6th ed., pp. 361 ff. 

^.^3^Vlcto^ Hugo, in Les Misirables, tells how Jean Valjean, an cx-convict 
under the name of M. Madeleine, had built up a successful business, 
was the popular mayor of his town, and a' public benefactor. While he 
is mayor, he learns that another man, a feeble-minded old beggar, has 
been arrested as Jean Valjean and is about to be sent to the galleys. 
Since the welfare of many persons depended upon him, what was it 
his duty to do? What would Kant say? 

'A'. A'reporter learns of "an affair” in the life of a girl from a prominent 
family. When the girl discovers that he knows the facts, she begs him 
not to print the story in his paper. If the story is published, it will 
undoubtedly harm the girl’s reputation. For the reporter it would be a 
“scoop,” and consequently he would like to send it in. What is the 
reporter’s duty in this situation? 

5. Some persons consider that a more adequate presentation of formalism 
is found in The Philosophy of Loyalty by Josiah Royce, Study Royce’s 
view, especially as found in Chapter Three, and be ready to discuss 
his position. 
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Chapter IV 


happiness as the standard 


Inshaup contrast to the formalism of Kant arc tlie teleological views 
which we are to consider next. These theories judge conduct as right 
or wrong in relationship to some end or goal which is considered 
good. After all, a knowledge of goals is important. A few years ago 
in an important football game a player ran eighty yards and made a 
touchdown at the wrong goal. In the greater game of life, if we are 
to play well, we must know the direction in which the greatest good 
is to be found. In this chapter we shall consider the views that 
emphasize pleasure or happiness as the thing to be gained. Where a 
distinction is drawn between pleasure and happiness, pleasure is usu- 
ally associated with die sensory or perceptual level of experience, 
whereas happiness is associated with the thought or conceptual level 
of experience. In popular discussions, however, pleasure and hap- 
piness are used as almost synonymous terms. 

This doctrine that p leasure or happiness is the chief go_pd in life is „ 
known as He d onism.,; Since the time of Jeremy Bcnthani and John 
StuarTMUl in the nineteenth century. Utilitarianism has been the 
chief hedonistic doctrine. Utilitar ian ism diff ers from earlier .hcdoais- 
tlc theories since it emphasizes not the pleasure of the individual, but-. 
‘’tETgreatesF happiness of the great nuraben" Interest shifts from 
theT^vTduarfo" die sociaT group. 

Hedonism dates back at least to Democritus (c. 460-c, 362 n.c.), 
who said that happiness is the object of our conduct, and to Aristip- 
pus (c. 435-c. 356 H.C.), a pupil of Socrates whose home was in Gyrene 
on the Northern Coast of Africa. The views of Aristippus are some- 
times called Cyrenaicism. Pleasure is said to be the one and only 
good. The most intense pleasure is the highest good and is the aim 
of life, Epicurus (c. 342-270 b.c.) another Greek exponent of the 
pleasure theory modified the views of Aristippus. His system of 
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ethics was known as Epicureanism. Not the most intense pleasure 
but the most lasting and the highest is the thing for which men 
should seek. The spiritual pleasures are elevated above the fleeting 
physical pleasures and self-control, friendship, and wisdom are en- 
couraged and developed. The pleasure theory was revived during the 
Renaissance, and especially in England in the seventeenth century 
by Thomas Hobbes (1588-1679) and John Locke (1632-1704). 
Later exponents of the pleasure theory were Jeremy Bentham (1748- 
1832) and John Stuart Mill (1806-1873). 

Types of Hedonism 

The doctrine that the chief good in life is pleasure takes a number 
of forms. We shall distinguish between psychological hedonism and 
ethical hedonism, then between egoistic hedonism and altruistic 
hedonism. These types of hedonism are not all mutually exclusive. 
While a person could not accept egoistic and altruistic hedonism at 
the same time, he could accept cither one of them along with psycho- 
logical hedonism, or even with ethical hedonism. 

,1 Psvcholoeical hedonism i s the view that every person does as a ma t- 
^ ter of fact seek his own pleasure in lif e. The only motive that is 
effective in conduct is the desire to get pleasure and to avoid pain. 
Just as it is natural for water to seek its own level, so it is natural for 
men to seek pleasure. This position was defended by Jeremy Ben- 
tham. The theory is defended as one which is psychologically true 
and as one which gives a scientific foundation by which to under- 
stand and to control human conduct. 

In contrast to psychological hedonism , ethiced hedonism doe.s ho t 
f) claim that we always seek to fflin pleasure and avoid pain, hm- i-har 
we ou^t tq^s o. Men should cho(^ so that their artinns will bring 
the most happiness and the least unhappiness. Pleasure or happiness 
is not the sign or accompaniment of some other value, but the value 
itself. When we consider the views of John Stuart Mill, this position 
will receive additional elaboration. 

Those who accept pleasure as a standard may difier in emphasiz- 
J ^ self-interest or the common good. The first i s egoistic hedon ism. 

and the second altruistic hedonism. Some thinkers like Aristippus, 
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Epicurus, and Thomas Hobbes have reduced morality to sel hiQtgtgst 
considered on a pleasure-pai n basis. If there is an opposition between 
our own Interests andl^intercsts of others, our sole duty is to our- 
selves regardless of the cost to others. The type of hedonism which 
stresses happiness, not to the in dividual but fo r thejgreatesLnumber /J 
nf p^le. is ptruTstirSeHonisrii. As mentioned above, since the time 
^fBoi^^and Mill this form of hedonism has been the prevalent 
type, andfi ha dji Een cdled nrilitar iaj i ist n . 

The Utilitarianism of Jeremy Bentham 

Jeremy Bentham (1748-1832) was especially interested in social 
and political reforms. This undoubtedly influenced him to seek a 
basis for morality that was practical or useful and that was social in 
its scope. He used die phrase “the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number," and felt that in it men have a yardstick that may be applied 
both to individual and to social behavior. 

Nature, said Bentham, has placed man under the guidance of two 
masters, pleasure and pain. It is for them to indicate what man ought 
to do or to leave undone. “Man is a pleasure-seeking, pain-avoiding 
animal.” Psychological hedonism is set forth and defended as a true 
account of man as he is. These two sensations determine man’s be- 
havior. That which brings pleasure is good, and that which brings 
pain is evil. 

Since pleasure is good and pain is evil, the consequences are the 
important parts of actions. Consequences determine whether an act 
is good or evil. The proper ethical attitude is to calculate carefully 
the amount of pleasure and the amount of pain any act will bring, 
cheii to subtract the pain from the pleasure and find the balance. If 
there is a balance in favor of pleasure, the act is a good act. Since 
men naturally tend to seek pleasure and to avoid pain, there is no 
need to use the word “ought” at all. 

Bentham’s Utilitarianism was established on a purely quantitative 
basis takingjnto account the strength or the amount of pleasure and 
the ni miEer of persons involved. Tjiesc arc the only relevant differ- 
ences that heed to be considered since the quality of the pleasure 
may be disregarded. Bentham lived in an age that had just passed 
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through great development in the mathematical sciences. Qualitative 
differences of such things as warmth and sound were being ex- 
pressed in numerical relationships. What would be more natural 
than to apply such measurements to pleasure and pain and gain ex- 
actitude in these fields? Pleasures vary according to: intensity 
(strength or weakness), duration, certainty, nearness, fecundity or 
the tendency to be followed by like sensations, purity, and the num- 
ber of people involved. If these elements are measured, it will be 
possible to give an exact and objective statement of the morality of 
any action. 

The UmiTARiANisM of John Stuart Mill 

John Stuart Mill (1806-1873), the greatest of the Utilitarians, ac- 
cepts the general position of Bentham, defends it against numerous 
attacks, and adds some new elements. In defining Utilitarianism, 
Mill speaks of it as “the creed which accepts as the foundation of 
morals. Utility, or the Greatest Happiness Principle, holds that ac- 
tions are right in proportion as they tend to promote happiness, 
wrong as they tend to produce the reverse of happiness. By happiness 
is intended pleasure, and the absence of pain; by unhappiness, pain, 
and the privation of pleasure.” ‘ Pleasure and the absence of pain are 
the only things desirable as ends. All desirable things are so be- 
cause of the pleasure they give or because they are a means to the 
attainment of pleasure and the prevention of pain. 

Of the many criticisms which Mill answers, we shall consider only 
two. First is the charge that Utilitarianism promotes sensuousness 
or that it is “a doctrine worthy only of swine.” Mill points out that- 
it is not the Utilitarians but the critics themselves who would ddaase 
human nature since they assume that human beings arc capable of 
enjoying only those pleasures of which swine are capable. Human 
beings with refined faculties are not satisfied with the pleasures of the 
beast, but seek the higher pleasures of the intellect, of the feelings 
and imagination, and of the moral sentiments. Those who are 
equally acquainted with and equally able to enjoy the higher and 

'John Stuart Mill, VtiUtatianim, Everyman's Library, E. P. Dutton and Comnanv. 
1910, p. 6 . ’ 
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the lower pleasures, give a definite preference to those pleasures 
vhich employ the higher faculties of man. The charge that Utili- 
tarianism encourages selfishness is also vigorously denied by Mill 
who points out that not the person’s own happiness but the good of 
all men is the standard of what is right in conduct. So long as we 
live in an imperfect and unjust society, the sacrifice of one’s own 
happiness for the happiness of others is the highest virtue. Such 
sacrifice, however, is never an end-iii-itself; it is a means to some 
greater happiness for mankind. 

The most important change which Mill makes in Utilitarianism 
is to add a qualitative standard to Bentham’s quantitative standard. 
"It is quite compatible with the principle of utility to recognize the 
fact that some \inds of pleasure are desirable and more valuable than 
others. It would be absurd that while, in estimating all other things, 
quality is considered as well as quantity, the estimation of pleasures 
should be supposed to depend on quantity alone.” ® As wc have seen 
above, Mill was more or less forced into this position in his defense 
of the happiness principle. A person whose faculties are more highly 
developed is capable of higher pleasures and also of more acute 
suffering. The mental pleasures are superior to bodily pleasures, and, 
once a man has lived on a higher level, he can never really wish to 
•sink into a lower level of existence. This may be due to a human 
sense of dignity, to his realization of the desirability of the higher 
pleasures, or to some other reason. “It is better to be a human being 
dissatisfied than a pig satisfied; better to be Socrates dissati.sfied than 
a fool satisfied.” 

What evidence or proof is there that men actually do desire pleas- 
ure? Can they be sure that happiness is the greatest good in life.’* 
Mill warns us that questions of ultimate ends cannot be proved in 
any final sense. This is true of all first principles, those of knowl- 
edge as well as those of conduct. Consciousness is immediate or 
direct and knowledge grows out of such experience. The only evi- 
dence wc have that an object is visible is that people do see it. In the 
realms of sight and .sound our perceptions are our undeniable evi- 
dence. In like manner, the only evidence that anything i.s desirable 
p. 7. 
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is that men do actually desire such things. Men do desire pleasure 
or happiness, says Mill, and they do so because it is the thing most 
to be desired or the greatest good. Thus the standard for conduct 
is and should be pleasure. 

The Utilitarians believe that the best evidence of a good character 
is good actions and thus they stress the consequences of conduct. An 
action is not to be called right or wrong because it is performed by 
a good or a bad man, or because the man is courageous or amiable. 
Such considerations are relevant to our estimation of persons but 
not of actions. On the other hand, a right action does not neces- 
sarily mean that the person has a virtuous character; it means that 
the act in question leads to desirable results. The morality of an act 
depends not on the motive that prompts it, but upon the effects of 
the act upon society as a whole. In some cases, however, where 
unforeseen circumstances prevent good consequences, we recognize 
the act as praiseworthy because of the intended effects. In other cases 
where a vicious intention miscarries and some good effect ensues, we 
condemn the man because of the intended consequences. 

Whereas Bentham depended upon the person’s enlightened self- 
interest to explain consideration for the welfare of other men. Mill 
felt that the social state was natural and more or less habitual to 
man. There is no clear line of separation between the interests of 
the individual and of society. The social feeling of mankind is a 
powerful force which tends to grow stronger as men advance in 
civilization. A society of equals can exist only when “the interests 
of all are to be regarded equally.” When men co-operate as they 
must in society, their interests tend to be the same. They realize that 
the interests of others are in essential harmony with their own in- 
terests. To promote not individual happiness but the greatest total 
happiness is the essence of Mill’s position. 

An Evaluation of the Happiness Theory 

The desire to be happy is a normal desire and it appears to be 
widespread if not universal. That pleasure is a good and pain an 
evil seems to be on the whole self-evident. Unhappiness and pain 
indicate that something in ourselves or in our environment is wrong 
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and needs to be changed. Within broad limits it is to admittcci 
that the happiness standard is a more or less accurate guide o 
duct, especially if the higher or intellectual pleasures are kept 

The happiness standard has the advantage of setting up a 
that is easily recognized, even though we do not al\v.y s know exact y 
how to attain happiness. No form of conduct would be c.illcd a 
tue if it did not, at least in the long run, increase human happinc-M. 
The virtues, like courage, self-control, and honesty, are the tyjKS o 
conduct that tend to increase happiness. If they consistently led to 
unhappiness, men would probably call them vices instead of virtues. 

The Utilitarian Movement, the revival of hedonism in the nine- 
teenth century, has led to many practical, social, economic, and pi- 
litical reforms. The movement grew out of the wretched conditions 
that existed in. England after the Napoleonic Wars and the dislvirh- 
a nrw of the early stages of the industrial revolution. Mci\ were made 
conscious of unjust and cruel conditions which had been taken 
largely for granted, and they were moved to work for changes whitis 
would make possible greater human happiness. Pain and misery 
were regarded as warnings which it was dangerous to disregard. In 
England, where Utilitarianism arose, the anti-slavery movement, the 
new missionary program, and the Reform Bill of 18.?2 were all to a 
considerable extent expressions of the new urge to bring gre.itcr 


happiness to all mankind. 

In pointing out certain weaknesses of the happiness theory, wc shall 
need to distinguish between different types of hedonism. l'‘irsi, let 
us consider psychological hedonism. Some men might seek [ricasurc 
all the time and all men might be motivated by pleasure part of the 
time, yet that would not prove the theory true. To prove the theory 
it would be necessary to prove its universality, and this appears lo hr 
impossible. If a man rushes to save the life of another ixTSon, il\crr 
is no conscious thought or weighing of the pleasure and pain in- 
volved. This is also true of many acts performed l)y the average 
person. To say that every act is motivated by feelings of pleasure 
and pain because these sensations accompany all of our acts is like 
arping that the purpose of driving a car is to consume gasoline. 
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Ethical hedonism, the view that we ought to seek pleasure and 
avoid pain, like psychological hedonism, presents difSculties. Ac- 
cording to Mill, a person on a higher cultural level will require dif- 
ferent l{inds of pleasure than a man on a lower cultural level. The 
pleasure and pain which will come to a man will be those which are 
in accord with his character and cultural development. The things 
that give a man pleasure change in a few years, or during his life- 
time, as well as in the liistory of the race. Apparently it is the char- 
acter of the man who is seeking satisfaction, and not the desire for 
pleasure, that determines conduct. Men are not alike; one man’s 
pleasure is another man’s pain. The dishonest or stingy man will 
seek pleasure according to his ideals, and the honorable man will 
seek pleasure on the basis of an entirely different set of ideals. Not 
all pleasures are of equal worth. Since some kinds of happiness are 
opposed to moral values, then happiness itself cannot be the standard 
of value. There arc values that cannot be measured in terms of 
pleasure and pain. 

To accept pleasure or happiness as the standard of right and 
wrong is to place emphasis almost exclusively upon feeling to the 
neglect of the intellectual, aesthetic, and religious side of man’s 
nature. The fleeting nature of mere feeling is expressed by Bradley; 

Pleasures, we saw, were a perishing series. This one comes, and the 
intense self-feeling proclaims satisfaction. It is gone, and we are not sat- 
isfied. It was not that one, then, but this one now; and this one now is 
gone. It was not that one, then, but another and another; but another 
and another do not give us what we want; we are still left eager and con- 
fident, till the flush of feeling dies down, and when that is gone there 
is nothing left. We are where we began, so far as the getting happiness 
goes; and we have not found ourselves; and we are not satisfied.’ 

Happiness is evidendy a by-product and not an end-in-itself. The 
pursuit of pleasure by itself leads to its own defeat. The person who 
says, “I am going out to find happiness,” will probably not find it. 
Happiness apparently comes to men as a by-product of achievement, 
of crcativencss, or of the fulfillment of function. The terms “good” 

’F. H. Bradley, Ethical Studies, 2nd edition, Oxford University Press, 1927, p. 96, 
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and “happiness” apparently are not synonymous. As John Dewey 
says, "The statement that all good has enjoyment as an ingredient is 
not ^uivalent to the statement that all pleasure is a good.” We judge 
some pleasures to be good, others we condemn. 

, The emphasis upon “the greatest happiness of the greatest num- 
ber” has much to commend it. Misery and pain are indications that 
something is wrong. We do. need to increase human happiness. 
Yet it is well to remember that to emphasize happiness alone may be 
quite inadequate. Happiness while a good is not the chief good 
since it represents only one side of man’s nature and one class of 
ends. Man is a rational as well as a feeling being and he needs to 
grow. The good consists in growth and in a maximum of life and 
not simply in a maximum of pleasurable sensations. 

The Attainment of Happiness 

While it is not possible to accept happiness as a complete goal, 
nevertheless happiness is a good to be desired. Therefore it may be 
in order here to digress briefly to ask how we may attain it, 

In our discussion thus far we have indicated that the desire for 
happiness is normal and widespread and that pain and unhappiness 
are indications that something is wrong. Why, then, arc so many 
people unhappy today ? Disregarding the evils of our social system, 
such as poverty, economic injustice, and war, as well as the misfor- 
tunes that occasionally visit some individuals and family groups, 
many persons arc unhappy because they are looking in the wrong 
places for happiness. Among the “mistaken roads” over which per- 
sons hope to attain happiness is wealth. While a certain income is 
necessary, since persons must have food, clothing, shelter, and other 
things, this is not the way to the happy life. Persons who have lived 
in close contact with the very rich tell us that they are by no means 
the most happy group in society. Fame or notoriety, while frequently 
sought after, is another blind alley on the road to happiness. Others 
seek happiness through a round of amusements. These, however, 
• soon lose their appeal and do not give the expected contentment. 
These paths often lead to disappointment because happiness is so 
largely a state within the person. 
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There is no formula for happiness which will be effective n 
individuals. A study of happy and unhappy persons seems to ind’ 
cate, however, that the following four factors are important ^ 
attainment of happiness. First, some worth-while work into u - l 
a person can put his best. Enjoyment of work and success iiTl^ • 
one of the chief elements in happiness. What men dislike i, “ 
work and drudgery rather than work itseff.. If men hate their 
It may be a curse rather than a blessing. A small boy is saH 
remarked that life would be “just great" if it were not for twol " 
ff we didn't have to get up before breakfast or work betw^n f,’ 
One study of happy persons made at Columbia University indT*^“ j 
that happiness is associated with responsible, hard-workin^ 
and not with impulsive, amusing dilettantism." Happinesf 
quendy the r«ult of deliberate achievement, and g^o^^ om L I t 
and self-sacrifice rather than from mere emotion. It freq 
near the field, the factory, and the crowded desk. ^ 

A second ingredient of happiness is a great loyalty, or devor! 
something greater than oneself. For some persons this nrel l 
and purpose will be found in their work. An outstandfn 
“ b, the life of Jane Adda™ who gave and feiS h^iv' 

■n a peat SKial taalt in Chicago. Ihoa wS have a aenw 
Mon m a noble task, and those who contribute much to^“ ,?“• 
of the race, pin a satishtetion seldom known by those whth^*'™ 
pven so fully. For many persona this sense ofC; m ° ‘’'r™ 
greater than themselves comes outside their rouLe’^adn, 

»me through loyalty to a peat personality, througE wfe * “V 
ideals, or taugh contact with some movement or nrSEl. ■ 
one IS endeavoring to promote. &3ntzation that 

A third element in happiness is an expanding and frien,1l • 
est in other persons and things. The self-cente^d n ^^ter- 

happy. Self-absorption may le!d to the cxagSojl oTm“ " 
and pains, to self-pity, to vanity and a deSc for admir 

individual cannot live unto and for himself alone ^ ^ 
than an individual in order to get along at all' A 
York Tim», March 9, 1930. ' ^ 
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interests and broad human sympathies are elements in a life that is 
rich and full. A harmonious adjustment in marriage r)r with inti- 
mate friends and companions is also needed. The desires for recog- 
nition and response demand .some satisfaction. 

Interest in other persons needs to be a friendly intere,st and not 
that of the faultfinder or scandalmonger. Tlie faultfinder probably 
will not be finally successful in life, and is'seldom if ever happy. The 
person who cultivates the attitude of looking for the best in others 
will be rewarded by finding a large number of admirable qualities, 
since his attitude will call forth the best in others as well as in him- 
self. A similar attitude of looking for the good that is near at hand 
is a' valuable trait. Distant fields tend to look green. Some persons 
are continually saying, “If I were just in some other place,” or “If I 
were just some other person,” how grand life would be. The writer 
once saw a picture in which the artist had drawn two dogs each 
with its head through a fence eating out of the bowl belonging to 
the other dog. No doubt each dog was convinced that it was getting 
a much better meal. While we should strive to make progress, we 
need to sec and to enjoy the values that are near at hand. 

The final clement in happiness, that we shall mention here, is 
character and a well-integrated self. A psychologist tells us that the 
chief clement in unhappiness is the conflict in our lives between in- 
compatible tendencies.' This docs not mean that, for happiness, we 
must have a life without difficulties and problems. For a man whose 
life is at peace within, external ohstaclcs and difficulties may add 
to the zest of living. Happiness is largely a state within. External 
circumstances arc important, but they arc not the final factors. The 
cultivation of a rich inner life and a strong character are among 
the most important elements. This, perhaps, is exceedingly fortunate. 
If happiness depended most largely upon things and came from 
without, then other persons could rob us of it. Perhaps this is part 
of the meaning of the statement by Jesus that “the kingdom of God 
IS within you.” The kingdom is to be gained by changing oneself 
as well as by changing the environment. 

McDougall, Character and the Conduct oj Life, G. P. Putnam’.<i Sons, 
1«7, chap. IX. 
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QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 

i L A farmer, after a few decades of successful farming, decided to re- 
tire. He purchased a new home in the town nearby. His new home 
was equipped with many modern conveniences which he did not have 
in the country. However, the long-looked-for leisure and comforts, 
which he thought would bring him happiness, did not give him the 
contentment and the peace which he had expected. Is this typical? 
How do you explain this case? 

l_^/To what extent is happiness due to outside circumstances and to what 
extent an inner state or condition? Do adverse external conditions 
always detract from our happiness, or do they sometimes give zest to 
life? Do you agree with the statement that happiness springs from 
character and not from circumstances? Explain. 

3. What is the meaning of sudering? Is there any value at all in pain? 

4. What part does a sense of humor play in helping us to be happy? 
What part does laughter play? 

5. See John Stuart Mill’s answer to the charges that Utilitarianism is; (I) 
Too lofty an ideal for humanity. (2) A view that renders man cold 
and unsympathetic, and is a “godless” doctrine. (3) Mere expediency. 
See John Stuart Mill, Utilitmanum, Everyman’s Library, pp. 17-20. 
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Chapter V 


NATURE OR EVOLUTION AS THE STANDARD. 


The system of ethics which emphasizes “nature,” biological develop- 
ment, the maximum of life, or adaptation to environment, is called 
the Ethics of Naturalism or more recently the Ethics of Evolution. 
The terms “nature” and “naturalism” are used in a great variety 
of senses. Naturalism ordinarily means the explanation of the higher 
or later or more complex in terms of the lower or earlier or more 
simple. The laws which operate throughout nature are also believed 
to determine man’s behavior. Naturalism is thus an explanation of 
things in terms of resident forces, quite apart from any outside pur- 
pose or agency- It is an appeal to the facts of the world of nature. 

Today naturalistic ethics is evolutionary ethics, since the prevail- 
ing explanation of the world of nature is in terms of evolution. 
Theories of naturalism and of evolution did not begin with the 
nineteenth century. Naturalism goes back at least as far as Democ- 
ritus, and ideas of evolution to Anaximander and Anaxagoras in 
ancient Greece. We shall confine our consideration to views which 
have been set forth during the last one hundred years. While there 
are divergences in presentation, some form of the Ethics of Evolution 
is set forth by such men as Charles Darwin, Herbert Spencer, Leslie 
Stephen, and M. Deshumbert. The Ethics of Evolution assumes 
chat what is natural is right, that the standard of goodness is to be 
found in the evolutionary process at work in nature, and that the 
good is that which is achieved through natural selection. We shall 
turn, next, to a brief elaboration of the views of Darwin, Spencer, 
and Deshumbert. 


Chxrles Darwin, 1809-1882 

The publication of Darwin’s Origin oj Species in 1859, and The 
Descent of Man a few years later, furnished scientific evidence for 
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the theory of biological evolution. The conception of evolution a.s’ 
the result of natural selection in the struggle for existence soon be- 
came a fairly popular view among informed persons. The new 
evidence seemed to account for the evolution of all life, including 
man, by natural agencies of cause and effect, existent in the pa.st as in 
the present, and without the aid of mind or any outside agency. 

As a result of long and careful investigations Darwin liad col- 
lected a mass of evidence which convinced him of the change of 
species. The problem of how one species arose from another was 
more difficult to see. Suggestions from the work of animal breeders 
and the cultivation of plants, along with the theory of population 
.set forth by Malthus, offered the clue. Animal breeders were careful 
■to select the animals with the most desirable traits and in this way 
they were able to improve the stock. Here was one clue. Does 
nature also use this method ? The theory of Malthus had pointed out 
that population tends to outrun the food supply since there is a 
biological tendency to increase in a geometric ratio or by doubling, 
while food for the population increases in an arithmetic ratio or by 
simple additions. While there arc other positive and negative checks 
on the population, in the last resort it is the food supply which 
determines the population. Putting these suggestions together with 
others which he had gained from his observations and investigations, 
Darwin set forth his famous doctrine of natural selection. 

The theory of natural selection rests upon four nOSttll at.eS.L-1.- 
Heredity, Parents produce offspring more or less like thcmselvc.s. 
Like tends to beget like. 2. Variations . No two offspring are 
exactly alike. There are small differences. 3. The stmgRle for 
existence b ased chiefly upon competition for food. There is com- 
petidon within each species, and struggle against enemies in other 
species. 4 . T he survival of the fi ttest or the tendency of those best 
adapted to the environment to survivFLhe struggle. Thus progress 
takes place as a result of the elimination of diose individuals less 
fftted and the propagation of the more capable. 

Darwin gave most attention to the case for organic evolution. 
He collected a great mass of evidence from such fields as compara- 
dve anatomy, embryology, vestigial remains, and geographical distri- 
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butlon. He also offered evidence for the development of mental and 
moral qualities and the close relationship between the subhuman and 
the human. Animals, the lowest savages, and the highest men are con- 
nected by the finest gradations. The same senses and many of the 
same instincts and emotions appear. Man’s moral sense is based on 
sociability which grew out of sympathy, and sympathy is seen in 
both animals and man. In discussing such virtues as sympathy, 
fidelity, and courage, he says: 

Such social qualities, the paramount importance of which to the lower 
animals is disputed by no one, were no doubt acquired by the progenitors 
of man in a similar manner, namely, through natural selection, mded by 
inherited habit. When two tribes of primeval man, living in the same 
country, came into compedtion, if (other circumstances being equal) the 
one tribe included a great number of courageous, sympathetic, and faith- 
ful members, who were always ready to warn each other of danger, to aid 
and defend each other, this tribe would succeed better and conquer the 
other.* 

This application of the principle of natural selection to the field 
of morals led to some interesting conclusions. It was seized upon by 
many because it seemed to put ethics on a scientific and naturalistic 
basis. Standards for human conduct were now to be sought in the 
very nature of things. Artificial devices and purposeful explanations 
were needed no longer. Chance and mechanical processes were be- 
lieved to be working in the direction of good. The good was, there- 
fore, to be gained by natural selection. 

Herbert Spencer, 1820-1903 

Herbert Spencer gave one of the most elaborate presentations of 
nineteenth-century naturalism. He was a great generalizer who 
popularized the theory of evolution and attempted to apply it to 
all realms of modern thought. The idea of Evolution in his min d 
became a cosmic principle. There is a Cosmic Unity, a World 
Energy, or a Power behind the world of appearances, but we can- 
not discover the nature of this Ultimate Reality. It is unknown and 

‘Charles Darwin, The Descent of Man, chap. V. 
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unknowable. Human experience and logical thinking imply a cos- 
mic unity of some sort. 

Central to Spencer’s ethical position is the emphasis upon the 
adaptation of the organism to the physical environment. Ethical 
impulses, ideas, ideals, and moral standards are all explained in the 
biological conceptions of adaptation and survival. 'This emphasis 
brought Spencer into close harmony with the views of Darwin. 
Life is “the continuous adjustment of internal relations to external 
relations.” The greatest good is length of life and harmonious adap- 
tation to the environment. Not only a long life but its richness or 
fulln ess or “breadth" must be considered, and not merely the in- 
dividual life but all life. 

Moral conduct is that action which leads to the preservation and 
adaptation of life, whether of the individual or of the group. Such 
good actions tend to produce happiness or pleasure. The surplus of 
pleasure over pain makes life desirable and is also a sign of healthy 
functioning. Spencer does not, however, go the whole way with the 
Utilitarians and say that it is pleasure that makes an action good and 
pain that is evil. Pleasure tends to accompany acts which lead in the 
direction of human welfare, and pain tends to accompany actions of 
the opposite kind. On the whole, the pursuit of happiness would be 
advantageous to survival. 

Spencer exhi bits a n unshakable conviction that the natural^ lawj 
of the evolutionary ^ ocess it^F lead in tKe'dlrectioni^oF tHe good. 
As tfie individual improves physicalIylj~KeTs''aIso passing from a 
crude gregariousness to conscious sympathy and intelligent co-opera- 
tion. The laws of nature are gradually bringing a harmony so that 
acts which are good for the individual are also good for the group 
and for the race. Moreover, acts which bring pleasure, acts which 
bring personal adaptation, and acts which preserve the race tend 
to coincide in one grand harmony. There are occasions, however, 
when the sacrifice of an individual for the preservation of the species 
is necessary. This opposition between individual good and social 
good is becoming less and will disappear eventually. 

The implication of the position set forth above is clear both for 
personal and social morality. The chief duty of man is to stand 
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aside and avoid interference with the processes of nature. Let man 
trust i n evolution sinc e it is gradually br inging about a more har- 
' mbnious adjustment of his nature to the environment in which he 
fives. Biological changes in the constitution of man are tending to 
'ellSnate evils and to bring happiness and progress. A system of 
morality should be founded on the laws of the evolution of life. 

The duties of society or of the state with respect to individuals are 
also clear. Apart from artificial devices or manipulation, the strongest 
members of society will achieve the greatest success and propagate 
their kind. The desirable qualities will be handed on to future gen- 
erations and will increase. The individuals with defects or weaker 
strains will naturally fail to survive. In this way society will be 
purged of its weaklings and the race will be strengthened. Apart 
from protecting men from foreign aggression and preventing crime 
within the group, the state has few, if any, duties. Individuals must 
be as free as possible from all interference by the state so that the 
laws of nature will work without hindrance in their own lives and 
in social relationships. Spencer regarded even education, the postal 
service, and the making of roads as outside the proper jurisdiction 
of government. Individuals may assist others, since charity is at 
least good for the giver. Such benevolence, however, is outside the 
function of government. 

M. Deshumbert’s Theory 

In An Ethical System Based on the Laws of Nature, M. Deshum- 
bert sets forth an ethical system closely akin to those just considered. 
From among the more recent statements of the evolutionary ap- 
proach, we shall select this for a brief exposition. 

Nature includes everything that exists, and nothing can exist 
apart from nature. Man, then, is a part of nature, a component part 
of the universe and subject to the same laws as are found in the rest 
of nature. Since it is in nature that we live and have our being, 
it is the part of wisdom to find out what nature wants in order that 
we may obey her laws and live a full, harmonious life. 

The first great facts about nature that impress us arc the “over- 
whelming plenitude of life distributed throughout the universe,” 
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and the "persistent tendency to live.” To live appears to be the fun- 
damental law of all existence. Wherever life can exist, there it ap- 
pears, and against all obstacles it strives to continue to live. Nature 
has endowed living creatures with a marvelous power of adaptation. 
Consider the superabundance of life in the air, on land, and on the 
surface and in the depths of the water. Adaptation of living crea- 
tures to every kind of environment and to most diverse conditions 
is in evidence. Consider also such things as the numerous protec- 
tive devices like bitter juices and prickly hairs, the recuperative 
faculty or the healing power of nature, the adjustments made to 
serve life processes, the maternal foresight, and the co-operation of 
bodily organs. Deshumbert goes to considerable length to illustrate 
such things from nature and to point out that the tendency of life 
to persist is not a chance phenomenon but the central goal which 
nature sets out to achieve. 

In the development from protozoa to men, it is not mere life that 
nature is content to produce, but it strives to endow life as richly 
as possible. 

In considering the struggle for existence, especially amongst the lower 
animals, one is rather apt to assume that strength is the only thing that 
counts. Yet it is evident that there are many qualities, both intellectual 
and moral, which play an even more im|X3rtant part, such as attentiveness, 
perseverance, energy, patience, cour.igc, adroitness, power of observation! 
and judgment. it is precisely the importance of these qualities in the 
straggle for existence that has led to their development, first of all in the 
lower animals and afterwards in man^ 

Among all living things, whether it be plants, animals, or men 
there are elementary rules of behavior which must be observed or 
the species will cease to exist. Here we find the "elements of 

provision of the plant for its seeds we 
hnd the first example of maternal morality." In the social life of 
birds and mammals we have examples of "family morality," along 
truly almustic lines. The virtue of parental devotion was in existence 
long before man appeared. The gregarious animals like the monkeys. 

Com 51-11 Opo" 
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beavers, ants, and bees exhibit reciprocal service and care. They are 
examples of “tribal morality.” With the bees and ants which establish 
fixed abodes and are highly sociable and industrious, we reach “the 
morality of the citizen." In the evolution of life, co-operation and 
mutual aid are of far greater importance than physical combat. As 
in histories which describe every battle but pass over facts of greater 
importance, so in our consideration of the development of life we 
have failed to sec that co-operation has been more important than 
competition. 

When we consider human morality, we find the same principles 
and forces in operation as were found among the animals. Natural 
se lection has led those groups to survive which have - shown th e most 
kindness and sympathy in the ir dealings with their fellows. A fter 
■passrngYlirougli’fKe stages oFfamily, tribal, and civic morality, men 
rose above the level of animals and attained national morality when 
larger units took shape. While most people are in this stage, with 
some the ethical sense is tending “to expand and become cosmo- 
politan.” The goal of nature is life of the highest degree of activity, 
morality, and intelligence. 

The desire for the enlargement of life is seen in such diverse ac- 
tivities as the growing plant, the egg which produces a bird, the 
growing child, a wound that heals, in intellectual development, in 
the urge to love, in aesthetic appreciation, in the sun that warms the 
earth. As a part of nature a moral man ought to act in harmony 
with the universe and extend and enlarge life. “Natural E thics may 
be defined as the sci ence which has for its object all m^n s of edri- 
'sefvih^an d augmenting life in all it s aspects ( p hysical, intcllecwal, 
Indfal, socialTandniestHetTc), andlK us rea lizing thclulTid'c^o^ent 
dfTKe"whH'c'BHng7^“”The goo d is everytHng~tfiarcoirtn¥ utes to 
~tEe~coK servatid n~andj5ie enEgein^t of life” or , stated differently, 
'"fhatconlxIButes to the harmonious expansion of the individual and 
of the groups of which he is a member." In this emphasis upon life, 
however, Deshumbert points out that the effort to improve the 
quality of life takes precedence over mere improvement in quantity. 

The advantage of such a system of ^thics, arrr^rAing 

’ Deshumbert, An Ethical System Based on the Laws of Nature, p. 89. 
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bert, is that it is univers al in its sc ope or„i!P.P.licatiQn;;^ It applies to 
^jfSSupirBothlirtificial and natural, as well as lo individuals. 
These acts which enlarge life also tend to bring us pleasure or happi- 
ness. While happiness should not be the direct object of our strivings, 
the good man who endeavors to augment life finds happiness as 
well. By following such a system of ethics, we endeavor to enlarge 
the lives of others in order that we may expand our own lives more 
fully, and we enrich our own lives so as to serve others more 
adquately. Thus the egoistic and the altruistic impulses are har- 
monized. Instead of following some arbitrary commands imposed 
upon us by others, we follow the commands of the life within us. 

Evaluation of Evolutionary Ethics 

The three presentations of Evolutionary Ethics which we have set 
forth are not equally open to the same criticisms. The ethics of 
Deshumbert in recognizing the need of “augmenting life in all its 
aspects" and developing the whole being comes much nearer to the 
theories of self-realization, as sec forth in the next chapter, than do 
the other views. In the main, however, the following points need 
to be kept in mind in our consideration of all of these presentations. 

1, The survival of the fittest is a biological concept and not an 
rtfnrfll Standard. To say that a thing is “fit” in the biological sense 
is merely to say that it is able to survive, or that after it has survived 
you choose to call it the fittest. Since there are many different kinds 
of adaptation, survival in itself does not guarantee that it is the best 
in a moral sense. A parasite that preys on some other living form 
may survive merely because it has accidentally adopted its predatory 
ways. In some environments a lower form of life may be better 
fitted to survive than is man. From a purely physical point of view 
man is not as adequately adjusted to his environment as are some 
other organisms. If the evolutionary process is aiming to secure 
adaptation, it might have stopped with certain lower forms which 
were so well adapted that they have practically ceased to change. 

2. To assume that there is continuity of behavior from the re- 
actions of the protozoa to the conscious moral choices of man is to 
disregard the fact that there appear to be quite different levels of 
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behavior. Natural selection, while an important factor, is not the 
only element in the evolution of morals. As we approach the higher 
levels of morality, the relationship between survival value and moral 
value is not so close. Conscious or rational choice leads to the use 
of new and different standards of selection. Human conduct must 
be judged on the basis of human standards of evaluation and not on 
the basis of what we know about animal behavior. By means of 
rational selection man is able to choose to some extent what environ- 
ment shall influence him, and he may be able to adapt that environ- 
ment to his own needs and ideals. Evolution becomes somewhat 
different with man. Social evolution and social heredity are very 
different things from the process of organic evolution. To assume 
that moral ideals have been acquired by man as a result of the bio- 
logical acquisition of useful experiences is to fail to appreciate the 
factors of social or cultural conditioning. Biologically, the race may 
make little change through thousands of years, yet great moral trans- 
formations may take place in a few years or within the lifetime of 
an individual. 

^Practically all persons are ready to admit that some natural 
results of the evolutionary process are not equally good when com- 
pared with others. If some products of the process of natural selec- 
tion are better than others, then it is not the process itself but some 
other standard which must be sought. It is the good results, then, 
toward which we need to strive. 

.4,^Finally, there is in man, as Kant made clear, a sense of duty. 
This feeling, “I ought," is an important part of man’s moral con- 
sciousness. Now, if man is simply the outcome of the natural forces 
of selection, an injunction to conform to their ways has little 
meaning. The sense of obligation is meaningful only if there is 
that about man which is to some extent independent of those forces, 
and which may decide the relationship in which he shall stand to 
them. A person may hold up before himself some possible state or 
achievement as expressing his greatest good, and he may act for 
the sake of that good. The sense of duty is not always synonymous 
with man's judgment as to what is useful, nor is the demand always 
for adaptation to the environment. Throughout the centuries cou- 
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lageous pioneers have refused to adapt themselves to conditions as 
they existed or to gain survival in this way. Yet through their 
struggles} their martyrdom, and their visions, the race has moved 
forward to new moral insights and achievements. 

The Appeal to Nature 

For thousands of years men have appealed to nature in support 
of what they considered to he fundamental principles. To find a 
support in nature seemed to place such principles above criticism 
and change. Among the great thinkers of Greece there developed 
the conception of a law of nature embracing both the physical world 
and man’s own life. For the Stoics the conception of a law of nature 
became central. “To live according to nature” was the Stoic formula 
for the good life. Nature was a great rational process, and justice 
was immanent in nature and therefore fi.xcd and immutable. The 
idea was further developed among the Romans and received atten- 
tion from a number of medieval thinkers. It was revived by Hugo 
Grotius (1583-1645) in his work The Rij'htf of Wttr and of Peace, 
(1625). Grotius laid the foundation of international law by contcncl- 
ing t^t there is a divinely constituted law of nature to which all 
men and nations are subject. 

During the eighteenth century, nature anti reason became the two 
dominant ideas. The Law of Nature became the basis of the revolu- 
tionary creeds of that century. In the Declaration of Rights of the 
Philadelphia Congress of 1774 appeal is made to “the immutable 
laws of nature” as well a.s to the principles of the English constitu- 
tion. First among the rights claimed arc those of life, liberty, and 
property. In the Declaration of Independence, July 4, 1776, the 
thirteen states base their claim to independence on “certain un- 
alienable rights” which come to man from his Creator. The French 
Declarations of 1791 and 1793 are drawn up “in the presence of the 
Supreme Being,” but the “imprescriptible rights" come to man from 
nature or by birth. 

The idea of a law of nature upon which was based certain natural 
rights was made to serve the interests of the growing business classes. 
These groups felt strong enough to stand by themselves, and they 
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were hampered in their dealings by numerous regulations. They, 
therefore, demanded freedom from governmental interference, to- 
gether with protection of the rights of property and of contract so 
essential to business life. Men like Adam Smith and Ricardo in 
England and a group in France known as the Physiocrats empha- 
sized the laws of nature as the source of wealth and property, and 
the undesirability of interfering with the natural laws affecting the 
processes of society and industry. Men ought to study nature so as 
not to disturb its action, since nature is operating in the interests of 
man. Government should keep the peace but let natural laws, in- 
cluding economic laws such as free competition, reign supreme. 
This position created a favorable atmosphere for the reception of 
the doctrine of natural selection in the nineteenth century. The 
social philosophy and the evolutionary science of the nineteenth cen- 
tury tended to reinforce each other. 

What is the validity or justification of this appeal to nature ? While 
any moral standards and social institutions must face facts and rec- 
ognize the nature of the world in which we live, it appears ridiculous 
to attempt to prevent intelligent human control by an appeal to na- 
ture. Man’s ethical and rational powers are also natural in the sense 
that they have appeared in the evolutionary process. The first direct 
challenge came from the Utilitarians who claimed that utility, and 
not some ancient or natural right, is the test of an institution or 
program. Today, leaders in the field of the social sciences are pretty 
well agreed that the test of any program or institution must be its 
social desirability, or evidence that it will forward some social end. 
When men want some action because of reasons based upon t heir 
emotions or upon vested interests, they tend to fall back upon “na- 
ture” for support. We must challenge their right to do so, and de- 
mand that present and future human welfare be the criterion of 
action. 

QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 

1. Mr. A is sitting in a dentist’s chair, and the dentist is working to save 
a tooth which is considerably decayed. The dentist, Mr. B, protests 
against government regulation in our economic life. He says that he 
thinks we should not interfere with natural laws. Our e ron omip dis- 
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orders will right themselves if we keep our hands off. Mr. A replies 
that just as the dentist manipulates certain processes so that men will 
have healthy teeth, the government must manipulate and control so 
that economic disorders will be eliminated and conditions be more 
conducive to healthy living. Give examples showing where we refuse 
to accept nature and nature’s ways. 

2. Does the fact that a connection can be established between human anti 
P f i lmal behavior necessarily mean that no new principle or factor is 
present in human behavior? What is the difference between nature, 
animal nature, and human nature? 

man is considered a part of nature, then intelligence is a part of 
nature. To what extent is intelligent control a natural thing? 

you think that the test of an institution should be its survival value 
or its social desirability? Give reasons for your answer, 

5. Report on the ethical conceptions of one of the following: (1) Leslie 
Stephen, or (2) M. Bergson. Indicate in what ways they differ from 
the views set forth in the chapter. 
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Chapter VI 


SELF-REALIZATION AS THE STANDARD 


The last type of ethical theory which we are to consider takes for 
its goal the development of the self as a thinking, feeling, and acting 
being. Self-R ealization means the harmon ious development of the 
pnrmal rapacitieloTTiuman nature. By different persons it has been 
caniHTHcalistic’Peffectidnism, Eu3aemonism, and Energism. Sup- 
porters of this view believe that any theory which is purely formal, 
as wdl as theories which stress feeling alone, or which stress organic 
adjustment to environment, are inadequate. This theory of life has 
had numerous able representatives since the days of ancient Greece. 
We shall consider the Greek and Christian contributions before dis- 
cussing Self-Realization as a modern ethical ideal. 

Greek Contributions 

Plato and Aristotle are two of the greatest intellects which the 
world has produced. Their influence upon the course of Western 
Civilization has been tremendous, and they are still forces to be con- 
sidered. Plato (427-347 b.c.) was a pupil of Socrates. After the death 
of Socrates and a period of travel, he founded the Academy at 
Athens. This school became famous as one of the chief intellectual 
centers of Greece. Aristotle (384-322 b.c.), a pupil of Plato, founded 
the Lyceum at Athens in 335 b.c. He achieved great fame as a 
teacher, writer, investigator, and administrator. 

Plato. There is no one treatise which elaborates completely the 
ethics of Plato. His great work The Republic most nearly does this. 
In it he attempts to set forth the ideal state, the society which em- 
bodies his ethical ideals. His ethical views are inseparably connected 
with his view of the universe, his view of man, and his view of society 
or the state. The good is bound up with and concerns every prob- 
lem in life. 
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The universe, Plato believes, is a purposeful moral order in which 
the real, the true, and the good are closely related. Instead of the 
one world of previous philosophers, he says that there are two realms. 
There is (1) the world of perceptions or the realm of appe arance s. 
This is the world of nature, the phenomenal world’oTsIglits, sounds, 
individual things, change, and relativity. This is not the real world. 
Then, there is (2) the r ealm of thought, of ideas, of concepts, or of 
l unive rsals. This'is the superseHsiBle world of abiding realities. We 
recognize iSividual trees because of our general idea of tree. We 
say “this is a tree” because we have in mind the pattern or model or 
concept “tree” which enables us to identify the particular thing as a 
tree. The same is true for all other things. We recognize individual 
things because of our knowledge of ideas or universals. The soul 
of man, because of its previous existence in the realm of ideas, has 
these innate or inborn ideas which enable it to recognize things 
through “recollection.” Perceptions are copies of the real things and 
remind the soul of what it formerly knew. Reality, then, consists 
of these patterns or concepts, or as Plato calls them, ideas. The goal 
of the world process is the expression of the idea of the good. The 
goal of life is to discover reality and the good. 

Man’s life is composed of three parts. There is (1) a rational part, 
loca ted in me head^or brai n. This is the “soul” or the mind whose 
true function is to rule the body. This is the seat of wisdom. There 
is (2) a_ feelin g par t located in th e breast. This is the seat of man’s 
senSiSons and the basis of the heroic virtues, especially courage. 
Then, there is (3) a desiring part located in the abdomen. This is 
the seat of man’s passions and appetites. There is no principle of 
order here, and this part of man needs to be brought under the con- 
trol of reason. This is the basis of self-control or temperance. When 
these three parts operate in harmony, each carrying but its own func- 
tion, there is peace and order. 

The well-ordered state is also made up of three parts correspond- 
ing to the three parts of the life of man. There are (1) the rulers 
or philosophers whose function it is, by the use of their training 
and insight, to rule the state. These men are devoted to the common 
good, the ideal of perfection, and their chief virtue is wisdom. There 
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are (2) the officials or warriors who execute the laws and guard 
the state. Their chief virtue is courage. Then, there are (3) the 
workers or the artisans and peasants who furnish the material foun- 
dations of the state. Their virtue is temperance. 

jusdee or righteousness is the all-inclusive virtue implying har- 
mony within a man's life and of the individual’s life with the 
ordered life of the state. When each part of the individual and each 
part of the state fulfills its function, then there is justice. Man’s life 
and the organization of society should be patterns of the harmony 
and the moral order of the universe. The greatest good is the maxi- 
mum richness of life. The good of any particular thing is to fulfill 
its function or purpose and tp add^to.tKc-harmoay of things. 

” Aristotle, in the Nicomachean Ethics we have the first systematic 
treadse upon ethics as a separate study and one of the most influen- 
tial books in the field. Aristotle differs from Plato chiefly in method 
and emphasis rather than in the fundamental point of view. Where- 
as Plato attempted to explain particulars in terms of universals, 
Aristotle begins with an examination of the facts of human ex- 
perience. For Aristotle, there is one world of reality and that is the 
visible world of nature. Ideas exist, but they exist in things. Reality 
is found in things. It is an unfolding process. Ideas and things, or 
form and matter, are united and there is a continuous development 
from potentiality to actuality. The "spiritual" and the “natural" arc 
inseparably connected. The moral ideal i s foun d in the.stri!Cture,of^ 
jBanls-amnatwa, 

What is the goal of human life.'* For what do men seek? Men 
apparendy are seeking many different things. Men engaged in 
medical pursuits seek health, the military man seeks victory or pro- 
ficiency in military tactics, the bridle maker aims to make good 
equipment for horses, the business man wants to acquire wealdi. 
But these are not ends-in-themselves. These arc means to still other 
ends, and there is apparently a hierarchy of ends. Is there any final 
end, or highest good {summutn bonuin) which is an end-in- 
itself and not a means to another end ? T^good is "that at whjcli 
jlLiliSSSjits” Th.e,highest, good, Aristotlc^ uiiEs7 is e u daimonia 
often -trans lated well-being, includes the complete 
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development o£ the functions which make a man a human being 
and a member of a society. It is not a passive achievement but the 
active exercise of functions, and happiness is its natural outcome. 
J ust as the excellence of the sculptor lies in the skill with which he 
practices the principles of his art, so the excellence of man lies in the 
proper fulfillment of his function. The function peculiar to man is 
his life of reason. Consequently, he should exercise this function and 
live in the light of reason. 

Man’s nature is divided into two parts. There is an irrational side 
to man’s nature composed of a vegetative part, not directly con- 
trolled by reason, and an appetitive part which man shares with the 
lower animals. The impulses emanating from man’s animal nature 
may be controlled. In contrast to the irrational part, man has a ra- 
tional nature or self which is a distinctive characteristic of human 
beings. The well-being of man differs from that of the vegetable or 
the animal in that it is an expression of reason. The rational part 
of man may be engaged in reflective contemplation upon the nature 
of things, or it may direct its energy to the control of the impulses 
arising from his irrational nature. By redirecting irrational impulses 
into rational virtues, human personality is perfected and man’s 
highest welfare attained. The habit of right thinking and right 
acting is a virtue. 

The doctrine of the golden mean or of moderation is central in 
the ethics of Aristotle. That conduct is virtuous whic h avoids the 
extre mes either of excess or o f deficiency. The good life is not one 
that exercises extreme repression or that permits excessive indul- 
gence, but one which encourages the harmonious development of 
all moral functions of the organism. For example, courage is the 
middle position between rashness and cowardice. In the case of 
any virtue the point between the extremes which is moral action will 
depend upon the circumstances. More courage is expected of the 
soldier than of the artist. Circumstances and reason together enter 
into the consideration and indicate virtuous conduct. A virtuous 
man is one who has formed the habit of performing virtuous acts. 
in a later chaptM, Aristode’s posiuonfegarding the virtues will be 
discussed further. 
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Christian Ethics 

A study of the history of the Christian Church will indicate that 
rhristian ethics have varied from age to age and from group to 
uD Yet the golden thread running through these systems has 
En the teachings of Jesus as seen in the New Testament. In the 
^rternot to study the ethics of Jesus, certain difficulties present them- 
«lves^ Jesus, himself, left no writings. The Gospel records, which 
are our main source of his teachings, are quite obviously not short- 
hand reports of actual conversations. They are interpretations writ- 
ten down at a later time, and they do not always agree. Jesus did 
not set forth a complete system of ethics. His teaching was also 
adapted to the particular problem which he was facing, and fre- 
quently took the form of a parable or illustrative story. He accepted 
much of what had been worked out or discovered by the race up 
to his time, yet he felt free to revise and to adapt it to the new con- 
ditions. His message came to men with such a freshness, a direct- 
ness, and a ring of reality that men said that he spoke with authority. 

Central in Jesus’s philosophy of life is his emphasis upon the value 
of the self or person. Man is of grea ter value, ihan. any thi.og.£kc^ 
Other things derive their value according to their relation to or 
their effect upon man’s life. The Ten Commandments of the 
li ^nsai r. Uw had forbidden labor on tlte Sabbath day. At the time 
of Jesus numerous kinds of work were forbidden. Knots must 
not be tied on the Sabbath day, except such as those made by 
women in fastening their garments. One liberal rabbi said that 
it was permissible to tie a knot if it could be untied with one hand. 
Carrying a burden was labor. One rabbi said that a cripple could 
go out with his wooden leg, but another declared that it would be 
a burden and hence a sin to go out with a wooden limb on the Sab- 
bath. Jesus swept aside such rules as irrelevant to life. When asked 
a quesdon regarding the use of the Sabbath, he said, “The Sabbath 
was made for man, not man for the Sabbath.” Persons are ends-in- 
themselves, other things are means. An application of this principle 
to modern personal and industri.nl relationships would lead to many 
changes. 
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Closely related to his emphasis upon maa is his principle o£ the 
progressive growth of personality. Life is not a static achievement, 
it does not stand still. Men must grow or they deteriorate. Jesus 
appealed to the physical world to illustrate this truth. “First the 
blade, then the ear, then the full grain in the ear.” The kingdom, 
he said, was like a farmer who sows seed in the ground. While he 
sleeps and toils, the seeds sprout and grow without his being con- 
scious of what is happening. In the outcasts of society, in the woman 
of the street, in the hated tax-gatherer, he saw the possibility of pro- 
gressive growth. Since man was a part of the creative process, there 
was something in man which would respond to the appeal of the 
higher life. 

The principle of ^liJra Jaw of love" was also central in the teaching 
of Jesus. “All things therefore whatsoever ye would that men should 
do unto you, even so do ye also unto them; for this is the law and 
the prophets." For Jesus, morality was positive. Men arc to take the 
initiative in applying the principles of the good life to their relations 
with others. Each man is under obligation to promote the interests 
of those with whom he comes into contact. Men are to love even 
their enemies. Equality of treatment for all, including ourselves, is 
expected. On its inner side the law of love includes sincerity of 
motive or intention. The inner moral quality of a man’s life is of 
supreme importance. "From within, from the heart, flow evil deeds." 
Man may be delivered from the power of bodily impulses, not by 
crushing them, but by directing them toward moral or spiritual ends. 
Love, however, must go beyond self and neighbor and include God, 
When asked receding the great commandments he said, “Thou 
shall love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy 
soul, and vsdth all thy mind, and with all thy strength: this is the 
first commandment. And the second is like, namely this, Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. There is none other command- 
ment greater than these.” 

Another distinctive feature of Christian ethics is the close relation-, 
ship between ethics and religion. In this it differs from secular ethics. 
With Jesus ethics and religion are inseparably connected, The 
highest morality springs out of a new relationship with God. For 
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Christians the obligation to live the good life is expressed as 
obedience to God and disciplcship of Jesus Christ. God is the ever- 
present Spirit to whom man owes allegiance, and fellowship with 
God depends upon right conduct. 

The Christian Church has frequently based its morality upon fear, 
upon authority, or upon an appeal to save oneself. Punishment in 
this world or in a world to come has frequently been made prom- 
inent. In the teachings of Jesus, however, this is not the dominant 
element. The appeal to live the good life is based upon the motive 
of love for God and for man. "For whosoever would save his life 
shall lose it, and whosoever shall lose his life for my sake shall find 
it." Self-renunciation and self-sacrifice for worthy ends are elements 
in moral progress. 

Today Christian ethics may express itself in one of two forms. 
First, there arc those who claim that Christianity is a deposit of 
truth and a program which has been completely revealed. The duty 
of individual Christians is to ascertain the content of this revelation 
and to obey it. For many modern persons, Christianity is an au- 
thoritative system and the chief virtue is obedience. Second, for an 
increasingly large number of Christians, loyalty to Christ means 
loyalty to the best possible life in the situation in which men hnd 
themselves. The spirit of Jesus is best expressed as a supreme con- 
cern for human values. The Christ ian life is ji quest for the good 
under the inspiration of devotion to the ideals of Tesiis. In Christianity 
the moral appeal has been personalized through its identification 
with Jesus, and through him, with God. Men discover empirically 
the tasks which need to be done, then these tasks are viewed as a part 
of their duty to God. 

Self-Realization as a Modern Ethical Ideal 

Many modern thinkers view ethics as a normative science more 
or less distinct from religion and theology. In the modern world the 
ethical ideal known as Self-Realization has found expression among 
the followers of quite diverse philosophical schools. Idealists, realists, 
and pragmatists are found supporting the position. The representa- 
tives of this approach include Hegel of Germany, T. H. Green, 
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B. Bosanquct, F. H. Bradley, and James Seth of England, and 
B. P. Bowne, W. M. Urban, and John Dewey of America. While 
there is some difference in presentation, the following points of 
emphasis would be accepted by practically all of the writers. 

1- The realizati on of the self is .diejgm jesl: g belief rests 

upon the conviction that there is a scale of values according to which 
living forms arc higher than non-living forms and that persons are 
higher than organic life below the human level. As a personality, I 
belong to a realm that has needs and possibilities beyond the merely 
physical or the merely organic. I am a unity, an entity different from 
those parts of which I am composed. While I must conform to the 
laws of physics and of biology, I may redirect them to some extent. 
In any case, I have ethical, acsthetical, and rational aspirations and 
needs which place me in a different realm. 

2. Sclf-Rf fli^grinn implies the development of a lLthe functions of 
the person^ Theltiin is the realization of the entire self. If man 
wefe’mereTy or even predominantly a feeling being, then his highest 
good would consist in so living as to secure an abundance of pleasur- 
able feelings. If man were merely a biological organism seeking a 
more satisfactory adjustment to its physical environment, then adap- 
tadon and sturvival would be the things to be sought. In opposition 
to such one-sided approaches the supporters of the Self-Realization 
theory maintain that it is all the normal functions of the person that 
are to be realized. Nothing short of the harmonious development 
of all sides of man’s nature may be accepted as an adequate goal. 


In the total functional development of man’s rational nature, both indi- 
vidual and social, the realization of all his capacities as n person in con- 
necdon with that scheme of things of which he is a part, such a final end 
is found. As disdnguish ed from intuitio nism, this is a teleologicitl theory. 
As disdnguished from hedonism, it is based, jiot_on_fceling, but onjhe 
totality of all those elements which go to make u. B_inan’s rational con- 
scIbustiiSs:^'' 


3. In its modern presentation, the Self-Rea lization theory is .social 
as well as individual in its emphas is and ouHooIc ."'Man is a social 
"BenSg' and petsSHality is a social product. Man cannot live, let 
*W. N. Nevius, The Meaiiitig of the Moral Life, Noble and Noble, 1930, p. 274. 
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alone live the good life, entirely apart from his fellows. The true 
self is a social self. Personal welfare is bound up with social wel- 
fare. There is no permanent success for oneself that does not involve 
enrichment for others. In the long run, a person succeeds only as 
he makes it possible for other persons to succeed also. Ignorance, and 
not a genuine understanding of life, leads many persons to think 
falsely that they make gains for themselves through the losses of 
others. Not only co-operation, but sometimes sacrifice is necessary 
in order that the greatest good may be attained. 

The Strength of the Theory 

The theory of Self-Realization appeals to many thinkers since it 
recognizes those qualities which are distinctive of human beings and 
which common sense regards as higher or more worth while. It 
frankly recognizes a distinction between persons and living forms 
in general. There is no attempt to reduce the qualities of mind or 
spirit to mere bodily activity. This emphasis upon the .functions 
which are distinctive of persons is the chief point in which this ap- 
proach is distinguished from “naturalism” and biological ethics. 

Man’s rational, ethical, and aesthetical nature is what is unique. 
Evolution on the human level exhibits characteristics not found else- 
where. There is a purposeful and meaningful element. Man appears 
to be evolving in the direction of self-consciousness and of greater 
powers of moral insight and conceptual thinking. This means that 
ideas and ideals are coming to play an increasingly important part 
in human development. Evolution is taking place on the basis of 
a pull from in front and not merely as thb result of a push from be- 
hind. Interpretations from the point of view of struggle for existence 
have become entirely inadequate. There is a creative power in the 
universe that is moving toward a larger wholeness of life. Good- 
ness, truth, and beauty are important elements in that wholeness. 

Objections to the Theory 

The criticisms which have been directed against Self-Realization 
as a standard usually take one or more of the following lines of 
approach, First, it is said that the self may find its satisfaction in 
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ways that are morally bad as well as in ways that are o£ ethical value. 
Some of man’s capacities and potentialities may lead to vicious and 
cruel conduct. Some men inherit capacities which would be un- 
desirable if developed in modern society. To tell men to develop 
themselves does not give them instruction or wisdom as to which 
aspect of the self should be realized if they are in doubt. In moral 
action men may have a choice between realizing one or another 

element of the self. „ .m r 

Selfishness is another charge directed toward the Self-Realization 

approach. To center attraction upon the self may promote a dan- 
gerous egoism, it is said. Many of the great spiritual seers have en- 
couraged men to forget themselves, or to lose themselves in devotion 
to causes greater even than their own lives. To forget oneself through 
loyalty to some great task may be the way to attain fullness of life. 

Finally, it is said that the term Self-Realization is vague and mean- 
ingless. To the advocates of this theory Self-Realization is more or 
less synonymous with goodness in the highest degree. Consequently, 
to define the good in terms of realization or perfection is really to 
rirfinr. the good in terms of itself. Also, when men act they seldom 
think about their own self-realization or perfection. There is some 
concrete desire which they arc attempting to satisfy. 

In reply to these objections, supporters of the Self-Realization the- 
ory assert that a distinction must be made between the part-self and 
the whole-self. The charge that the development of some of man’s 
capacities may lead to conduct which is vicious or cruel has little 
point, if the theory emphasizes, as it does, the harmonious develop- 
ment of the whole self. Such conduct would be quite at variance 
with the rational and ethical sides of man’s nature. These, moreover, 
are the distinctive characteristics of man as compared with mere ani- 
mal organisms. If the all-comprehensive demand is to grow, then 
growth presupposes life and survival, and recognizes pain as a 
warning and happiness as one sign of harmony. 

The charges of selfishness and of vagueness do not go unchal- 
lenged. The Self-Realization theory is social as well as individual in 
its outlook. Man is a social being and there is no true realization 
which does not involve the development of others. Selfishness, in 
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the long run, is destructive to the realization o£ the self. Whatever 
vagueness is attached to the theory is due in part to the fact that we 
are considering final ends and not the concrete means for the attain- 
ment of these goals. Since men live in a growing world, even their 
goals tend to grow and to expand with new insight and new knowl- 
edge. The concrete ends which lead in the direction of Self-Realiza- 
tion will be discussed in later chapters. 

The Competing Sta.nda.rds 

In the four successive chapters we have considered various answers 
to the question, “What is the greatest good?” We have been told to 
follow the line of duty, to seek pleasure, to adjust ourselves to nature, 
and to realize our potentialities. All of these views have had able 
supporters. In spite of important differences they agree in certain 
respects. They agree that there is a higher and a lower in respect to 
human conduct. The problem before them is to identify the higher 
and to attain unto it. They also agree that there is an obligation to 
follow the good or to do the right if the way can be found. They 
agree, with the possible exception of some statements of naturalistic 
ethics, that men must think or that the intelligent life is more desira- 
ble than any life devoid of intelligence. 

As intelligent persons who live in a social order, we must consider 
the consequences of our acts upon ourselves and upon others. Under 
some circumstances a man must consider his obligations and duties to 
others, under other circumstances he may seek pleasure and relaxa- 
tion, under still other conditions he may make the effect of an act 
upon his personal growth or upon social welfare his first considera- 
tion. We need to think and to act, and in so doing to respect the 
personality of ourselves and of others. 

Considered in a narrow sense, each one of these approaches is 
inadequate. This is true of the teleological views as well as the rigor- 
ism and absolutism of the formalist. If the happiness theory means 
to stress merely the feeling side of life or if it stresses one’s personal 
pleasure or happiness, it appears Inadequate. If by happiness is meant 
the continual presence of intrinsic goodness and the absence of in- 
trinsic badness which comes from an all-round development, as set 
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forth by the late Durant Drake, then there can be little objection to 
the approach. Evolutionary Ethics is inadequate if its emphasis is 
purely biological; it is more satisfactory to the extent that it recog- 
nizes all the aspects of man’s nature. If the Self-Realization theory 
is narrowly construed, it may lack something on the social side. If 
it is stated so that the social as well as the purely personal implica- 
tions of personality are kept in mind, then, in the opinion of the 
author, it is the most satisfactory statement of the goal to be sought. 

Each one of the teleological theories may be so explained that it in- 
cludes the values stressed by the other- views. In this case, there are 
probably few objections to be offered. For any of tliese three theories, 
and even for the approach of formalism, the great majority of cases 
will be decided in the same way. The difference is most likely to be 
noticed in the unique, exceptional, or borderline cases. 

These general theories of morality lack something when left by 
themselves. While we need general principles which are consistent, 
such principles need content. Ends separated from means, and from 
particular conditions, may be little more than sentimental indul- 
gences quite unrelated to conduct. We shall turn next to a considera- 
tion of the particular conditions in the midst of which we must live. 

QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 

1. There are many examples today, and a great deal of discussion about 
so called “mercy killings" and "the right to die.” One doctor claims 
that he has taken life five times, and he attempts to justify his actions. 
Some persons suffering from incurable diseases have asked to be re- 
lieved from pain by death. The case of Charlotte Perkins Gilman has 
led to much discussion. Mrs. Gilman, suffering from cancer, ended 
her life. She left a note indicating her belief that, while there is no 
excuse for ending one’s life while any possibility of service remains, 
when all usefulness is past and death is unavoidable and near, one is 
justified in choosing a quick and easy death in place of a slow and hor- 
rible one. Give your own reaction to the conduct of Mrs. Gilman and 
the doctor mentioned above. What relation do such cases have to the 
discussion in this chapter? 

When Scott’s expedition was returning from its ill-fated dash to the 
South Pole, one man who was exhausted and who knew that he was a 
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burden to the other members of the group, walked out into the storm 
and never returned. Was this self-sacrifice? Was it suicide? Can the 
act be justified? 

3. Consider the cases in the chapter on “Duty as the Standard.” From the 
point of view of this chapter, how would these problems be faced? 
Even though the outcome would be the same, would the reasoning be 
the same? Explain. 

4. If the term Self-Realization seems vague, can you put more specific 
content into it? List some of the things you think it should include. 

5. In present-day society what parts of ourselves tend to be overdeveloped 
and what underdeveloped? 

6. What are some evidences of man’s need to grow, and what forms may 
his growth take? See R. C. Cabot, The Meaning of Right and Wrong, 
chaps. V and VI. 
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Chapter Vll 


PHYSICAL AND BIOLOGICAL FACTORS 


So FAR IN our study we have considered the general steps in the de- 
velopment of morality and then the theories of the good life which 
have emerged as intelligence has become more mature. From a logi- 
cal point of view, it might be argued that we should pass at once to 
a consideradon of the nature of morality, and thus continue with the 
more strictly philosophical part of our study before we introduce 
material of a more descriptive and scientific nature. While we shall 
not base our views of the nature of morality exclusively upon the 
determiners of conduct, there are certain reasons why it will be well 
to consider, at this time, the specific elements that enter into human 
behavior. One criticism of the general theories of morality just pre- 
sented is that they are abstract and fail to consider the particular 
conditions in the midst of which the good life must be lived. A sec- 
ond reason is that it will be well for us to have this material in mind 
as we consider the nature of morality, as well as when we consider 
the problems of personal and social morality. Such a discussion will 
indicate more fully the need of a flexible, relative, and experimental 
approach.^ 

During recent years a large amount of research has been done on 
the problem of human behavior. As a result of the increasing knowl- 
edge of the concrete factors involved in human conduct, new methods 
of dealing with misconduct are in evidence and new theories of the 
nature of human behavior arc arising. Human behavior does not 
occur in a vacuum; it is the interaction between a particular organism 
and a particular environmental situation. 

The factors which enter into the determination of human be- 
havior are many and varied. For the purpose of study, we may 

'Material in this and the following chapter is taken in part from the author’s 
unpublished Ph,D. thesis, “The Christian Treatment of Sin in the Light of Recent 
Studies of Behavior," The University of Chicago, 1926. 
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determiners of conduct 

segregate thern; yet in any conduct situation there is a combination of 
many of them. This docs not mean that all of them arc equally 
important or equally constant. One may predominate now, and 
another later on and in a different situation. 

The Natural Environment 

The natural environment may influence man in ways which are 
direct or in ways which are indirect. Where the natural environment 
influences the biological, the psychological, or the social conditions 
of man, it indirectly affects his behavior. Chief consideration here 
will be given to the geographical environment and to the climate, as 
these are believed to be the most important physical factors influenc- 
ing behavior. Taken together, they determine to a large extent the 
plants and the animals found in any locality, and these in turn influ- 
ence man in numerous ways beyond the direct effect of climate and 
geographic conditions. 

Geocrafhic Influences 

Man is in large part a product of the environment in which he lives. 
The land upon which he lives feeds him, gives him his tasks, and 
directs his Noughts. From birth until death the human being un- 
avoidably comes into contact with the physical world. Man can no 
more be intelligently studied apart from the land he travels and tills, 
or the seas he sails, than can the animal be understood apart from its 
habitat. The geographic condidons include the location, land 
forms or relief, bodies of water, soil, and minerals. 

The geographic environment to some extent determines the occu- 
pation of a people, whether it be hunting or fishing, cattle or sheep 
raising, agriculture, mineral extraction or lumbering, trading or 
manufacture. In turn these occupations affect habits, attitudes, and 
forms of social organization. A marked change is noticed as one 
passes from an agricultural to a lumbering community, or from a 
mining town to a manufacturing center. The lives of the people in 
these communities will differ in a great many ways. Habits, tempera- 
ment, and attitude as well as ideas and ambitions will differ con- 
siderably. 
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Soil and minerals play an important part in the affairs o£ men. A 
poor, sandy soil may mean that a region will be poverty-stricken 
with all the dire results which poverty entails. A rich soil or valu- 
able mines may mean that a community will be prosperous and 
contented. The food men cat and their water supply have much to 
do with health and strength. ' 

While physiological and other factors must be considered, it is a 
fact that pigmentation and nigrescence increase from the temperate 
to the equatorial zone, and that the climate and the geographic en- 
vironment arc at least in part responsible. If this be true, then the 
sun and other elements in the natural surroundings of men are in 
part responsible for the sense of strangeness and difference between 
certain racial groups, and hence, a remote factor in some of the 
present-day prejudice and antagonism. 

. Some students of the geographical influences affecting man have 
pointed out that the topography or relief of a country has notable 
influences upon man and his conduct. For example, it is said that 
mountain people tend to be superstitious and conservative. Social 
and economic organization is usually retarded owing to isolation. 
Usually the people work hard, have little leisure, and are not far 
from poverty. Miss Semple says: 

With this conservatism of the mountaineer is generally coupled sus- 
picion toward strangers, extreme sensitiveness to criticism, superstition, 
strong religious feeling, and an intense love of home and family. The 
bitter struggle for existence makes him industrious, frugal, provident; 
and, when the marauding stage has been outgrown, he is peculiarly 
honest as a rule. Statistics of crime in mountain regions show few 
crimes against property though many against persons. When the 
mountain-bred man comes down into the plains, he brings with him 
therefore certain qualities which make him a formidable competitor in 
the struggle for existence, — the strong muscles, unjaded nerves, iron 
purpose, and indifference to luxury bred in him by the hard conditions of 
his native environment.* 

Deserts, grasslands, and steppes from time immemorial have 
tended to produce tribes of wandering herdsmen who live as 

•E. C. Semple, Influences of Geopaphic Environment, Henry Holt and Company, 
■Inc., 1911, p. fiOl, 
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nomads. These people arc conservative and show little alteration 
in their manners, customs, or mode of living from age to age. The 
characteristics of these people are: pride of race, hardihood, courage, 
vigilance, keen powers of observation, hospitality, intolerance, and 
f apgi-irism. Robbery abroad is frequendy encouraged, while rob- 
bery at home: or within the tribe is severely punished. 

Seacoasts and accessible islands tend to develop a more progres- 
sive, cosmopolitan type.* The coast is the natural home of the mid- 
dleman and the trading people who have initiative and endurance. 
Except for barren and inaccessible coasts with no rich hinterland, 
these regions arc centers of culture and progress and often of racial 
intermixture. 

Plains and well-watered lowlands enable easy expansion of peo- 
ples and of cultures. Because of their fitness for agriculture, trade, 
and intercourse, they are favored locations for the massing of a 
sedentary population. Unbroken plains make for homogeneity and 
for a greater uniformity of life conditions than is usually found in 
mountainous regions. 

With the growth of cities and modern means of transportation 
these factors of the geographic environment arc not so important as 
they have been in the past. Modern man has numerous ways, not 
available to primitive man, of overcoming the limitations and check- 
ing the influences of the natural environment upon him. However, 
these forces must be kept in mind and taken into account, 

Climate 

Climate includes temperature, humidity, wind, barometric pres- 
sure, etc. The influence of climate upon conduct has been fre- 
quently overlooked. Men are like trees which tend to produce excel- 
lent or poor fruit according to the conditions or circumstances under 
which they live. The best tree will not produce if the atmospheric 
conditions are unfavorable. Mental and physical energy, as well as 
the moral character of men, apparendy reach their highest develop- 
ment only under certain climatic conditions. The climate may set 
up a barrier to man’s movements and development. It determines 
to some extent his food, clothing, and shelter. It has a direct and 
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important bearing upon health and energy, and hence influences 
man’s temperament and his general conduct and character. 

Some writers, on the basis of certain historical and archaeological 
evidence, have set forth what they term the “climatic hypothesis of 
history.” ‘ While these men have almost certainly overworked their 
theory and have failed to take sufficient account of other influences, 
such as the cultural and the psychological, yet these climatic con- 
ditions undoubtedly have played some part and must be considered. 
No attempt will be made here to discuss the continuing changes of 
climate such as glacial periods, inter-glacial periods or fluvial changes, 
or of climate cycles of shorter periods. It can be shown, it is asserted, 
that the great nations of antiquity enjoyed a climate similar to that 
of leading countries today. Professor E. Huntington says : 

According to the climatic hypothesis of history, as we may call it, man- 
kind, since first the race gained the rudiments of civilization, has always 
made the most rapid progress under essentially the same climatic con- 
ditions. The conditions apparently are that the summers shall have a 
sufficient degree of warmth and rainfall to make agriculture easy and 
profitable, but not enough to be enervating; that the winters shall be 
cool enough to be bracing, but not deadening; and that the relation of 
summer and winter shall be such that with forethought every man can 
support himself and his family in comfort the year round, while without 
forethought he and his will suffer seriously. Comparatively clear, dry 
air and high barometric pressure appear to be subsidiary conditions 
favorable to human progress.^ 

Another source of evidence of the effect of climate upon human 
life and conduct comes to us from the vitality maps of insurance 
companies, from a comparison of cultural and educational maps 
with the climate energy maps, as well as from the efficiency tests in 
factories. Besides indicating a close relation between climate and 
human energy, it was found that a mean temperature of 60‘’-65‘’ 
(noon 70° or over) is best for physical activity; that a mean tem- 
perature of 38°, with mild frosts at night, is best for mental aedv- 

’Ellsworth Huntington, Civilization and Climate, 4th ed., Yale University Press, 
1924. 

^Ellsworth Huntington, T/ie Pulse oi Asia, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1907, 
pp. 381s 384-385, 
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ity; and that the greatest general efficiency lies halfway between the 
physical and mental optima, or about 50°. Uniformity of tempera- 
ture causes low energy and is not so good as a variable climate. 
Slight rises and falls, as well as seasonal changes are very beneficial. 
The physical and mental curve is highest in the fall (October- 
November) and in the spring (May-June). The important factors 
are: (1) mean temperature, month by month, (2) changes from day 
to day, (3) relative humidity. Climate appears to affect physical 
-and mental characteristics, including health, habits, temperament, 
and character. 

Evidence of the effect of climate upon human life and conduct 
is further shown by a study of the different climate zones. Inter- 
mediate degrees of temperature and seasonal diversity seem to be 
very favorable to high civilization. The seasonal changes of the 
temperate zone energize and stimulate man to activity. They en- 
courage a higher civilization by developing him physically and 
mentally. The cold of the winter in the north temperate zone, un- 
less too severe, acts as a healthful stimulant to man. The organs of 
the body act more equally and regularly than in the very warm or 
the very cold latitudes. 

There appears to be a marked difference, not only between 
zones, but between northerners and southerners in the temperate 
zone. The northern people of Europe, living in a harsher climate 
with cold and sometimes dreary winters, tend to be more energetic, 
provident, serious, thoughtful, and cautious; while the Southern 
Europeans are more easygoing, improvident, cheerful, emotional, 
and imaginative. Likewise, if conditions north and south in the 
United States are contrasted, similar tendencies will be found. 

In the tropics or the torrid zone there are no "seasons,” in the 
temperate-zone sense of the word, classified according to tempera- 
ture. This zone is characterized by a remarkable simplicity and 
uniformity of climatic features. The mean variation in temperature 
is so slight (seldom more than 10°) throughout the year that the 
seasons arc classified entirely by the rainfall and the prevailing winds. 
The tropical monotoify of heat is usually accompanied with high 
relative humidity, except in the deserts and in the dry seasons, and 
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thus the air is muggy and oppressive, and energetic physical and 
mental action is difficult. 

The climatic conditions of the tropics have certain well-defined 
physiological effects.' These render an individual less able to re- 
sist disease and more prone to excesses of various kinds. In the 
tropics the people tend to be slow in action and dull in thought, with 
a lack of industry and economic efficiency and a tendency to high 
temper, drunkenness, sex-indulgences, etc. 

All arctic peoples have a civilization similar to that of each other. 
The length and the monotony of the cold put a drag on civilization 
and determine the occupation, habits, ideas, and temperaments of 
the people. The arctic dweller is characteristically very dirty because 
of the lack of water and the facilities for cleanliness. The return of 
the sun after the long months of darkness and winter has a stimu- 
lating effect on the passions and leads to many excesses. The polar 
night is exceedingly depressing; not only are there physiological re- 
sults, such as, a weakening of the sense of taste and smell, etc,, but 
also it is noted that apathy and sleepiness are often followed by 
extreme nervous excitement and sometimes insanity. 

We are slowly realizing that character in the broad sense of all that 
pertains to industry, honesty, purity, intelligence, and strength of will 
is closely dependent upon the condition of the body. Each influences the 
other. Neither can be at its best while its companion is dragged down. 
The climate of many countries seems to be one of the great reasons why 
idleness, dishonesty, immorality, stupidity, and weakness of will prevail. 
If we can conquer climate, the whole world will become stronger and 
nobler.' 

Investigations have been carried on dealing with the influence of 
climate upon health, insanity, suicide, drunkenness, clerical errors, 
and crime.' Sickness and death are found to be generally more 
prevalent during the winter and early spring, although the death 
rate does increase greatly during the extremely hot spells of sum- 
mer. Insanity increases from the colder to the warmer months and 

'R. D, Ward, Climate, rev. cd., G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1918, p. 185. 

'Huntington, Ciailisalion and Climate', p. 111. 

^E. G. Qexter, Weather Influences, The Macmillan Conapany, 1904. 
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also in dry weather. Suicide is also excessive on clear dry days, and is 
more prevalent in the late spring and summer months. This is pos- 
sibly due to the irritating heat of summer. It is excessive at both 
extremes of temperature and increases as humidity and wind 
increase. 

Arrests for drunkenness are more numerous during the colder 
months of the year than during the warmer. Drunkenness as a 
rule varies inversely with the temperature, being excessive for low 
readings and more moderate for high ones. On the other hand, 
clerical errors are found to be more numerous during the warmer 
months and in excessive heat. They increase as the wind increases 
and are most numerous on cloudy, wet days. 

On very dry days, according to Dexter, crime increases enormously, 
as nerves become unstrung by reason of the high state of electricity 
induced in the air by the dryness of the wind. There is a correspond- 
ing lack of self-control. Arrests for assault increase with the tem- 
perature from the coldest to the warmer months, but fall off slightly 
for the hottest months. Deportment among school children in some 
localities was found to be best during cold, calm, and clear weather 
and worst during the hot and muggy days. “In an invigorating cli- 
mate it is also easier to be honest and sober and self -controlled than 
in a more enervating one. It is much easier to speak the truth or to 
control one's temper when one feels strong than when one feels 
weak.’’* 

The ethical effects of the physical environment are important. We 
have seen the numerous and varied ways in which, directly or indi- 
rectly, the moral ideas and the conduct of men have been affected. 
We have noted how the natural surroundings have influenced moral 
ideas and conduct, indirectly, through the determining of such things 
as occupation; and, also, how the climate and the geographical con- 
ditions have had a more direct influence upon the conduct of men.: 
Changes in the moral codes of different groups can be explained to 
some extent on this basis. We shall briefly point out a few additional 
incidents. 

and o/ Hunan Geography, -Ith ed.. John Wiley 
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It is reported by Blackstone that in the Isle of Man it was no felony 
to steal a horse or an ox as these animals could not be successfully 
hidden, but that it was a capital crime, punishable by death, to steal 
a pig or a fowl as these animals could be eaten quickly or easily 
hidden away. In Tibet, because of the poverty of the soil, one man 
is not able to support one woman, and consequently polyandry is the 
approved marital relation. Some writers believe that this is due 
directly to factors in the natural environment. Cases such as these 
indicate that the natural environment has a considerable part in de- 
termining right and wrong as well as in controlling human activity. 

Biological Factous 

Man is sometimes said to be the product of heredity and of envi- 
ronment, and controversies have raged over their relative importance 
in the determination of man’s behavior. These two influences, how- 
ever, are not mutually exclusive, but are in continual interaction, and 
are more or less inseparable. We tend to name a trait “hereditary” or 
“environmental" by the way in which it can be altered. Apparently 
some traits may be produced or altered by either heredity or environ- 
ment. 

The eggs of the marine fish, fundulus, when they develop in un- 
treated sea water, produce the expected results, a fish with two eyes. 
If, however, certain magnesium salts and some other substances are 
added to the sea water, marked differences result, notably the de- 
velopment of a fish with only one eye. Apparently some abnormali- 
ties arc normal developments under different conditions." 

The characters of the adult are no more present in the germ cells than 
is an automobile in the metallic ores out of which it is ultimately manu- 
factured. To get the complete, normally acting organism, the proper 
materials are essential; but equally essential is it that they should interact 
properly with one another and with other things. And the way they 
interact and what they produce depends on the conditions. . . . 

Clearly, it is not necessary to have a characteristic merely because one 
inherits it. Or more properly, characteristics are not inherited at all; 

' ®W.*D. Hoyt, "Some Aspects of the Relation of Species to their Environment,” 
Science N. S., Vol. LVIII (1923). 
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what one inherits is certain material that under certain conditions will 
produce a particular characteristic; if these conditions are not supplied, 
some other characteristic is produced/® 

Original Nature of Man 

There are some things which a man brings with him at birth 
which affect his conduct and character. While there is general agree- 
ment that we are born to do some things better than other things, 
there is no agreement as to just what we inherit or how it should be 
defined. The individual arises from the fertilization of the ovum 
or egg cell by the sperm or male cell. At this point his heredity is 
determined and his growth begins. The chromosoines within the 
nucleus of the fertilized ovum are the carriers of hereditary charac- 
ters. The genes, subordinate units within the chromosomes, are 
the units of heredity and determine many traits of the individual. 

Heredity appears to be the important element in (1) physical 
make-up, including size, over-development or under-development, 
texture and color of hair, eye color and the like; (2) constitutional 
inferiority and superiority, the first of which is related to epilepsy, 
the “insanities,” etc.; (3) mental inferiority and superiority; 
(4) temperamental or emotional tone, including speed of reaction, 
attentiveness to stimuli, and other factors which probably have a 
glandular basis; (5) certain units of behavior, including impulses, 
reflexes, and possible “instincts.” These units of behavior, which are 
either actually or potentially present at birth, may be analyzed in 
different ways and set forth under various terms. They will be con- 
sidered more fully in the next chapter. 

Main Theories of Heredity 

All living organisms arise from parents more or less like them- 
selves. Like tends to create like. While practically all biologists 
agree that evolution depends upon variation and heredity, many 
theories of heredity have been set forth. The acceptance or rejection 
of some of these may have a direct bearing upon the treatment of 

Scientific Monthly. Vol. XIX 
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problems of human conduct. Lamarck and his followers believed 
that acquired characters might be transmitted to offspring, such as 
the strong arm of the blacksmith to his son, and that organic evolu- 
tion proceeds on this basis. According to this view, modifications due 
to changed use or to environment are passed on through heredity. 

A view more commonly held by modern biologists is the theory 
of “germinal continuity” first set forth by Weismann, He main- 
tained that the germinal material which gives rise to offspring is 
continuous with the germinal material from which the parent or 
parents arose and that it is not changed by environmental factors. 
What is continuous is the germ plasm “of definite chemical and 
special molecular constitution.” With certain exceptions, external 
factors do not permanently change the race. Students unfamiliar 
with them will do well to acquaint themselves with the mutation 
theory of DeVries; the laws of heredity, including dominant and 
recessive traits, as set forth by Mendel; and Galton’s law of ancestral 
inheritance. 

Eugenics and Heiiedity 

According to the eugenists, the human race can be improved only 
by better breeding or by a close regard for the laws of heredity. The 
experience of the plant and animal breeder, it is claimed, should lead 
i^cn to see that a more reasonable selection of mates is the greatest 
means of permanently improving the human race, and saving it 
from immorality, degeneracy, imbecility, and disease. Care for the 
weak and diseased, unless accompanied by a check upon the re- 
production of the unfit, is leading the race downward.” 

The problem of feeblemindedness is one of the most serious which 
is faced by the eugenics movement, since heredity appears to be the 
largest single cause of this defect. The feebleminded, because of a 
defect of the brain existing from birth or from an early age, do not 
develop mentally to the normal age. Since those who arc feeble- 
minded are weak in will and in judgment, or in the power of dis- 
criminatiop between right and wrong, they are a fertile source of 
wrongdoing. 

°l Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1921, 
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Insanity and epilepsy appear to be inherited in some way since 
they occur more often in certain families than in the general popula- 
tion! In one study it was found that in some families where insanity 
occurred^tat^l per cent of the offspring of sane parents were insane, 
and diat even a higher percentage of the children of insane parents 
were insane.” The intermarriage of members of families in which 
insanity occurs was found to increase the percentage. There is no 
need to elaborate upon the abnormal, and often antisocial, behavior 
of the mentally diseased. Epilepsy, which may be inherited as a re- 
cessive Me ndelian character, frequently leads to anti-social behavior. 
Healy tells us that in a study of 1000 cases of delinquency, using re- 
peated offenders, dia* 5 per cent were known to be epileptic. Epilep- 
tics tend to be incalculable in their moods and impulses, subject to 
emotionalism and to irritability, deficient in the sense of moral dis- 
crimination, lacking in self-control, and they sometimes exhibit 
anger and vicious conduct with apparently little cause. While all 
epileptics are not affected in the same way, there is a tendency toward 
a morbid self-love and cgocentricism.” 

Organic Changes and Defects 

Quite apart from the hereditary factors which we have been con- 
sidering, there are organic changes and defects which have an im- 
portant bearing upon behavior and character. The most simple 
changes which take place in the organism are the chemical and 
physical changes involved in the constructive and destructive proc- 
esses known as anabolism and katabolism, or to state it as one con- 
tinuous process, metabolism. But each organism passes through a 
series of changes from the fertilized egg to the embryo, and from the 
miniature form to the full-grown adult. During this process there 
are numerous changes, structural and functional, which are impor- 
tant for the conduct and character of the individual. Adjustments 
are needed, temporary and permanent, and different organisms have 
different degrees of plasticity. Modifications of bodily structure or 

“Castle, Coulter, Davenport, East, and Tower, Genetiet and Engenics, Harvard 
University Press, 1916, pp. 248-249. 

“W. P. Spratling, Epilepsy and Its Trettiment, W. B. Saunders Company, 1904; 
W. Healy, The Individual Pelingtieiil, Little, Brown and Company, 1917, pp. 41411. 
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habits are sometimes acquired which persist even after the induc- 
ing conditions have been removed or cease to operate. Thus, besides 
variations which have a germinal origin, the individual may acquire 
various structural and functional modifications. Defects and peculi- 
arities may be due to heredity, to ante-natal conditions, to the birth 
process, to conditions and experiences of childhood and later life. 

The ante-natal conditions surrounding the child may produce 
marked effects in later life. Among the conditions recorded as 
factors are; congenital syphilis; alcoholic poison from the mother; 
strain or shock to the mother; extreme sickness, insanity, or feeble- 
mindedness of the mother; the crowding of twins; attempted abor- 
tion; severe or prolonged labor; premature birth; and instrumental 
delivery. During childhood, while the organism is developing and 
plastic, physiological as well as environmental factors are important. 
Imperfect nutrition, digestive disturbances, adenoids and mouth 
breathing, nervous instability as a result of fatigue, lack of sleep, 
over-stimulation, or defective sense organs may not only lead to 
abnormal behavior, but may leave permanent results to influence 
later conduct and character.*'* Shocks at this period may produce 
sex revulsions or attractions that are difficult to overcome. 

The adolescent period has a very close relation to the develop- 
ment of character. Beginning with puberty there is usually a rapid 
growth of the body and all the organs are put under new conditions 
which mean an upheaval of the whole being.*® Physiological changes 
which take place give rise to various peculiarities and character 
changes. New impulses arise which are difficult to control. 

Both the menstrual period and pregnancy may cause mental dis- 
turbances sufficient to result in anti-social conduct. Especially in the 
case of women of a neuropathic tendency, there may be seen impul- 
siveness and irritability and lack of self-control at the time of the 
menstrual period. Much the same tendency has been noted during 
pregnancy which may have a marked influence upon mental powers 
and give rise to impulsiveness and lack of control. 

^^Hcaly, ’Ihe Individual Delinquent. Most of these factors are set forth and 
illustrated by cases. 

^G. S. Hall, Adolescence, 2 vols., D. Appleton-Century Company, 1905, This 
is a standard work. 
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Age and sex have a fairly direct relation to certain kinds of 
misbehavior. There is a gradual increase in delinquency and crime 
from the age of ten until the maximum is reached in the ages 
21-24, then there is a gradual decline until the age of 44 when the 
decrease is rapid.“ Delinquency in old age is not uncommon even in 
individuals who have not previously been guilty of misconduct. The 
proportion of first offenders has been found to increase from the age 
of 50 on. This is due in all probability to “senile dementia” and the 
breakdown of the power of the will and of ethical discrimination. 
In regard to sex, about nine tenths as many males are arrested as 
females, although the fact that women generally live more sheltered 
lives must be considered. Men appear to be more aggressive and to 
indulge in many types of crime, while women in similar circum- 
stances become prostitutes. 


Over-development and under-development are exceedingly im- 
portant as causative factors of misbehavior. Healy claims that of 
823 cases of delinquency, 13^2 per cent had defects of development 
as one of the probable causes of their misconduct. He asserts that 
73 per cent of the girls were over-developed for their ages, while 52 
per cent of the boys were under-developed.” If a boy or girl reaches 
physical maturity at an early age before experience and mentality 
have developed to an equal extent, the situation is dangerous, since 
new desires are awakened with little or no change in the power of 
control. The situation is especially critical when sex maturity comes 
at M abnormally early age. The evidence cited by Healy, Sutherland 
and others will show the importance of these factors in conduct 
situations. These imperfect correlations lead to irritation and defec- 
tivesoaal adjustments, hence to various forms of misbehavior. 

We shall be able to deal with only a few of the many physical 
defects v^Jiich have a bearing upon human conduct. Any defect or 
mj^wy which results in local irritation in any part of the body, or 
Which leads to social maladjustment, frequently leads to chronic bad 
temper and to anti-social behavior. Many mean dispositions can be 


pp- »»»■ 

"Healy, op. at., pp. 145; 236. 
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explained in just this way. Among the defects which are notorious 
in thdf effect upon conduct and character are: speech defects, nose 
arid throat obstructions, ear defects, eye defects, decayed teeth, etc. 

Eye defects or ear defects or obstructions of the nose and throat may 
have the following sequence of effects: irritability and discomfort, re- 
tardation in school, lack of success in efforts, dissatisfaction with school 
or work, truancy, association with bad companions, and general view 
of one’s self as an outcast. The child with enlarged tonsils who con- 
sistently holds his mouth open will be jeered at, called foolish, suffer a 
lowering of status. The child with crossed eyes, also, will be ridiculed, 
and only an extra effort will enable him to get along in the group in the 
regular way. . . . Stuttering and, especially in boys, lisping have the 
same effect.’* 


Organic Diseases and Injuries 

Diseases may be due to abnormal or deranged processes arising 
from a germinal cause, or they may be induced by acquired modifica- 
tions or by the presence of parasites. Strictly speaking, a disease is 
never inherited. That which is inherited is a weakness, a constitu- 
tional peculiarity, or a predisposition to a disease. Some diseases 
which arc noticed in successive generations are apparently the result 
of congenital or prenatal infection. 

For many years men have observed that certain diseases are asso- 
ciated with certain types of mental states. Among these may be 
noted the “hopefulness of pulmonary tuberculosis,” the “hypo- 
chondriacal depression associated with disease below the diaphragm,'* 
the “anxiety that goes with aortic disease,” the “dementia that is 
associated with destructive cerebral processes,” etc."* Diabetes often 
gives rise to states of depression, impairment of mental ca^city, in- 
difference, and apathy. The deliriums associated with infectious 
disease and with severe exhaustion, loss of blood, or prolonged con- 
valescence, are fairly frequent.*" Syphilis is one of the most serious 
diseases in respect to the physical, mental, and moral deterioration 

’* Sutherland, op. cit., p. 180. 

A. White, Mechanism of Character Formation, The Macmillan Company, 
1916, p. 245. 

J. Rosanofi, Manual of Psychiatry, 6th ed., John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1927. 
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which so frequendy attends it. Nervous diseases usually have some 
basis in an inherited nervous instability, and these diseases are found 
to be peculiarly persistent in family histories, yet environmental fac- 
tors play a large part. The nervous organs, composed of highly 
complex and differentiated cells and structures, have a very limited 
power of regeneration after strain and injury. Among the injuries 
which affect conduct and character none are so important as injuries 
to the head. These frequently lead to instability, irascibility, forget- 
fulness, passionate outbreaks, a decrease in the power of self-control, 
hypersusceptibility to minor stresses, and the like. Healy found that 
21 out of 1000 cases of delinquency had suffered from some severe 


head injury.” 


The Glands 


While some have overemphasized the part played by the glands 
and have seen in their control the panacea for all human ills, the 
glands are important factors in life. The duct glands have little 
openings which lead to the exterior of the body or into the hollow or 
visceral organs. These include the salivary, the sweat, and the mu- 
cous glands, the pancreas, liver, kidneys, etc. They play a large 
part in the regulation of digestion and other vital functions of the 
body, and their over-acdon and under-action may throw the or- 
ganism out of adjustment and lead to various harmful results, 
Watson in Behaviorism says: 


Will you take my word for it that our so-called higher forms of be- 
havior are terribly at the mercy of just these lowly secretions we have 
been talking about, especially when something goes wrong with one or 
more of them? Let the mouth glands begin to ovcr-secretc or under- 
secrete, as happens at times; or the small mucous glands begin to over- 
secrete as they do in the nose when we have a cold; let something go 
wrong with the digestive secretions; or let the throat become irritable and 
sensitive through lack of secredons; let the kidney over-secrcte and keep 
the bladder overly full, or the secretions from the sex organs become ex- 
cessive — then our whole conduct may become modified. Even our social 
behavior may become involved. We may insult or hurt the feelings of a 
friend, spoil a piece of fine work, even lose our jobs, and what is worse, 
“Healy, op. cit., pp. 620fl. 
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if the faulty glands are deep down in the visceral cavity we may he able 
to give no verbal account of what has gone wrong.“ 

The ductless glands or the endocrine organs have no external 
openings, but they give out a secretion, called hormone, into the 
blood. The secretions of these glands are very important for the 
nutrition and growth of the body as well as for general behavior. 
These endocrine glands have an exceedingly close relation to mental 
and emotional processes. There is an interaction between the emo- 
tions and the glands, so that emotion may stimulate the glands to 
activity, or the activity of a gland or glands may cause emotion to 
arise.” The most important ductless glands are the thyroid, the 
gonads, the adrenals, the pituitary body, the pineal body, and the 
thymus. We shall take space here to consider the first three only. 

The thyroid secretion appears to be the controller of the speed of 
living. If this gland is strong and active, one lives faster or has 
abundant life; if it is weak and inactive, one lives more slowly. A 
child born with a faulty or deficient thyroid becomes a cretin. 
Growth is arrested, and the individual remains infantile in body and 
mind. In hyperthyroidism the body works too quickly and all "the 
vital processes are speeded up.” There is over-activity, over-excitabil- 
ity of the nerves, irritability, and often insomnia.” When this gland 
is underdeveloped, the life processes are slowed down and life is 
difficult. Removal of the gland may result in apathy and indiffer- 
ence.” It is claimed that many crimes of passion can be traced to 
disturbances of the thyroid.” 

The gonads or the reproductive glands bear a close relation to the 
emotional life of the individual. The removal of these glands in 
the male prevents the development of the secondary sex qualities 
and we get the effeminate type of man with muscular weakness and 
mental sluggishitess. The removal of these glands from the female 

**Iohn Watson, Behaviorism, Lectures-itt-Prlnt, W. W. Norton and Company, Inc., 
1925, p. 54. 

‘^lien Rikimaru, "Emotion and Endocrine Activities," Psychological Bulletin, 
Vol. XXII, No. 4 (April, 1926), The Macmillan Company, p. 206. 

Berman, The Glands Regulating Personality, The Macmillan Company, 1922, 
pp. 46ff.! 22811. 

‘^Rikimaru, op, cii„ pp. 21211. 

^“Berman, op. cit., p. 273. 
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prevents the secondary feminine qualities from developing and we 
get the masculine woman with a dulled mentality. In both cases 
there is a retention of infantile mental traits and a failure to develop 
adult attitudes and reactions. Overdevelopment of these glands may 
result in an individual who is sexually abnormally susceptible. 

The adrenal glands are two small bodies placed above and in front 
of the upper end of each kidney. Under strong emotional excite- 
ment these glands pour adrenalin into the blood and more sugar 
(glycogen) is released into the blood from the liver. This results 
in a heightening of the tone of the nervous system, the heart beats 
more quickly, more red blood corpuscles enter the blood, breathing 
is more rapid, the eyes see more clearly, and the whole body is ready 
for an emergency. It is the contention of Cannon that it is these 
glands that give boldness and strength and prepare the organism for 
a combat or for difficult situations demanding strength and en- 
durance.” The poisons of fatigue and waste products are neutralized 
by the action of the adrenals, so that adrenalin relieves fatigue. Failure 
of these glands gives rise to fatigue, a sensitiveness to colds, a loss of 
zest in life, mental instability, a tendency to worry, and sometimes de- 
pression or even melancholia. 

It is claimed by Berman that the life of every individual is domi- 
nated largely by his endocrine glands, and that one or several of 
these glands may control the individual. These “glandular pre- 
ponderances” are the basis of personality and give rise to different 
personality types. 


COKCLUSION 

This survey has shown that the behavior of man cannot be under- 
stood thoroughly without a knowledge of the natural conditions 
under which he lives. Some natural factors make the development of 
a high moral character difficult. They may help to explain some in- 
stances of failure and of misbehavior. If our aim is to help men to 
find and to attain the good life, these factors of the natural environ- 


B. Cannon, Bodily Changes in Pain, Hunger, Fear, and Rage, D. Appleton- 
Cenwry Company, Inc., 1920. Since the failure of G, M. Stewart to (lupLicate the 
experiments of Cannonp this whole question is somewhat in cliiipiitu, 
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ment must be taken into account. A part of our duty will be to give 
agricultural aid, to irrigate deserts, to clear swamps, to install sani- 
tary devices, as well as to promote general advance in the natural 
sciences. Moral advance, at least for some people, will be aided as 
we eliminate natural conditions which make it difficult to have 
strong consistent characters. 

We have also seen that hereditary and organic factors are impor- 
tant elements in human behavior, and that some misbehavior can be 
attributed to such causes. Much wrongdoing is the result of physio- 
logical conditions, such as defective sense organs, fatigue, nervous 
instability, overstimulation, and the like. Wrongdoing may be de- 
scribed, biologically, as the result of organic defects or of appetites 
and impulses which are as yet unsocialized or as organic defects, etc. 
We do not wish to leave the impression, however, that human im- 
pulses and appetites in themselves are evil since they are the mate- 
rials out of which the good life, as well as anti-social acts, are formed. 
Wrongdoing as such cannot be inherited. No person has such a 
heredity that he must inevitably commit immoral acts. Immorality 
is a social phenomenon produced by a combination of bodily, mental, 
and social conditions. However, some natural characteristics which, 
under certain conditions, function in producing abnormal behavior 
may be inherited. 

In the light of the importance of these biological factors for the 
development of character, we are coming to sec more clearly their 
moral significance. Medical care gains a new meaning and a new 
urgency. There is a moral obligation to eliminate the disease and 
the organic defects which blight personality. These facts explain the 
growing sentiment that every child has a right to be wellborn and 
to be adequately cared for and nourished. 

QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 

vl. Write a short essay upon ‘‘The Effect of the Weather Upon Me,” in- 
dicating any changes in disposition or behavior of which you have 
been conscious. 

2. Ask the teachers in your community, the officials in a hospital, or the 
warden of a prison, whether they notice any difference (especially 
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irritability or signs of unrest) in the persons under them upon the 
approach of a storm. 

3. Make a comparison of the local temperatures and the number of 
arrests in your community. Does the season have any effect upon the 
type of misbehavior? The local weather bureau and your local police 
office may have information. 

4. Does the fact that a character trait appears for a number of genera- 
tions in one family strain necessarily prove it to be hereditary? Explain, 
See E. B. Reuter, Population Problems^ J. B. Lippincott Company, 
1923, pp. 212-220. 

V5. A boy who lived on the outskirts of a large city was arrested for setting 
fire to haystacks. He was known as the bad boy, the scamp of the 
community, and the school authorities were unable to deal with him 
successfully. When he was brought to the Juvenile court, the members 
of the staff noticed that he had a harelip which affected his appearance 
and his speech and which they suspected might be related to his mis- 
behavior. They sent the boy to the hospital where the harelip was 
corrected. A short time later they returned the boy to his community 
and asked that he be given another chance. The boy thereafter acted 
as a normal boy and gave no more trouble. To what extent do you 
think that loss of status among the boys had anything to do with the 
abnormal behavior? What do you think would have been the outcome 
bad the boy been whipped, or sent to a reformatory or jail, or rep- 
rimanded? 

6. A case is reported where a boy’s misbehavior was stopped by the 
removal of an abscess from his head. How may this be explained ? 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL AND SOCIAL CONDITIONS 


During recent years much light has been thrown upon human be- 
havior and especially' upon the causative factors in wrongdoing by 
numerous psychological and social studies. In this chapter we shall 
be able to touch upon only a part of the evidence which has been 
obtained through psychological tests, laboratory experiments, case 
studies, statistical research, and general observation. 

Psychological Bases of Behavior 

At birth each individual inherits, with slight variations, certain 
types of structure which force him to respond to stimuli in certain 
ways. This is man's unlearned behavior. These unlearned units of 
behavior may be stated in terms of impulses, reflexes, and instincts, 
or in terms of reflexes and beginnings of emotional reactions. 

The impulses and random movements, which are characteristic of 
early childhood, appear to rise out of the excess energy of the or- 
ganism. Certain random movements or unorganized motions of 
the trunk, arms, and legs are especially noticeable. The reflexes may 
be very simple or more complex. They include the eye wink, sneez- 
ing, hiccoughing, sucking, swallowing, circulation, respiration, cry- 
ing, smiling, laughter, and numerous other activities or functions. 
These responses are determined by the hereditary nature of the pro- 
toplasm and give stability and adaptability in a standardized environ- 
ment. Regarding the inherited neural basis of character one writer 
says, "Any neurone will, when stimulated, transmit the stimulus, 
other things being equal, to the neurone with which it is by inborn 
organization most closely connected. The basis of intellect and 
character is this fund of unlearned tendencies.” ' 

*E. L. Thorndike, The Origltial Nature of Man, Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
Collefe, Columbia University, 1920, p, 3. 
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Instincts are inherited tendencies to perform certain acts in specific 
ways when the appropriate stimulus is present. They aid in the ad- 
justment and survival of the organism, especially under stable en- 
vironmental conditions. When any one of them is over-developed or 
when expression is prevented, the individual may be led into abnor- 
mal behavior. Since the lists of instincts vary so widely and since 
some students of the problem believe that the behavior involved may 
be more satisfactorily explained in other ways, the instinct theory 
is under attack. If we continue to use the term, it should apply to the 
comparatively fixed physiological functions which we carry on in 
common with other members of the animal kingdom. Our more- 
complex social activities may be more satisfactorily explained on the; 
basis of habit or cultural condidoning. 

While psychologists vary widely in the use of terms and in the 
classification of data, there is a considerable degree of agreement in 
the general approach. For example, there is no fundamental con- 
tradiction between the unlearned units of behavior just set forth 
and the six “prepotent reflexes" of F. H. Allport or the “three types 
of unlearned beginnings of emotional reactions” of J. B. Watson. 
Habit formation or conditioning proceeds in the same way in cither 
case. The three types of unlearned emotional responses are as fol- 
lows; 1. A fear reaction which may be called out by a “loss of sup- 
port,” or by a loud noise. These things will call out a jump, a start, 
or a respiratory pause, then rapid breathing, closing of the eyes, 
clutching of hands, puckering of lips, and depending upon the age 
of the child, aying, falling down, or running away. 2. A rage reac- 
tion, called out by sudden hampering of bodily movements, which 
may express itsdf by a stiffening of the body, slashing movements 
of the arms or legs, and the holding of the breath. 3. A love reaction, 
stimulated by stroking of the skin, tickling, rocking or patting, and 
expressing itself by smiles, cooing, and the like. 

Whether these three types of response are all that are original is not 
certain. It is clear, however, that the emotional reactions are very 
simple in the infant, that the stimuli which call them out are few in 
number, and that they form the beginning out of which later emd- 
tional reactions arise. These emotional reactions may be cori'ditioned 
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so that they may be attached to various persons, places, or to general 
situations. The number and variety of objects and situations which 
call out the rage, the love, or the fear response may become enor- 
mously increased. A child or adult may come to fear almost any 
object, person, or act. Correspondingly, attachments may grow up 
around almost any of these things. There may be a spread or transfer 
of conditioned emotional responses, as for example when a child 
through some terrifying experience with a dog may afterwards 
show a fear response at the sight of any hairy animals or even hairy 
objects. 

While there is very little difference in the general set of responses 
between one racial group and another, or between the people of one 
geological age and those of another, yet these hereditary responses 
may be shaped in a thousand different ways according to the way in 
which the child is brought up and the environmental conditions with 
which it meets. Habit formation starts at birth, possibly in the 
embryonic life, and it forms so quickly that sharp distinctions be- 
tween inherited and learned equipment break down. We shall at- 
tempt now to show how this process of habit formation, and espe- 
cially these emotional drives, may lead to mental disorders. 

Mental Disorders 

Men live in a world of ideas, as well as in a world of external 
events. Man’s motives, ideas, ideals, and delusions profoundly affect 
his behavior. When any group of ideas and sentiments become at- 
tached through experience to certain objects, persons, or situations, 
and respond to their presence, we have a complex. Complexes may 
be socially desirable, such as an attachment to one’s alma mater, or 
they may become morbid or pathological and tend to dominate the 
personality. The latter is the sense in which the term is commonly 
used. Sometimes complexes are repressed and forgotten. In such 
cases they may have an unwholesome influence on life since they are 
charged with a strong emotional tone. They may at any time force 
themselves into consciousness, against the self as a whole, and de- 
mand expression. They may find an outlet in dreams, in nervous 
disorders, or in disorders of conduct. 
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At the basis of many mental disorders, and consequently of ab- 
normal behavior, there is a conflict between two of the impulses or 
drives of the individual, or between the desires of the individual and 
the standards of the group. While conflicts centering around sex are 
most frequent, they do not always lead to sex transgressions. The 
mental conflict may find substituted expression in numerous forms 
of misconduct, such as stealing, truancy, great temper, and the set- 
ting of fires. 

While recognizing that there are other impulsive tendencies or 
drives, the sex impulse is one of the most powerful channels of life 
energy. We shall here set forth one interpretation which has gained 
a fairly wide recognition. In the psychological development of the 
child the objects of love are successively: self, mother, the parent of 
the opposite sex, a member of its own sex (companion or gang), and 
a member of the opposite sex. It is believed that every normal per- 
son passes through these five stages and that a failure to pass from 
ope stage to another is often the cause of abnormal conduct, or of a 
nervous and moral breakdown. Emotional disturbances, wrong 
environmental influences, or even hereditary defects may lead to a 
“fixation" at one of the earlier stages. Fixation at the baby stage 
results in autoeroticism so that an individual is not able to free the 
sex interest from his or her own person; fixation at the mother stage 
results in “mother fixation” where the childish dependence cannot 
be broken; fixation at the stage of devotion to the parent of the 
opposite sex results in the Oedipus complex, which underlies many 
family conflicts and which is an exaggerated attachment of a boy for 
his mother or a girl for her father; fixation at the stage of love for a 
member of one’s own sex results in the homosexual type of indi- 
vidual who finds it more easy to love a person of his or her own sex 
than one of the opposite sex. The individuals who are unable to 
break away from these earlier attachments and face the world as 
normal persons easily become neurotics, delinquents, and chronic 
perverts. Other perversions will be found discussed in psychological 
treatises. 

When the desires and emotions of persons are prevented from ex- 
pressing themselves in one way, they may find expression in some 
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other form. Some psychologists speak of "mechanisms” or “chan- 
nels of expression” which the unconscious may assume. When an 
individual is guided in his action, not by a rational choice in the 
light of facts, but by his unconscious desires which are in opposition 
to what he should do, wc call the excuses or “reasons” which he 
gives “rationalizations.” For example, a man may steal and then 
justify his action by saying that the person from whom he stole was 
cheating him anyway and that this was just a way of “getting even.” 
If an individual has a “fainting spell” to protect his own feelings or 
as an excuse for some failure, it is called the “mechanism of de- 
fense." When persons are unable to face the realities about them or 
to derive any satisfaction from their own world, they may resort to 
fictions, fabrications, daydreams, or utopias, In which they may take 
refuge. This is known as the “mechanism of escape.” When an im- 
pulse, blocked in one direction, seeks outlet in another, as for ex- 
ample, when a man insulted by his employer to whom he cannot talk 
back, gives vent to his emotion upon his wife or upon his dog, it is 
called “substitution.” When people try to escape responsibility for 
their own deeds by attributing them to someone else, it is termed 
“projection.” In “regression” the person finds outlet in an earlier or 
lower state of emotional development, whereas in “sublimation" his 
impulses are attached to some socially acceptable activity.^ 

Psychiatry is a branch of psychology (of neurology,® or of medi- 
cine *) which deals with mental disease. It is chiefly concerned with 
the mental processes which have become exaggerated or diminished 
in their capacity for action or expression. Among the symptoms of 
these mental diseases are found disorders of perception, of the 
thought process, of emotion, of action, and other disorganizations 
of personality. The American Psychiatric Association lists the vari- 
ous disorders under twenty-two main divisions. These ma y be found 
in the manuals of psychiatry.® 


*These "mechanisms’* and others are explained and illustrated In the writincs 
of Freud, Brill, Tansley, Hadfield, White, et al. 

, ® A- J- Rusanoir, Mmua of Psychiatry, Preface XIII, 5th ed., John Wiley and Sons, 

IQC»| 


*A. C. Buckley, The Basis of Psychiatry, J. B. Lippincott Company, 1920, p. 1. 

psychiatry by P, E. Bowers, A. D, Buckley, A. J. Rosanoff, and 
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Social Customs 

the result of environmental factors alone , 
the resurtjof the interaction of 
the^individual a nd his environment. The first.,task of the indivTduar 
live and to satisfy the n eeds of the p^eni;. Rpl 
fore men begin to thiiHc or to reason •about their problems, they are 
already acting. In the satisfaction of needs and the attempt to avoid 
pain and gain pleasure, groups of men have come to adopt the same 
ways of fulfilling their desires, hence the ways of acting become 
customs. In this manner “folkways” arise, and the child that en- 
ters the group inevitably learns them by imitation, tradition, or 
authority. These ways of acting or folkways produce “habits’* in 
the individual, and customs in the group, and they become powerful 
forces in society. The lives of all human beings in all times and 
places, and of whatever degree of culture, are primarily controlled 
by innumerable folkways handed down from past generations. 

The folkways are considered to be the “right” ways and the “true” 
ways, because they exist in fact and are customary or traditional. 
With the development of ethical generalizations and doctrines of 
welfare the folkways become "mores.” Since the folkways control 
the life of the group, they seem right and true and develop into 
norms of conduct, and in turn give rise to ideas, doctrines, and phi- 
losophies. Each class or group in society tends to develop its own 
mores or standards. Institutions as well as laws grow out of them. 
Moreover, each group believes that its mores are good, and that the 
standard of right and wrong inheres in them. Our behavior ordi- 
narily conforms to the standards approved by the group which we 
trust and admire, and our moral ideals tend to sanction these ways. 

The folkways and mores, or the conventions and traditions of 
the social group, exercise a powerful force in society, as we have 
seen in our study of customary morality. There is hardly anything 
that has not at some time or place been regarded as wrong, or hardly 
anything that has not been approved by some group at some time. 
Custom may approve of nakedness without indecency as in bathing; 

“W. G. Sumner, Folkways, Ginn and Company, 1911. 
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rausine a woman to think it a disgrace to belong 
Ta Z wKou d afford only one wife; approve of infanticide and 
L Sng of the aged’; or permit the burnmg of women at the 
Jeath of their husbands, the strangling of new-born babies slavery 
IdZ burning of witches. The term “immoral has usually meant 
Z a pracdce or act is contrary to the mores of the time and place 
and group in which it is being considered. Custom can make almost 
anything appear right or appear wrong. Just as an individual ac- 
Zes 1 language! the ways of thinking, feeling, and acting of his 

group, so he tends to acquire its moral standards. . , . 

^ SoLty has always endeavored to control the conduct of the indi- 
vidual. The simplest attempt, as seen in primitive as well as in civ- 

ilized communities, is the “primary group orpmzation. Contacts 

are those of "intimate face-to-face associations where one identifies 
himself with the common life and purpose of the group. This face- 
to-face group, which may be the family or even the community, has a 
powerful habit-forming influence on the individual. Rules of con- 
duct are defined, social control is powerful, and the status of the 

individual is more or less fixed. 

In the secondary contacts there is “social distance, and rules of 
conduct are more formal and relative. In society an pt is consid- 
ered to be good or bad according to its meaning for the welfare of 
the group; and the limits within which one’s wishes may find p- 
pression are determined by the “definition of the situation by the 
social group. Begun by parents in the form of praise and blame, it 
is continued by the community, the church, and the law. 

“Good” behavior, conformity to accepted standards, is secured in any 
population by what we may call a common definition of the situation. 
The “shall nots” of the Ten Commandments are definitions of the situa- 
tion. The “don’ts” of the Mother, the gossip of the community, epithets 
(“liar,” “thief’), shrugs, sneers, and “bawlings out, ’ the press, the pulpit, 
legal decisions, etc., are common methods of defining the situation. 

TSumner, Folkways, pp. 77ff.: E. Westermarck, The Origin and Development of 
the Moral Ideal, The Macmillan Company, Vol. I. chap. XVII. 

E, Park and E. W. Burgess, Introduction to the Science of Sociology, University 
of Qiicago Press, 1921, p. 284, , j i 

»R. E. Park and H, A. Miller, Old World Traits Transplanted, Harper and 
Brothers, 1921, p. 60, 
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When a social code has been broken, its violation calls forth an 
emotional protest from the group. This has a powerful effect on 
the person. The force of public opinion, which is a rationalization 
of the customary mode of conduct, may cause a person mental dis- 
comfort or conflict, or it may be expressed to the extent of causing 
bodily suffering to the offender. 

The facial expression, gestures, and the bodily movements of 
others affect us in many and subtle ways. One of the major forms 
of social stimulation is language, oral and written. Public opinion, 
the edict of the government, the message of the preacher, rumors, the 
advice and warning of a friend, all come through this medium and 
direct our thoughts and our conduct in certain directions. Through 
conversations, letters, the works of the novelist, the lectures of the 
professor, and numerous other forms of oral and written language, 
men attempt to impress upon others their experiences, attitudes, and 
feelings, and these in turn tend to register themselves in human 
behavior. 

Suggestion as a force in determining our conduct is frequently 
overlooked. This is doubtless due to the fact that we so frequently 
think we are making rational choices, when in reality we are being 
led by unconscious influences. In everyday life our attitudes and our 
conduct toward certain other persons and toward particular situa- 
tions may be due largely to the suggestions of friends regarding those 
persons or situations. Though all persons are open to suggestion, 
there is an immense variation between individuals, and there is also 
a difference between the different periods in the life of one indi- 
vidual. Those who are abnormally suggestible are very easily led 
into any or every kind of misbehavior. 

The presence of a large group or of a crowd has a tendency to 
create an attitude of submissive suggestibility in the individual. 
There is the tendency to do what the crowd does. The behavior of 
the individual in the crowd, while seldom different from his be- 
havior when alone, may become greater in degree. Stimulation 
strengthens response, and doubt and worry as to the course of one's 
action disappear. The fact that others are doing the same thing 
gives a sense of moral sanction. This is one reason why the crowd. 
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the fraternal order, and other groups will do what the individual 
alone would not attempt or perhaps would disapprove. 

Illustrations of mob psychology are probably familiar to everyone, 
especially in the form of the industrial dispute, the race riot, or 
lynching. The ordinary crowd or even an audience may become a 
mob in a crisis, such as when a fire breaks out. When the crowd 
reaches a high degree of common feeling, attention, and activity, it 
is called a mob. Owing to the emotional excitement and the narrow- 
ing of attention, the members of the mob frequently lose their power 
of intelligent control and indulge in anti-social behavior. 

Population Relationships and Movements 

The attitudes, values, and the personality make-up of the indi- 
vidual depend to a large extent upon the general social situation in 
which he is reared and lives. The individual does not develop his 
human traits apart from the social group. A population which main- 
tains a proper balance between people and the available resources is 
desirable. Either too small or too large a population will adversely 
affect social relationships and the standard of living. Human insti- 
tutions, as well as human nature itself, become accommodated to cer- 
tain spatial relationships of human beings. As these relationships 
change, social problems and personal maladjustments are likely to 
arise. 

Evidence from various sources indicates that misconduct is rela- 
tively more prevalent in urban or thickly populated areas than in 
rural sections of the country. The causes of such conditions, while 
varied, include the limitations of city environment and the more 
numerous social restraints upon the wishes of the person, as well as 
the greater opportunity for conflicts to arise and for anti-social atti- 
tudes to be formed. In the open spaces of the country young people 
have ample opportunity for play and expression, whereas the same 
group in the crowded city may have little opportunity for expression 
apart from commercialized amusements. 

Emigration, immigration, and the mixing of diverse racial and 
cultural groups often have a close relation to misbehavior. The 
forces leading the immigrant or the child of the immigrant into anti- 
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social conduct are not hard to find. There frequently results a con- 
fusion of standards through the weakening of the native standards, 
and a failure to grasp and to assimilate the standards of the new 
country. In his native land the immigrant was controlled largely by 
the community, and he had developed a certain store of values and 
a set of attitudes toward them. In the new land different attitudes 
and values are prized, and this necessitates a reorganization of his 
life according to new standards. The breakdown of the old habits, 
with a failure to reorganize one’s life and adopt new habits and 
standards frequently means demoralization. The language, dress, 
and customs which were held in respect in the native land and 
which bound the individual to the group are now met with con- 
tempt and ridicule. The foreigner is isolated or segregated and per- 
haps mistreated or exploited, and he tends to lose status in the new 
land. When these things which are the basis of his self-respect are 
scorned or regarded with contempt, attitudes and anti-social grudges 
sometimes develop which make it easy to give way to natural im- 
pulses and to commit offenses. The problem of social adjustment 
is even more difficult for the children of the foreign-born, who must 
live more or less under a double standard. The child may come into 
contact with one standard in the home and another or different 
standard and set of ideals in the school and community. The child 
may develop a contempt for the standards of the parents, and fric- 
tion and irritation may lead to misconduct. When one parent is 
native-born and one is foreign-born, this situation is accentuated and 
has been found to result in the highest percentage of misdemeanors.*® 
While difference of language, customs, and ideals tend to iso- 
late the foreign group and to lead to the development of undesirable 
attitudes, a difference of color is even more effective in causing irrita- 
tion and a consciousness of loss of status in relation to a dominant 
group. Throughout the United States the proportion of Negroes 
committing misdemeanors is higher than for whites. Social factors 
doubtless explain these figures. Cultural barriers and prejudice may 
result in attitudes which lead to anti-social conduct. 

“H. H. Laughlin, Analysis of America's Melting Pot, p. 790, The Sixty-Seventh 
Congress, 3rd Session, Nov. 21, 1922, Serial 7C. 
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The Home 


An analysis of case studies made by various investigators bears 
out the conclusion that the home environment has a very close rela- 
tion to misconduct.” William Healy judged that in the first scries of 
a thousand cases studied, 23 per cent of the offenders came from 
homes having extreme lack of parental control, and in the second 
series 46 per cent came from such homes.” An analysis of the life 
histories of 647 prostitutes committed to die New York State Re- 
formatory for women indicates that very few prostitutes come from 
homes where the conditions are good, or where there is wholesome 
family life, education, and economic security.” An examination of the 
work of Breckinridge and Abbott will show the close relation be- 
tween “bad" home conditions and misbehavior.” 

The fact that 60 per cent of all “repeaters” in juvenile delinquency 
come from “bad” homes does not mean that all children, or any 
particular child, reared in such homes will be delinquent, nor does 
it prove that the home in any particular case caused the delinquency, 
which is the product of a personal reaction to a given environment. 
When the home conditions cause unsocial attitudes or suppress 
wishes which break out in misdemeanors, we can attribute causation 
to the home condition. In general, if you have an "undesirable” 
home, where poverty is combined with degradation, you will get a 
delinquent individual. On the other hand, the well-organized pros- 
perous family with status in the community is usually able to regu- 
late and satisfy the wishes of its members, who feel more strongly the 
force of the social restraints. 

Certain special circumstances of home life may lead to anti-social 
conduct. The mere huddling of people together has been found to 
be a factor in the causation of sexual vice. The number of prosti- 
tutes and “loose-living” people who come from such conditions is 


"Most of the studies are of children and youths, yet in most cases the results anolv 
also to adults. ^ ^ ' 

• “Youthful offenders, " American Journal of So- 
ciology, Vol. XXII, p. 501. ' 

Vnadjusted Girl, Little, Brown and Company. 1923, p. 116. 

S. P Breckinridge and E. Abbott, The Delinquent Child and the Home, Sur- 
vey Associates, Inc., 1916, pp. 73ff. 
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proportionately high. If the home is crowded and the mother dis- 
tracted with many children, little attention can be given to any of 
them. Other conditions which tend to develop attitudes and habits 
which are socially undesirable and which are closely related to mis- 
conduct include: quarreling, nagging, and teasing within the home 
circle, excessive strictness which prevents the normal satisfaction of 
desires, and lack of parental control which permits children to shift 
for themselves. 

Another serious factor in the home environment is the “broken” 
home. The child who is not controlled by the united supervision 
of both parents is seriously handicapped. If the break is caused by 
a parent’s misconduct, the seriousness of the situation is increased 
and may cause misconduct or compensation in some form of mis- 
behavior on the part of the child. A comparison made between the 
girls and boys in the Cleveland public schools and a group of delin- 
quent boys and girls, showed that 20 per cent of the delinquent boys 
and 63 per cent of the delinquent girls had lost their fathers, 
while the percentage of delinquency for school boys was only 6 per 
cent, and for the school girls 5 per cent.^"* Similar results were found 
by Young in Chicago,’® and by Breckinridge and Abbott.” A break 
through death is not so serious as a break through desertion and 
divorce. The broken home is usually less efficient in directing the de- 
sires of the child along socially desirable lines. An examination of 
the Judge Baker Foundation Case Studies will impress one with the 
important place played by the home in general, and by the above 
factors in particular, in problems of misconduct.” 


The Neighborhood 


Next to the home life the individual comes into contact with the 
neighborhood, which has a powerful influence upon family con- 


*“F. G. Bonscr, Schod Work, and Spare Time, Cleveland Recrearion Surv^, Vol. 
n, 1918, pp. 32ff. 

i“R. D. Young, “Delinquency Among Boys and Their Use oE Uncontrolled Time,” 
MS., Northwestern University (30 cases), quoted in E. H. Sutherland, Criminology, 
p. 143. 

”S. P. Breckinridge and E. Abbott, The Delinquent Child and the Home, Survey 
Associates, Inc., 1916, p. 92. 

n Judge Baker Foundation Case Studies, Scries 1, "Bad" home conditions figured 
in cases 1 and 6-18, 
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ditions as well as upon the individual. As numerous case studies 
indicate, there is a definite connection between neighborhood con- 
ditions and standards and the wrongdoing of boys and girls. Cer- 
tain neighborhoods or communities produce far more than their 
proportion of offenders. Boys and girls, but especially girls, are the 
victims of neighborhood standards and conditions. In some dis- 
tricts with a reputation for immorality and misdemeanors, an indi- 
vidual gets standing or status in proportion to his offenses. Neigh- 
borhoods which have a rapidly changing population may have no 
permanent standards, and consequently exert little restraint upon 
the conduct of the individual. 


The School. The relation of the child to the school is important. 
After a study of a group of delinquent boys in California, one writer 
says that with a few exceptions delinquent boys are misfits in the 
public schools.^ Other studies appear to support this statement. 
School irritation arising out of a loss of status in the school group, 
through physical or nervous trouble, or through lack of satisfactory 
adjustment may lead to various forms of misconduct. 

Gangs. One of the most powerful forces in the formation of habits 
of behavior comes from the neighborhood associates, or from com- 
panions and gangs. The gang age is normally from about ten to 
sixteen, although such groups may exist much later. Under whole- 


some leadership the gang may become a strong influence for good. 
Such organizations as the Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts are attempts 
to direct and to organize this impulse along wholesome lines. Undi- 
rected and vicious gangs create serious social and moral problems. 
On the basis of two series of one thousand cases, where repeated 
offenders in Chicago were studied, Healy and Bronner found that 
there were “bad” companions in 34 per cent of one and 55 per cent 
of the other scries.®" Miss Bingham reports that of the 500 delin- 
quent girls in Waverly House, New York City, 62.4 per cent were 
influenced unfavorably by “friends." “ “Gangs” exert a powerful 

«J. H. Williams, “Delinquency and Density of Population." Journal o/ Delin- 
quency, Vol. II (1917), p. 89. 

• "Youthful Offenders.” American Journal of So- 
ciology, Vol. XXII. ' 

**Anne T. Bingham, "Determination of Sex Delinquency in Adolescent Girls based 
on an Intensive Study of 500 Cases,” fournat of Criminal Law, Vol. XIII, p. 516, 
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influence upon their members, and are often direct factors in the 
causation of wrongdoing. A gang may exist in a neighborhood and 
set the conduct codes for the children of the community. A child 
must either get into the gang as he becomes old enough, or be scorned 
and his life thereby made unpleasant for him. Most serious offenses 
are committed by groups of offenders, and only a few by single indi- 
viduals.®* 

Places of Amusement. Places of amusement or recreation fre- 
quently contribute to the misconduct of the neighborhood. Espe- 
cially is this true in regard to the concerns which are interested only 
in profit and not in the welfare of the individuals. Since it is com- 
mon for people to lessen their inhibitions during recreation, a more 
lax standard prevails, consequently recreations which are socially 
undesirable or morally questionable are particularly dangerous. Be- 
cause of this many dance halls, poolrooms, and picture shows are in- 
jurious to youths. Houses of commercialized vice, “hangouts,” and 
such institutions are especially demoralizing. After a study of 
about 3,000 cases, W. I. Thomas believes that the beginning of serious 
misconduct among girls is usually an impulse to get amusement, 
adventure, pretty clothes, favorable notice, freedom, and companions, 
and that these things rather than sexual passion lead to the develop- 
ment of a “wild" life.®’ 

Certain types of shows stimulate individuals to misconduct. In 
nearly all persons visual memory and visual imagery are dynamic 
forces in mental life leading to overt behavior. Concerning mo- 
tion pictures Mr. Hcaly says: 

When it comes to motion pictures we have added elements of force 
for the production of either good or bad. Not only a single event, but 
chapters from life histories are depicted. Not alone is one action or pos- 
ture depicted, but there is added all of the motor phenomena active 
through a period of time. The act is not suggested; every detail of it is 
made clear. The breaking open of a safe, the holding up of a train, the 
effort at suicide are all represented in such fashion that it is bound to 
rggur as a memory picture of detailed events, if there is any tendency or 

?*F. Jrf.' Thrasher, The Gan^, University of Chicago Press, 1927. 

S’Tlipmas, ep, (ih pi 109. 
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opportunity for its mental reproduction. Added force comes from the 
concrete issues which are presented." 

Literature 

Pernicious stories and cheap literature, sometimes circulated in the 
gang or purchased at bookstands, arouse mental imagery which 
spurs to action and misconduct. The relationship between such 
literature and the moral breakdown of young men and young 
women is well known. Short stories and novels which deal with 
bandit life and wild-west scenes have admittedly been the chief influ- 
ence in the formation of some immoral conduct. Such literature, by 
suggestion and glorification, makes these deeds appear to be easy 
and alluring and often leads plastic youths into otherwise un- 
dreamed-of conduct. 

Newspapers. In considering the factors of the neighborhood which 
lead to misconduct, we cannot overlook the newspapers. One study 
of fifty-seven representative newspapers indicated that from 5.91 to 
20.02 per cent of the news was of anti-social nature.*' Newspapers, 
as agents of public opinion, sometimes create a sentiment which 
looks lightly upon misbehavior and crime. Whereas public opinion 
in more primitive or simple societies made it almost impossible to 
commit offenses without becoming an outcast, public opinion in 
modern society not only has lowered the barriers, but gives glorified 
examples or suggestions, and makes it appear as if misbehavior were 
a customary thing. 

Economic Relations 

Economic factors have a more-or-less direct bearing upon human 
behavior. This fact is evident even though we do not go to the ex- 
treme of accepting the economic interpretation of history.” There 
appears to be some correlation between business depressions and 
crime, the total volume of crime being greater during economic de- 
pressions. Sudden changes which disturb the settled conditions of 

"Healy, The Individual Delinquent, p. 307. 

“Frances Fenton, "The Influence of Newspaper Presentations upon the Growth 
of Crime and Other Antisocial Activity.” American Journal of Sociology, Vol. XVI, 
pp. 53BS. 

“See the works of Karl Marx, W. A. Bongcr, and E. R. A. Scligman. 
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life, the reduction of wages, unemployment, or conditions of want 
on the part of the workers while the upper economic classes live in 
apparent luxury, cause the fires of hate to flare up and destruction of 
property or violence may follow ” 

Unemployment appears to be a factor of importance in leading to 
misconduct. Employment furnishes for many the chief basis of self- 
respect. When this is destroyed by unemployment, many persons 
give way to anti-social behavior. In a later chapter, we shall consider 
certain moral problems which arise in connection with our industrial 
institutions. 

Conclusion 

From the survey it will be seen that mental and social conditions 
are among the most important factors in determining human be- 
havior. Misconduct may be the result of conflicts, complexes, and 
various personal and social pressures. The original impulses may 
be shaped in specific ways by the social environment, so that “con- 
science” and “human nature” appear to be in large part social 
products. 

Throughout this chapter it is seen that the actual causes of wrong- 
doing are frequently not of a conscious nature. Moreover, the 
causes are often different from the explanations or “excuses” which 
men give for their action. These unconscious forces in life cannot 
be lightly ignored. Harmful habits may be formed, and emotions at- 
tached to unsocial acts or objects, even before the person is aware of 
what is happening. The causes of behavior are exceedingly complex. 
Wrongdoing may be rooted in appetites and impulses, strengthened 
by habit, and propagated by social suggestion and by education. So- 
cial and anti-social habits, emotions, and principles are so inter- 
related that it is sometimes hard to distinguish between the two. A 
large amount of abnormal behavior, mental, moral, and physical, is 
functional in nature, or is caused by a neurotic condition of the mind, 
and perhaps is a result of worry, fear, repression, or conflicts. High 
moral endeavor is made difficult or perhaps impossible under such 
circumstances. 

”J- L. Gillin, Criminology and Penology, D. Appleton-Ccntury Compiiny, 1926, 
pp. 183/1. 
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The traditional morality did not recognize these mental and 
social forces; or, if it did, they were not taken seriously. Wrong acts 
were thought to spring mainly from an evil will or motive. Any ade- 
quate treatment of the problem of morality will take these causative 
forces into account. As a result of recent research along these lines, 
men are coming to realize that the individual docs not grow in a 
social vacuum, and that character is a matter of growth and social 
relationships. The moral tasks of the future will include: an attempt 
to remove undesirable elements in man’s development; a positive 
program of character development; and a program of education so 
that men will realize the conditions necessary for a good life. 

If moral philosophers in general have not recognized these causa- 
tive factors, it is largely because the research has been so recent, and 
the implications not fully understood. Today the moralist, the soci- 
ologist, and the psychological clinic must work in close co-operation. 
Exhortation and good advice alone will not be sufficient. Conditions 
leading to misconduct need to be removed so far as possible, and 
the natural impulses of man so directed that a well-integrated char- 
acter will result. Positive instruction regarding the attainment of 
the good life is of much greater value than negative instruction or 
warnings to avoid evil. Moral leaders are taking the emphasis off 
the “Thou shalt not," and are seeking to lead men to a better life 
through persuasion, suggestion, and a knowledge of the conditions 
making for a wholesome life. 

While, in this chapter, we have occasionally spoken of wrong- 
doing in terms of maladjustment, or as the failure of the individual 
to act in socially approved ways, it must be kept clearly in mind that 
morality is not merely a matter of adjustment to these socially ap- 
proved ways. Persons who are morally mature will see the need of 
changing or of improving these ways, and so they may be led to 
challenge many elements of the existing order. Tlie social order 
needs to be viewed as a dynamic and not as a fixed or static order. 


QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 


V/l. John Brown, a bank clerk, forged a. check for $100 and 
Investigation showed that he was not a criminal, but 


was caught, 
that he had 
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forged the check in a moment of weakness. He was a good father and 
husband, and wanted to provide for his family some things that they 
needed, but had not been able to afford. The criminal court sentenced 
John Brown to from five to ten years in prison. The family, faced 
with the loss of support, was forced to move to a poor residential 
district. The mother was compelled to accept work which kept her 
from home all day, while the children had to shift for themselves. 
Was this case adequately handled, or did society handle the situation 
so that all the members of the family faced a psychic and physical crip- 
pling? Considering the total situation, the man and his family, which 
would have been the best solution: a prison term,tprpbation, or guid- 
ance by some social agency?/ For further details and discussion, see 
“The House of Human Welfare” by Judge Ben B. Lindsey, The 
Forum. Vol. LXXXVIII (Dec., 1927), pp. SOlfl. 

2. Which area in your community or city produces the most delinquents? 
Why? 

3. Read the life story of a criminal, such as In the Clutch of Circum- 
stances by a burglar, or You Can't Win by Jack Black. Outline the 
steps by which the anti-social career was developed. Give your own 
impressions of the case. Drucker and Hexter’s Children Astray, pro- 
vides excellent records of short cases of youthful offenders, 

4. Is there a moral loss which accompanies prolonged and enforced un- 
employment? See the article “The Moral Cost of Unemployment,” 
The Christian Century, Vol XLIX (Aug. 17, 1932), pp. 1004-1006. 

5. Read carefully the cases and illustrations reprinted below. Do you 
know of others, similar to these, from your ovyn experience or from 
your reading? 

(a) A ten-year-old girl had been engaged for two years in an unusual 
amount of stealing. She would also lie about the stealing. When the 
case was analyzed, it was found that she was continually fighting certain 
thoughts and “bad words" which came to her mind. These thoughts 
and words were traced back to her Contact with a boy whom she had 
met while on a vacation. He not only gave her her first knowledge of 
sex life, but talked to her about stealing, and taught her words of which 
she was secretly ashamed. She attempted to repress these thoughts and 
words, but they came back again and again with the force, of an obsession. 
Her misconduct apparendy arose out of this' conflict. When the cause 
of the difficulty was discovered, her parents talked, it over frankly with 
the girl and tried to develop new interests. Soon the misconduct ceased, 
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and a report six years later indicated normal progress in school with no 
more delinquencies. Summary of Case 9, Mental Conflicts and Misconduct, 
by William Healy. 

(b) A boy whose conduct had always been normal, at the age of eleven 
and a half years suddenly began to run away, to steal, and to exhibit 
other undesirable attitudes. He came from a good environment, from 
fairly good stock, and had no serious mental or physical abnormalities. 
An investigation disclosed that a meddlesome neighbor had told him that 
the woman whom he thought was his mother was not his mother, but 
that his real mother had died soon after he was born, and that the other 
children in the family were not his real brothers and sisters. The state- 
ments themselves were true, for the father had re-married soon after the 
loss of the boy’s mother and had kept the information from him thinking 
that it would make for a more harmonious family life. The discovery of 
the facts, however, was a distinct shock to the boy, although he kept the 
information to himself. He felt that he had been deceived, that his par- 
ents were liars, and that he did not want to stay at home any longer. The 
misconduct, previously noted, developed from this situation. He felt 
that he must in some way get even with society for the injustice which 
he thought had been done to him. Summary of Case 6, Mental Conflicts 
and Misconduct, by William Healy, 

(c) A district in a Western city, where juvenile delinquency had been 
prevalent, showed a considerable decline in delinquency after a park 
with play facilities had been opened. During the same ]x:riod, delin- 
quency was increasing in other parts of the city. 
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Chapter IX 


THE RELATION OF FREEDOM TO CONDUCT 


In the light of these numerous determiners of conduct, physical, 
biological, psychological, and social, which we have been considering 
in the last two chapters, it is evident tliat conduct cannot be explained 
merely in terms of an isolated will. Such an empirical inquiry into 
the condidons of human behavior makes it clear that human activity 
is influenced by numerous factors. We are, therefore, naturally led 
to ask whether or not man’s life is completely determined. Are men 
caught in the grip of cause and effect? Are human actions, like ob- 
jects in nature, under the reign of natural law? Can man influence 
or regulate, even to some extent, the course of his actions in the 
future? The answers to these questions arc central and fundamental 
for the study of ethics. 

In the Introduction we pointed out that moral judgments are not 
ordinarily passed upon the processes of physical nature, nor upon the 
behavior of animals. Moral judgments are applied to the actions 
of human beings, and in particular to the voluntary acts of human 
beings. The child who is under the "age of accountability" and the 
insane person arc not regarded as moral agents. Just why do we 
make such distinctions ? 

The term "freedom" is used in a number of different senses. 
L FreedottLmav mean the liberty to exercis e one’. y ij»nwers without 
external restraint, or the absence of comp^siot j,. The prisoner, the 
tiave, and the anitnai in' the cage are not free inthis sense, since they 
cannot follow the inclinations of their own beings. When set free, 
they arc able to live their own lives to a greater extent. In modern 
society there is much freedom in this sense, although all persons live 
under some restraints imposed by the physical environment or by 
society. Ignorance, intense fatigue, or disease may also exercise 
restraint upon man’s conduct. 2. Freedom mav me.in civil U bert Y . 
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including freedom of speech, of assembly, and of religion . In this 
senseTEreedom may mean the liberty to express oneself in social and 
political activities. 3. In t he mor e st^tly ethkal s ens e, the term f ree- 
dom mMns Ae jiow^ ^ man|s j)art_ to choose, between different 
pcSsIbiK^i and yaIufis,,or to act as a causal agent in the process~of 
behavior. 

In the past, moral freedom has usually been called “freedom of the 
will.” Today the term is less used since men do not think of the 
will as a separate entity or faculty, but as a term denoting the ac- 
tivity or motor tendencies of the organism. In a more restricted and 
personal sense, the term “will” refers to a person’s ability to perform 
voluntary acts. The will is the person expressing himself in action. 

The question as to whether a man’s acts are the outcome of his own 
independent choice, or whether they are wholly determined by past 
events has been keenly debated by moral philosophers, psychologists, 
and religious leaders. This is an issue upon which eminent men dis- 
agree. We shall consider briefly the opposing positions. 

The Case for Indeterminism 

The indeterminist s. who take the most extreme position in their 
support of freedom, co ntend that there are events in the mental and 
moral life of man which cann ot be e xplaine d i n terms of cause and, 
^fiect., Man has the power of alternative choice, and even beyond 
this, he has the power to act without any motive at all. Since the 
mind may work without any motivation, there may be unmotivated 
conduct. ,Man may choose those tilings to which he gives his atten- 
tion, and hqj ^ay ma ke ch oic es which are indep endent of his heredi ty 
and h i s envir o n ment. ‘yhe wUl, according to this view, is capable 
of defying the power of the strongest motive. In support of this 
position the indeterminist advances certain arguments. 

1. The Consciousness of ireedom. There is the consciousness of 
freedom, which, among other ways, expresses itself so forcibly in 
the sense of “ought.” When we make a choice, we feel ourselves to 
be free and that the will is uncaused. This is a fact of experience to 
be recognized. This sense of freedom and the sense of “ought” are 
quite meaningless apart from the power of alternative choice. For 
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Kant, this sense of freedom and of obligation is central in the 
moral life. For him, "I ought*’ implies that I can. 

2. Moral responsibility assumes an uncaused will. Growing out of 
tSTsense of "ought" is the sense of moral responsibility. We hold 
ourselves responsible for many of our acts, and we hold others re- 
sponsible for their actions. All judgments upon conduct and character 
presuppose that men are free moral agents. W e hold children respon- 
sible for their acts, in proportion to their age and experience. At a 
very early age we do not hold them responsible, but as they come to 
an age of understanding and are able to grasp clearly the significance 
of a given act and Its rightfulness or wrongfulness, we do hold them 
accountable. In our courts we do not hold persons responsible unless 
we think they could have done otherwise than they did. Our whole 
system of rewards and punishment, praise and blame, approval and 
disapproval, assume freedom and responsibility. 

yAnieterminism, the only intelligible view. The indeterminist 
aS^s that if determinism were complete, then values, thinking, and 
even truth would become meaningless. It would be absurd to appeal 
to ideas, ideals, and logical reasons. Everything would be an equally 
necessary outcome of what has gone before. Reason is meaningless, 
unless there is enough freedom to enable the person to discriminate 
and to choose between two or more alternatives. We say that men 
are prejudiced when their decisions or judgments are rendered on 
the basis of their own desires or emotions. Real knowledge depends 
upon our ability to rise above such impulsive reactions. 

Explanations in terms of complete determinism arise, we are told, 
when the methods of the physical sciences are taken as the only 
methods. In the physical sciences, investigators definitely attempt to 
exclude all personal and non-quantitative factors. This approach is 
a legitimate one, but the investigator needs to realize that his con- 
clusions or results must be confined to these fields of investigation 
and not to human experience as a whole. 

The Case for Determinism 

In opposition to the preceding position, the determinist maintains 
that, at the moment of choice, the agent's will is always determined. 
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Determiaists maintain that all human behavior is antecedpnriy mn - 
ditioned by preceding events, of which it is the outcome. The act of 
choice is determined either by external pressures or by the desires and 
tendencies that belong to the agent’s character. 

Determinism, or the view that events, including man’s will, are 
to be explained by preceding events, must be clearly distinguished 
from both fatalism and predestination. Fatalism is the view that 
everything in nature and in life is fixed and that our wills have no 
part in determining behavior or the outcome of events. Man’s life 
is so bound up with an inexorable lavv of nature that all his actions 
are predetermined. Predestination is the view that God has decreed 
every event that is to occur, including man’s will. Thus predestina- 
tion has a theological and a supernatural element in its outlook. 

Determinism has expressed itself in a number of forms. In its 
application to human behavior, we need to recognize at least two 
forms. Physical Determinism and Psychical Determinism. Physical 
Determinism (complete or mechanical determinism! arrepts a 
thoroughgoing mechanistic interpretation of th e universe, including 
manrTTie "Kum^iTpeTionillt^ comprising consciousness, volition, 
■anJ blinking, is explained in terms of changes which take place 
within the physical organism. There is a fixed causal series to which 
the facts of biology and of psychology oiler no exception. What 
happens at any particular time is determined by a previous set of 
conditions or chain of events. A man must necessarily act as he 
does, since his actions arc the outcome of what has happened in the 
past. Evolution is repetitive, but not emergent, since nothing en- 
tirely new emerges anywhere in the cosmic process. There are only 
new combinations and relationships of previously existing elements. 
No element of freedom is present at any point in the process. Man 
is no exception in the chain of cause and effect. 

Psychical Determinism (Inner or Character Determinisml rejects 
the thoroughgoing mechanical interpretation given above, and make s" 
room for life and mind as something quite different from matter. 
We act as we do be cause of desires or motives which grow out of 
tHeljast andn^ rMSxtXQndiJUaniLQtii^rT gSral choice s are determined 
by man’s character, which, in turn, is determined by the total factors 
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■ f;if Hp.rpfUty atiH eMtimnment. ^ hese produce a condition within the 
organism in which certain, desires are bound to arise. These desires 
tend to express themselves in overt behavior. 

The determinist believes that there is strong evidence for some 
form of determinism. We shall consider below some of the argu- 
ments that are presented by the determinist in outlining his 
position. 

1. Determinism is a necessary scientific assumption. The deter- 
minist is impressed by the orderliness of the universe and by the fact 
that steady progress is being made in the discovery of causal rela- 
tions. The idea of an intelligible order of nature is the guiding prin- 
ciple of scientific thinking. While it cannot be conclusively proved, 
the progress which science has made on the basis of this assumption 
offers strong evidence in its behalf. The complete denial of deter- 
minism would seem to make each new phenomenon, or each new 
event, an ever-renewed miracle. 

2. Determinism is also the presupposition of all intelligent be* 
havior. All social legislation is based upon the assumption that 
human behavior can be controlled if the right technique is used. The 
actions of men, on the whole, are characterized by dependability. 
We can rely upon the behavior of most of the persons with whom 
we arc well acquainted. An analysis of acts of choice will reveal 
the fact that they always arise out of a given set of conditions and 
have little meaning apart from those conditions. The numerous case 
studies of behavior problems make dear that, in proportion to the 
data available, the conduct may be explained in terms of specific 
causes. There does not appear to be any unmotivated conduct. Un- 
less some knowable factors influence the self, it is difficult to see 
how a science of psychology is possible. 

3. Moral responsibility implies determinism, not indeterminism. 
The determinist directly challenges the contention of the indeter- 
minist that moral responsibility implies an uncaused and undeter- 
mined will. If one could make any choice at any time, apart from 
one’s past experience and present tendencies or "character,” it is hard 
to see how responsibility is possible at all, as the next paragraph will 
make clear. 
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Evaluation ov the Opposing Views 

Neither indeterminism, nor determinism in its more extreme 
forms, gives a wholly satisfactory answer to the problem of moral 
freedom and responsibility. Indeterminism seems to make human 
conduct altogether too capricious, and to fail to take account of 
human experience. As Professor W. G. Everett says: 

If the moral life be not continuous development, if tliere be any breaks 
in the relation of its past and present, then indeed the good tree may 
bring forth evil fruit; in the moral world we may gather grapes from 
thorns and figs from thistles. Our sowing of the good seed today may 
count for naught tomorrow. Evil may be done with the hope that it will 
not matter. Expectation of the conduct of men is disturbed and confi- 
dence destroyed. Punishment and reward, the training of the young, 
education, government, social effort, responsibility — all rest upon an im- 
plicit determinism.'^ 

The basis of our confidence in our fellowmen is the belief that their 
conduct is not arbitrary, but is dependable and that it will be in har- 
mony with their character. 

Men like praise and rewards; they do not like blame and punish- 
ment, and ordinarily they endeavor to gain the former and to avoid 
the latter. Wise parents and leaders of men know that interests and 
hence conduct arc influenced by one’s associates and by the expecta- 
tions of the group of which one is a sympathetic member. We hold 
persons responsible, not because their wills are necessarily uncaused, 
but because holding them responsible has a determining effect upon 
their conduct. 

The argument of the indeterminist based on the consciousness of 
freedom is inconclusive, fn the first place, it may mean nothing 
more than our ignorance of the causes that have influenced us, as 
Benedict Spinoza (1632-1677) so effectively pointed out. In the 
second place, it may simply mean that individuality is a causal factor 
in the interaction of the person with other people and things. 

To claim that values and thinking become meaningless on the 
basis of determinism is true only if tlie most extreme form of deter- 

*W. G, Everett, Moral Values, Henry Holt and Company, Inc., 1918, p. 353. 
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minittrij that is, physical determinism or a thoroughgoing mechan- 
ism, is accepted. There are, however, various forms of determinism. 

The determinist’s appeal to the scientific postulate of causation, 
and to the fact that men arc empirically discovering the actual causes 
of human behavior, arc strong points for this view. To say, however, 
that human behavior is determined does not in itself tell us how 
it is determined. There are many different kinds of determinism. 
Failure to grasp this important point explains in part the attempt of 
some m e n to reduce all behavior and all activity to some one type 
of dpfrrinifiism . The Uncritical attempt to explain everything by one 
principle of interpretation is one of the more frequent fallacies of 
overspecialization. It occurs whenever the totality of things is 
thought to be exhausted by some one category. Men who center 
their attention exclusively upon one field of activity are often led to 
take it as the independent variable, in terms of which other things 
arc measured. Physical determinism may explain behavior in terms 
of the units employed in the physical sciences. Geographic determin- 
ism may emphasize topography, climate, or food as the significant 
factors of social development. Biological determinism may stress 
racial or hereditary traits, while psychological determinism may 
stress one of a variety of personality traits. Social or cultural deter- 
minism, in turn, may seek to explain the same phenomena in terms 
of institutions and cultural contacts. 

Since the main argument of determinism is the appeal to the postu- 
late of scientific determinism, we need to keep in mind that this 
principle docs not necessitate the acceptance of any complete mechan- 
ism nor physical determinism. The work of Schrodinger, Bohr, and 
others seems to indicate that there is an uncertainty in nature. There 
j is a tendency today to regard the laws dealing with molecules, atoms, 
and electrons, as statistical averages only. Since strict causality and 
determinism are open to question even in the basic or “exact” 
sciences of physics and mechanics, we shall need to be cautious about 
affirming any special type of determinism, or of stating the principle 
of causality too rigidly.® In this connection the statement of an out- 

William Dampier, A History oj Science ttnd Its Pelation to Philosophy tend 
Religion, The Macmillan Company, 1935, pp. 471-477; and Hans Reichanbach, 
Atom and Cosmos, The Macmillan Company, 1933, pp. 279-280. 
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standing biologist to the effect that the determinism of science is 
not predeterminism or fatalism and that it does not destroy all free- 
dom and responsibility when applied to man is worthy of note.® 

An adequate determinism must include man’s intelligence as an 
effective element in the causal series. We have already spoken of 
moral conduct as the voluntary action of human beings. A study of 
moral conduct implies the existence of a self-conscious personality. 
If there is any problem of human conduct, there must be a self, or 
a person, capable of conscious and deliberate discrimination between 
values. Man is not only an organism that belongs to a physical and 
an organic world, but he belongs to a rational and an ethical order. 
As a rational and an ethical being, he is free from some of the limita- 
tions of the laws of physics and of biology. Unlike the stone, the 
tree, or the animal, he is able to carry on experiments which are 
mental. As a result of this mental trial-error process, he may to 
some extent select his future behavior. Man is a personality, a unit, 
with qualities and characteristics quite different from the parts of 
which he is composed. The human self is a center of energy, which 
may mould the original materials given by heredity and environ- 
ment into a pattern of moral character distinctly its own. Ethical 
and rational discrimination, however, do not eliminate the influence 
of biological inheritance or of environmental pressure. 

There is no need to assume that if the will is determined it is not 
an effective agent. We do not think in this way even about the objects 
of nature. When we say that a man is free, wc mean, not that his 
choice is undetermined, but that he is not coerced against his wishes. 
When a man stops to deliberate before making a choice, he brings 
before himself so far as he can the consequences which would follow 
from the different possible courses of action. Deliberation would 
seem to be of little value if his final choice is not to be determined 
by this process of thinking. It is the foreseen advantages of one 
course of action and the disadvantages of another that determine his 
choice. 

While every choice may be motivated by some desire, the desire 

®E. G. Conklin, Has Scleace Discovered God? eel. by E. H. Cotton, Thomas Y 
Crowell Company, 1931, p. 8C. 
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ma y be the expression of a self-formed character. The chief signifi- 
cance of indeterminism is in emphasizing that man is not the mere 
plaything of external forces. With the growth of the power to con- 
trol the forces of nature, and to escape many of the older fears which 
haunted primitive man, man believes that in some sense he is master 
of his destiny. The chief significance of determinism is in Its 
pmphagis upon the Specific determiners of conduct, including past 
tendencies and present character. Human conduct is not the result 
of rhanrPj since all behavior has predetermining causes. There arc, 
however, certain kinds of determinism which coincide with what 
others consider freedom. Freedom demands only that the volitions 
of men shall be the result of their own desires and not the rigid 
necessity of some compulsory outside force. 

How Free Is Man ? 

Primitive man was so pressed by his immediate need of food, 
clothing, shelter, rest, and protection that he had litde opportunity 
for reflecdon upon the aims of life, or for choice as to means to attain 
these ends. In the case of modern man, these needs are only slightly 
less pressing. Consequendy, the times when conscious choice and re- 
flection are present 'are also likely to be few and fleeting. Men gain 
freedom, however, with the development of self-consciousness, with 
the growth of intelligence and knowledge, and with the aid of leisure 
hours and the released energy which civilization usually makes pos- 
sible, at least for some. Whereas consciousness is the awareness of 
one’s environment, self-consciousness is the awareness of the contents 
and activity of one’s own mind or self. It is the kind of consciousness 
that distinguishes the self from its environment, and which makes 
possible language, reasoning, and the sense of right and wrong. In 
the development of the child and of the race, consciousness precedes 
self-consciousness. Self-consciousness is a prerequisite of freedom. 

With the growth of intelligence and knowledge, there is an in- 
crease in freedom. If, in a crisis, a person knows or can think of 
only one thing to do, he is not free. With an increase in reasoning 
power and in knowledge, come additional potential choices. New 
ways of performing necessary tasks suggest themselves, and choices 
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and moral problems arise where they have not arisen before. Not 
only physical and mental health, but a fertile imagination, a broad 
range of interests, and a capacity for intelligent valuation are neces- 
sary conditions of freedom. When a person is confronted with a 
perplexing situation, there is uncertainty, and a conflict arises in the 
organism between the principle of organization and the forces mak- 
ing for disorganization. At such times emotions arise as disorganized 
responses. As organization and control become less and less, the 
person’s behavior tends to revert to the deep-rooted primitive 
responses of the race. Under these conditions a man has little or no 
freedom. With the development of self-consciousness and intelli- 
gence, there is opened up for a person the possibility of self-control 
or self-determination which was not possible before. The important 
question is not “Is man free?” but “How free is man?” Some men 
have little freedom; others apparently have considerable freedom. 
In this sense, we could avoid the word “freedom,” if we wished; 
and talk about intelligent behavior. 

With the growth of intelligence, and hence freedom, there is in- 
creased responsibility. Responsibility has a future, as well as a retro- 
spective, bearing. We hold persons liable, in order that their future 
conduct may be different. 

It would be absurd to hold a stone responsible when it falls from a cliff 
and injures a person, or to blame the falling tree which crushes a passerby. 
The reason for the absurdity is that such treatment would have and could 
have no conceivable influence on the future behavior of stone or tree. 
They do not interact with conditions about them so as to learn, so as to 
modify their attitudes and dispositions,* 

We dare not treat human beings as we would treat stones or even 
trees. Apparently, persons represent a different order of pvistpnre . 

Society holds persons responsible in order that they may learn, 
or in order that their growth may be directed. The fact that human 
beings are able to refashion or redirect old tendencies, as well as to 
acquire new and additional information, is another argument against 
a too rigid statement of the principle of causality. 

*Dewcy and Tufts, £//«'«, p. 337. 
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Sometimes when men are confronted with a choice of alternatives, 
they stop and deliberate upon the nature of the alternatives presented, 
and weigh carefully tlie reasons for and against each possible choice. 
A football, when kicked, does not stop to deliberate whether or not 
it shall go, nor does a baseball reflect when hit by a bat. Action is 
immediate and in the direction determined by the force of the blow. 
In human deliberation something different takes place. After sen- 
sory or ideational stimulation, there may be a prolonged delay, while 
further thought is given to the situation and many relevant factors 
called in and evaluated. Reflective consideration may change the 
relative strength of motives or desires, so that a motive that was 
strong before deliberation may lose its force and another motive 
come to take its place. 

If I act in a certain manner because of a particular set of condi- 
tions of which I am unaware, my action takes one form. If, how- 
ever, I become aware of these conditions which have influenced me, 
I may react to them in an entirely different way from then on. 
When I know what reaction a certain stimulus is supposed to pro- 
duce in me, I have a new motive for deciding which way I shall act. 
As Professor W. E. Hocking has pointed out, men can be managed 
through stimuli only so long as they do not know that they are be- 
ing managed. yhen men become conscious of the fact that they are 
being influenced by persons or things, they may modify their reac - 
tions or even rcia negatively . Freedom thus means, in part, the 
ability to stop and think before committing oneself to a particular 
lin e of a^vity. It means the ability to place before oneself otH'eTsitT 
isfactions or courses of action besides the one suggested by the im- 
mediate environmental situation. 

QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 

1. Primitive man crouched in fear when his community was visited by 
a great electrical storm. He knew nothing of the nature of the great 
forces acting in nature. Modern man, however, may enjoy the storm. 
He understands its vast forces and even controls similar forces to light 
his home, to cook his meals, to communicate with his friends, and to 
drive his interurban electric cars. Give other illustrations of the free- 
dom which comes through intelligence. 
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A List the conditions which you think are necessary for the largest de- 
gree of freedom. Do health, fatigue, intense pain, disease, mpni--^ | 
habits, range of interests, and ability to reflect, influence the degree of 
freedom which we have at any time? ^ 

3. Is it true that when we discover the part that heredity and environ- 
ment play in our lives, their character and influence is thereby altered? 
When the soldier in the army is commanded to perform an act which 
he feels is immoral, is he a free moral being? To what extent should 
he be held responsible r 

5. Mr. A accepts the position of complete determinism. He tries to con- 
vince his friend, Mr. B, who accepts a degree of freedom of choice 
that B s position is wrong. Mr. A says that B’s conduct really is deter’ 
mined, although he does not know it and will not admit it. Mr. B 
replies that A cannot be a consistent determinist and say that he is 
wrong, since if he does, A assumes that he is a really rational agent who 
is able to change the course of events from what they would be other- 
wise. Mr. B contends that A assumes that a man may go counter to 
his past and accept a new position. Comment upon this argument 
and the issues raised. Read E. G. Spaulding, What Am I? chap II 
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Chapter X 


WHY RIGHT IS RIGHT 


There are before us today baffling problems of human conduct, and 
our traditional moral standards seem unable to arbitrate the issues, 
and to lead men on to clear convictions as to what is right and what 
is wrong. The knowledge of the concrete factors involved in hu man 
conduct may aid us, not only in attaining the good life, but in setting 
forth a more satisfactory interpretation of the nature of morality. 
Conduct may be determined by a variety of conditions, most of 
which are amenable to control. Any adequate discussion of the prob- 
lems of morality will take these concrete causative factors into ac- 
count. Our next task is to consider the nature of morality, asking, 
first, why right is right, and why wrong is wrong. 

On a number of occasions during the last few years, I have asked 
groups of persons, mostly seniors and juniors in college, to write 
down what they considered to be the basis or bases of judging be- 
tween right and wrong. In every case the answers have varied so 
widely that it was necessary to classify them under a number of 
different headings. There are four answers which are nearly always 
included in the list. 

Some Unsatisfactory Reasons 

According to one group of answers, morality is a matter of in- 
dividual preference or of private opinion. There are no standards, 
or at least none which have any real claim upon an individual. A 
second group use as a criterion, “Let conscience be your guide." Con- 
science, however, means a different thing to different people. To 
some, it is of divine origin and sanction, while others think of it 
merely as a reflection of the standards of the social group. A third 
group would base morality upon some external authority having a 
religious basis, such as the Bible, the teachings of Jesus, some church 
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or ecclesiastical institution, or certain moral codes or principles dc- 
livered at some time in the past. A fourth group seem to believe that 
what is right is determined hy customs or public opinion. They 
argue that ideas of right and wrong vary from place to place and 
from age to age, and therefore they are dependent entirely upon 
the element of group approval and disapproval. 

While people do act to some extent on the basis of the explana- 
tions given above, and while there is some truth in each of them, 
no one of them appears to be a satisfactory basis for judging between 
right and wrong. Let us briefly consider each of the four answers. 

To the question, “Why can’t I do as I please?” we may reply, 
“Within certain limits you can.” A man may disregard social obliga- 
tions and pay no attention to the laws of health. He cannot, however, 
avoid the penalty of such action. If a man wishes to travel, to ad- 
vance in social life or in business, or to engage in any co-operative 
enterprise, he must adjust his action to the lives of others and to 
the demands of the situation. Society is an organization of persons 
who arc co-operadng in innumerable ways whether at work or at 
play. A complete realization of individual preference is out of the 
question in the kind of world in which we live, unless the person 
is highly intelligent and socially minded in his preferences. 

In every department of life v/e have developed ways of procedure 
which are taken more or less for granted. This is true whether it is 
business, science, law, or amusement which we are considering. Even 
in the less serious activities of life we need standards of procedure; 
Every game has its rules which must be followed if one is to partici- 
pate. Imagine eleven football players rushing to the field, with one 
or more of them exclaiming, “Never mind the rules; I am going to 
express my individuality in this game I” Persons who take the at- 
titude that everyone should be allowed to make his own rules usually 
do so because they resent some particular restriction or restrictions 
which are irksome to them. 

The appeal to conscience is more reasonable and widespread. 
Doubtless all persons can recall situations when some proposed 
course of action was obstructed by a sense of uneasiness. Conscience 
is the PL odact^pf both individual experience and social contacts and 
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ji^ namA for jb.exqstr^JU.Bg i^Mlsjl.U]39Juaa^ ^^ 
from^withku. These inhibitions in their simpler form may express 
^ur vague reluctance due to unfamiliarity or to the presence of the 
new and the untried. They may be the result of early training, or of 
opposing habit, or of the restraining influence of custom, tradition, 
or public opinion, as we saw in Chapter Eight. At other times they 
may be more definitely of a conscious nature, the result of the convic- 
tion that the opposed action is harmful in its personal or social effects. 

When we compare various possible lines of action and select the 
one which seems to lead to the most beneficial results, we do not 
ordinarily call it conscience. Conscience acts chiefly as a restraining 
force. Professor A. K. Rogers says, “Conscience implies a dislike of 
something which at the same moment involves the machinery of 
desire, and it is only because it thus comes in conflict with desire that 
there arises the feeling of compulsion which is necessary to its being 
in the distinctive sense a case of duty.” ‘ 

While it is right to follow one’s conscience, yet one’s conscience is 
not always right! The consciences even of good men differ widely. 
Some of the great blunders of history have been performed by con- 
scientious men. Their consciences needed training and redirecting. 
John Ruskin expressed a truth when he said, “Follow your con- 
science, but first be certain that it is not the conscience of an ass.” 

These restraining impulses and inhibitions and the more positive 
prompting to duty, which we call conscience, are especially valuable. 
They usually bring pressure upon us at such times as we need it, 
and they tend to represent the experience and the wisdom of the race. 
The chief defect of conscience is that it tends to represent the con- 
ventional morality and to be ineffective, or perhaps misleading, when 
we attempt to solve entirely new problems. While it is right to fol- 
low one’s conscience, conscientiousness is not enough. Conscience 
cannot be taken as the standard for right and wrong. 

To take custom or the social group as the standard is to submerge 
the individual in society. In an earlier chapter we saw that this 
standard was prevalent in primitive times, and even today many per- 

‘A. K. Rogers, “Art and Conscience," International Journal of Ethics, Jan. 1931, 
p. 146. 
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sons accept the dictates of the group without reflection pr criticism. 
Moral evolution has moved in the direction of emancipating the in- 
dividual from the complete control of the group.. The fact that a 
majority, or even all, of the members of a group declare an action to 
be right or wrong does not necessarily make it so. While custom 
and moral demands will ordinarily coincide, to accept all social cus- 
toms as if they were moral obligations, and to recognize no duties 
except those laid down by the group is to surrender the main task 
of morality. Progress has come mainly through the individual 
challenging the customary actions of the group. If moral laws we re 
derived from social conventions, then it would not be possible .to 
subject sociaT^reiS^iohs to intellige^crhicwm. TFtKere are good 
custwhTah'd bad’ CUSlSmsj^^^ custom cannot Fe the standard of 
right and wrong. 

To accept divine law, in one or more of its forms, as the basis of 
right and wrong does not give as certain a standard as may at first 
appear to some. If expressed as the “will of God,” there would be no 
argument against the claim that it is right to do the will of God. 
When, however, in any particular case we ask, “What is the will of 
God?” we face another problem. We still have to decide what is 
the will of God. What God’s will is depends upon the interpretation 
of the individual in a particular case. There is no hard and fast body 
of rules which can be labelled “God’s will.” Just as soon as we ask, 
“Why do we believe this to be the will of God ?” we are forced to 
still another principle or basis of judgment. 

Almost all peoples have attributed their moral code to their gods 
or to God. Yet these codes have been most diverse. Even these con- 
ceptions of God’s commands have changed with the development of 
the group and with changed conditions. In biblical literature, as 
we saw in Chapter Two, God is represented at an early period as 
commanding acts which at a later time were thought to be wrong. 

There are two types of religious interpretation of ethical problems. 
The first type attempts to keep ethics strictly theological. Ethical 
duties stand out by themselves with no reason or justification except 
that they are God’s will. Perhaps the most extreme expression of this 
attitude is the idea that God docs not require certain things of us 
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because they are right, but they are right because God does require 
them. Thus the content of ethics becomes simply a matter of ascer- 
taining what God expects us to do and then obeying those com- 
mands. The second type of religious interpretation is somewhat 
different. According to it, men are inspired by their religion and 
love of God to discover the right and to walk according to it. Reli- 
gion thus is seen as a powerful motivation, directing men’s lives in 
the way they should go, rather than indicating the particular acts 
they should perform. However, this still throws upon man himself 
the decision as to what is right in any particular situation. What 
then can be the criterion? 

Some Tenable Reasons 

Another group of answers to the question, “Why is right right?” 
judges conduct as right or wrong with reference to whether such 
conduct was thought to promote some end considered good in itself. 
That is, the answers corresponded roughly to the positions of the three 
teleological approaches considered in Part One of the text. There 
were those who said that happiness is the greatest good, and that 
conduct which promotes happiness is right and conduct which tends 
to subtract from happiness is wrong. Occasionally a person would 
answer that survival or adaptation is the good and that men must 
live according to natural laws. They therefore judged conduct on 
this basis. Others argued that the development of man's capacities is 
the greatest good; that the good for man lies in the perfection of his 
functions which include the rational and spiritual as well as the 
organic. Persons who gave these latter answers were usually those 
who had done considerable reading and thinking in the field. These 
answers need to be made more specific. 

The Moral Standard 

Is there any standard of moral judgment to which human conduct 
must conform if it is to be called right ? Perhaps we should pause 
here to define the terms “right” and “good.” While the terms arc 
sometimes used synonymously, it is well to distinguish between 
them. The term “right” comes from the Latin rectus meaning 
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straight, or direct, or in line. Right implies conformit y t o s ome 
standard. Thus an act is right if it conforms to tKc'nbrm or standard 
■E^hTch it is to be judged. Righ t conduct is conduct which ^ings 
about the greatest possible good in the skuation.' The. term “good" 
applies' to thaf whitii poSesses'^d^ qualities- of which satisfies 
some need. The term means a thing^^an' experience :vvhich is valu- 
able or worth having, .^When we say that a thing is good, we mean 
Ihintds g-ood for something or for somebody. 3,.lhiagji£pod,.if it 
has value for persons, or if it m akes f or social.jvK elfare. Thusjtlie 

nih?^asea"uponTre‘'goodj^_an33‘Lfi?-^^-js^ 

£or^'Sronsr~0^n standard of right conduct may be 

'^ted'in' one of two different ways. 

1. Action is right if it leads to physical, intellectual, and spiritual 
dS^rlopmcnt, or to a more harmonious personal and social life. 
Acdon is wrong if it is detrimental to the individual or to society. 
If the foregoing statement is true, and I believe it is, then the standard 
f of moral judgment is based on the effect of an act upon one’s per- 
sonality, using personality in the sense of the total of one’s physical, 
mental, and spiritual nature, and realizing that personality is also 
a social product. If this way of stating it seems too individual to the 
reader, he may use the term social welfare instead of the term per- 
sonality. If we had a term that expressed personality development in 
the direction of goodness, truth, and beauty, and which included 
social integration and social welfare, or even the greatest happiness 
of the greatest number, I would use such a term. 

Morality is an observance of the laws of wholesome living. To be 
moral is to be intelligent and to be socially minded in the process 


ard was in operation before men became conscious of it. Men learned 
long ago through bitter experience that there were certain types of 
action and ways of living which have resulted in disaster both for 
the individual concerned and for the larger community. These so- 
cially harmful actions were called wrong. Men also discpvered that 
there were other ways of acting and of living which tended to pro-: 


of living. A n act which is right is an ac t which enriches and 
strengthens the life of the group.^ An act~^lcE"Is "wrong IF m act 
Vdiich'h'a's'pfoved’inrexperience to be socially harmful. This stand- 
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vide satisfaction for tlie individuals directly concerned, and which 
were, on the whole, socially beneficial. These actions tended to re- 
ceive group approval and were called right. 

2. The same standard of judging between right and wrong may 
be^^ated a little differently. When a person is confronted with a 
situation presenting a choice or alternatives, the right choice is the 
selection of the greater or greatest value, the wrong choice is the 
selection of some lesser good or value. While some choices in life 
are those between what is definitely good and what is definitely evil, 
in a great many cases we must choose between a good and a better. 
In such cases, right con duct is action in the d ire ction of the better. 

To the degree that a group o? people agree upon a certain value 
as a norm, then it becomes a matter of evidence as to whether a par- 
ticular act does or does not lead in the direction of that norm. To_ 
the person who is morally mature an act that is beneficial is a good 
act, an act that is harmful is a bad act regardless of whether the 
community approves or disapproves. The growing knowledge of 
the specific elements that enter into human behavior, and the way 
in which these factors affect our welfare will enable us to direct our 
lives more intelligently. The purpose of a study of moral problems 
and of standards of judgment is to lead men more consciously to 
consider what is most worth while in life, to approve conduct which 
has beneficial results, and to disapprove conduct which is harmful. 
Without some such scrutiny, their views of the worth-while things in 
life may be superficial, and their knowledge of the personal and 
social effects of conduct may be warped or fallacious. 

Moral Skepticism 

The fact that moral codes and man’s views of what is right and 
what is wrong have varied from time to time and from place to place 
has led some persons to believe that morality is merely a matter of 
opinion and that “there is nothing either good or bad, but thinking 
makes it so.” These persons find it hard to reconcile the historical 
relativity of morals and the claim to objective validity. The skeptics 
seem to assume that moral codes must be universal and necessary in 
order to have genuine worth. 
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The position of the skeptic rests upon a misunderstanding of the 
nature and function of morality. If the conditions of life change, 
and if there is progress both in man’s knowledge and in his insight 
into the meaning of his life and his social relationships, then there 
must also be change and progress in his standards of living. A grow- 
ing knowledge of the effect of certain forms of behavior on life is 
especially likely to cause changes in moral ideas. Consequently, ac- 
tions which we once approved we may come to condemn because 
we have discovered some harmful effects. Things which we once 
condemned we may later come to approve because we have dis- 
covered that they are not harmful. 

Today, we find people living at all stages of moral development 
from a primitive type of group morality to intelligent, conscious 
morality. Just as we find persons at all levels of intelligence, so we 
find persons at different stages of moral development. Between the 
primitive man acting half consciously in terms of the welfare of his 
tribe and the modern man thinking in terms of the welfare of hu- 
manity, there is much in common though there are at the same time 
wide differences in practice. 

While it is to be admitted that we cannot give the skeptic abso- 
lute or conclusive proof in the realm of morals any more than we can 
in the realm of truth, nevertheless men must act, and some ways of 
acting are better than otlier ways. Consequently, the intelligent 
person attempts to find some basis of selection or discrimination. In 
the last analysis both the moral philosopher and the skeptic must 
appeal to intelligence. Both demand a reasonable explanation. To 
deny the criterion of the welfare of persons would seem to lead 
eventually to the elimination of both life and reason. The conviction 
that this approach is an intelligent approach may give men all the 
certainty that they need. In this case, doubt will prevail mainly in 
the unique or unusual cases, or at the growing points in the experi- 
ences of men. The historical relativity of morality, however, does 
not necessarily imply relativity for the individual who may be living 
under a code which is functioning effectively and which he recog- 
nizes as binding. 

In seeking the most reasonable line of action, we need to make as 
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careful an analysis as we can of all the relevant factors involved in 
any situation before us. This will include an appeal to human 
experience and to such principles and facts as may throw light upon 
our problem. It is, however, only the person who is at the level of 
conscious or reflective morality to whom such an approach as we 
have suggested can adequately apply. 

This approach to the problem of what is right may be further 
amplified and better understood if we consider some of the practical 
questions which commonly arise when people are trying to decide 
what is right. For instance, shall we judge conduct by the motive a 
person had in its performance, or must we consider the consequences 
of the act? Is the end itself important enough to justify the means? 

Motive Versus Consequences 

A man driving in his car comes upon the scene of an accident. He 
takes one man who needs medical care and speeds up to find a doc- 
tor. His extra speed is the cause of another accident. How are we 
to judge his conduct? Was his act right because his motive was 
good, or was his act wrong because the consequences were bad ? 

For almost any act wc may list a number of possible motives. 
Three persons go to college. For one the motive is adequate prepara- 
tion for some particular career. For another, the desire is for wider 
social contacts and a good time. Still another will go because it is 
the “thing to do" in one’s social set, without which there may be a 
loss of prestige. We may cultivate a friendship for business contacts, 
for social advancement, or because of personal admiration for some- 
one. 

The motive for an act is basic for morality. An act which we 
wholeheartedly approve must satisfy certain conditions in regard to 
motive. If a good motive is absent, the act, even though externally 
beneficial, is not approved without qualification. We know that 
the doer meant otherwise and that the good consequences were due 
to his error of judgment or to conditions which he could not foresee. 
We cannot feel kindly toward such a person. On the other hand, 
if a good motive is present, but the act turns out to be harmful, we 
tend to condemn less severely and to excuse the person by saying. 
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“He meant well anyway." However, it must be noted that our con- 
demnation or lack of condemnation will depend upon whether we 
rViinlf he could have foreseen the consequences of his act, or whether 
he could have done otherwise than he did. 

While a good motive is a pre requi s ite to an a ct whic h we ap urove 
without Q ualificatiop, yet motive does not give usifie clue to wh at is 
right. When a man asks, “What is right?” we assume that he wants 
to’dbiGe right thing, but that he is unable to decide. A writer in the 
Hibbert Journal states this issue clearly. 

But when we ask whether an act was right we do not usually mean: 
Was the agent morally to blame or not? We are more likely to mean: 
Did he choose rightly in deciding what to do? And this is much the 
more important question in practice despite the fact that motives are 
more important for morality than outward acts. For in or der to act 
righdy we must find out what is right, and in order to do that it irin 
g&ierd'^fileTolwlriihOTIE'our motives^ since the very question what is 
right, if and in so far as it is to be relevant to our action at all, assumes that 
our motive is to do what is right. But we have still to find out what the 
right act is before we can express our motive in action, and we cannot 
therefore find this out by asking again what our motive is or even what 
it ought to be.* 

There are thus two important questions which must be clearly dis- 
tinguished. First, in performing a deed, is a man morally responsi- 
ble? Here we are considering what he intends to do, or his purpose. 
What is his motive? Does he genuinely endeavor to carry it out in 
action? Second, is the act right? Does the man choose rightly in de- 
ciding what to do? The latter question has nothing to do with his 
motive. In order to act righdy a man must find out what is right. 
Here we ask, “Granted that this man wishes to act for the best, what 
ought he to do in this situation?” An answer to this second question 
demands evidence and reflection. 

Means versus the End 

Just as there may be a number of possible motives for an act, there 
are often various ways by which we may arrive at some end or goal. 

*A. C. Ewing, "Rightness and Consequences," Hibbert Journal. Jan. 1931, p. 329. 
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We must employ some means or we cannot carry out our intention. 
To keep an appointment, I may drive my own car, go by bus, or by 
train. To give myself relaxation from mental labor or from some 
trying experience, I may use any one of a large number of means, 
including perhaps, sleep, a theater performance, baseball, tennis, a 
walk, or getting drunk. Thus the same end may be gained by one of 
several possible means. Qnce chosen, however , the means become s 
part nf the intentio n.. 

The means used may be the reason why we approve or condemn 
some action. A business man wishes to give a large amount of 
money for a hospital in his city. His motive may be good, and we 
may approve the results. In order to get the additional money, 
however, he uses unscrupulous methods in his business. In such 
cases our judgment upon the man’s action depends, not upon the 
intention alone, which may be good, but upon the means employed 
which may be evil. 

The means employed in action may be morally neutral; it may be 
good; or it may be evil. Providing I can keep my appointment, it 
may be morally neutral whether I go by bus or by train. In the illus- 
tration above, a walk or tennis may be considered a good means of 
gaining relaxation, while getting drunk would be considered an evil 
means because there are better ways of accomplishing the same re- 
sults. If it were the only means of saving her life, die cashier would 
be justified in giving up her keys to the cash box, even though the 
means under ordinary conditions would be wrong. 

The question, “Does the end justify the means?” is often asked 
and discussed. This question implies that the means is wrong by 
itself. It continues to be debated because it is one of those questions 
which cannot be answered categorically “yes” or “no.” “Does the end 
justify the means?” has to be answered differently depending upon 
the circumstances. In the case of the surgeon who risks the death of 
his patient in the hope of saving or of prolonging life, we would an- 
swer in the affirmative because there seems to be no other alternative. 
In the case of the man who sells opium illicidy as a means of sup- 
porting his family, we would answer in the negative because there 
are better means to be found, 
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Cases in which the ^ ^es justify .die,mcans situations in 
which^^ooanMs' of the_ wWe qyerbalances certain evil means 
w&ich' scem 'unavoidSler The morally mature person, however, 
wiiruse the best means' that are available. We must not permit a 
means which of itself has previously appeared evil to prevent us from 
seeing the greater good of the act in its entirety. However, this can- 
not be interpreted to mean that any and every means may be used 
provided it can be shown that the end is in some sense good. This 
would be a vicious principle. Cases in which the end does not justify 
the means are cases where the evil of the means is such that the 
evil outweighs any value which is gained from the act as a whole, 
or cases where the good results might have been obtained by better 
means than the one used. 

Another popular saying is, “Do right, whatever the consequences." 
This is opposite in meaning, but similar in substance to the previous 
question which we have just considered. If it is interpreted to mean 
that men ought to consider only the motive, or the motive and the 
means for an act, and to ignore the consequences, then it cannot be 
accepted. If it means that men should act in the way which they 
consider right, regardless of what inconvenience or unpleasantness 
may result, then it is an acceptable principle. Here again the problem 
is one demanding reflection upon the facts in the total situation. As 
A. C. Ewing has pomted out; 

On the one hand, we cannot make the rightness of an act depend en- 
tirely on the character of the act itself in abstraction from its consequences, 
for if we take away the consequences nothing is left that we can call an 
act or, at least, a reasonable act, and, on the other, that we cannot make 
its rightness or obligatoriness depend entirely on its consequences, for 
it is unreasonable to suppose that what value there is always belongs to 
these and never to the act itself, which is after all only the initial part of 
one arid the same process.’ 

Judging the Entire Act 

The essence of reflective morality is the ability and the willingness 
to weigh all relevant facts in moral conduct, and to base choices 

’Ewing, Hilbert Journal, op. cit., p. 337. 
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upon the results of such reflection. Thus in moral judgments, it is 
conduct that we judge and therefore we cannot disregard the motive, 
the means, or the consequences. Any ethical theories which stress 
motives alone or which stress consequences alone are extreme and 
falla cious. There is no part of the entire process, motive, means, and 
consequences, the good or evil of which we can ignore except at great 
risk. Conduct i s-right if jt pr oc e eds fr om a hi gh m oti ve th rough the 
use of good means to effects which are beneficial. Let any one of 
these conditions be violated and men will approve the conduct with 
ra^ations or they vyill condemn the conduct as immoral. 
"“RSective morality consists not only in forming judgments but in 
the setting forth of reasons for one’s moral judgments. When a 
moral problem confronts him, the morally mature man will ex- 
amine and carefully consider the motives, means, and consequences 
involved in the selection of each of the possible lines of action. In 
the light of his comparison of the values involved, he will make his 
decision. Reflection will bring to a man’s attention, values and con- 
siderations which would have been overlooked had he merely fol- 
lowed impulse or blind custom. The cases presented in the “Ques- 
tions and Exercises’’ furnish material for practice. The reader should 
also form the habit of handling his own personal problems in this 
way. 

QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 

1. In the light of the discussion of this chapter, consider cases 1, 2 and 3 
as presented in the Introduction, and indicate how you think the 

^ problems presented should be handled. 

2. A student at an Ohio college has the opportunity to draw cartoons 
for the editorial page of a large daily newspaper. The paper is “wet,” 
while he is “dry"; the paper is militaristic, while he wants to promote 
peace; the paper stresses property rights, while he wishes to promote 
human rights. In order to work on the paper, which pays well, he 
must express the sentiments of the paper, not his own convictions. 
Should he accept the position? 

3. During June, 1934, the newspapers printed a report that Oliva 
Dionne, father of quintuplets, had been offered $50,000 to exhibit 
the babies at the Chicago World’s Fair. The physician said that it 
might mean death to at least one of the babies. The father, thinking 
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that it was a choice between poverty for all or a fortune and comforts 
for those who could survive the trip, was apparently perplexed. What 
j would you have done? Why? 

-W. Two college students, Ruth M. and Fred B., were leading their class 
and were in line for an important scholarship which would pay ex- 
penses during the following year. Ruth came from a large family in 
only moderate circumstances, and the scholarship would be a real 
help. Fred did not need the financial aid but desired the scholarship 
for the sake of the honor. Ruth’s standing was slightly better than 
Fred’s. However, about a month before the final examinations, an 
epidemic of chicken pox broke out in the college. While the 
was not serious, the doctor ordered a period of quarantine for each 
person in the college hospital in order to check the spread of the dis- 
ease. One morning Ruth discovered that her body was spotted with 
a fine rash. Since it was not conspicuous on her face, and since she 
felt fairly well, she put on a dress with a high neck, used extra pow- 
der, and went to class. She felt that absence from class for a period 
would mean that she would lose the scholarship. Since she avoided 
contacts and the light, no one discovered her condition. Give your 
reasons why you think she was, or was not, justified in her action. 

'* 5. One of the states wishing to increase the consumption of milk carried 
on an advertising campaign under the direction of the state depart- 
ment of health. The campaign was a model of dignity and accuracy 
of statement, but milk consumption did not rise materially. A year 
later the task was turned over to another department which hired a 
professional advertising agency, which made many extreme appeals. 
A picture showing an amorous couple declared that you should drink 
mlk in order to have a glamorous complexion. Testimonials from 
famous athletes stressed its athletic potency; and movie stars etnpha- 
sized its value for reducing. This campaign boosted milk consumption 
as the state officials desired. Did the end justify the means in this 
case? 
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Chapter XI 


AUTHORITY AND EXPERIMENTATION IN MORALS 


Habit and inertia make it easy for men to continue to hold to a be- 
lief or to a line of conduct. Familiar ways are often pleasant ways. 
Men may avoid doubts of conventional beliefs and practices by clos- 
ing their minds to all contradictory evidence, and thus insulating 
themselves from all those beliefs which are contrary to those held in 
the past. However, the need for support, especially in the face of 
opposing beliefs, often leads to an appeal to some authority to sub- 
stantiate one’s views. Infallibility and finality may be claimed for 
the authority which is used to oppose innovation. 

In the field of morals, the authoritarian has been almost entirely in 
control in the past and still is, so far as the majority of people are 
concerned. During recent centuries, however, especially in Western 
civilization the reign of authority has been growing weaker and 
weaker. This has been due to a number of influences. The Renais- 
sance and the Reformation gave rise to ideas and attitudes that 
helped to break up the universalism of the medieval period. The 
rapid development of science gave men not only an entirely new con- 
ception of man and of the Universe, but a new method upon which 
men have come to rely. The growth of the modern democratic spirit 
has emphasized the importance of the individual and his right to 
judge for himself. The development of our industrial life has led 
to changes in our mode of living, to a host of new problems which 
we do not know how to solve and for which we have no precedents, 
as well as to the feeling that we live in a man-made, man-controlled 
world. The use of historical criticism, including the study of the 
origin and growth of the Bible and of religions, has affected men’s 
views of authority. An understanding of the composite character of 
many ancient books, the conditions which called them forth, and 
the nature of oral tradition have altered men’s views of inspiration. 
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These are not the only influences, but they are among the most im- 
portant. 

Anyone who is acquainted with the more thoughtful and the more 
inquiring minds, especially among the younger men and women of 
today, knows that they arc questioning many of the basic assump- 
tions which an older generation took for granted. A decade or two 
ago young people were asking questions as to whether this line of 
conduct or that was right. Now young people frequently question 
the very basis of morality and ask if there is any real and funda- 
mental distinction between right and wrong. 

A second discovery that one makes is that the traditional way of 
meeting the questions and the doubts of young people is quite inade- 
quate. A few decades ago inquirers were given an authority — some 
moral code, the Bible or a passage from it, or a statement regarding 
the teachings of the church. For many young persons, however, the 
old authorities are largely gone. To attempt to force young people to 
aaept ready-made solutions is to turn them from an interest in 
morals and to make the situation worse. The prevailing attitude is 
to “prove all things" and to “hold fast that which is good." At least 
they are critical of the older authorities. 

Different types of mind can be distinguished by their relation to 
moral standards. There is the authoritarian, the person who pre- 
fers to cling to some authority. Such a person often craves certainty 
or finality. For him, right conduct means obedience to the com- 
mands of some established authority; and morality becomes only a 
set of static rules to be rigidly followed. On the other hand, there is 
the person who distinguishes between right and wrong on the basis 
of present facts. Such a person believes that right conduct is that 
which leads to the development of personality or to social welfare, 
and that this is a question of fact to be discovered through knowl- 
edge and investigation. Between the two are various persons who 
have rejected the older authorities and who have discovered no new 
ones, Since the old questions keep arising, these persons are con- 
fused. They may become indifferent to moral standards and may 
even ridicule the need of them. This middle group is probably in 
a more unhappy situation than cither of the others. 
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The Appeal to Authority 

The reliance upon authority is widespread among all groups of 
persons. We may distinguish between two types of the appeal to 
authority. One, type is justified and reasonable. It is followed to 
some extent by all persons, and is more or less inevitable. The other 
type, while widely followed, is under attack today and has less to 
be said in its favor. 

The method of authority is justified yhen.the person w ho se testi- 
mony we follow has'h'ad rnore opp ortu nity than we have to know 
'fh'e^actrand~ffie'pf dblemsT n whe n we feel , that he has 

"iSed^he^-hat medmd in f SS ng them, and when he is_a per son of in- 
tegrity r'Evai' Tif "scientific research, present investigators accept the 
of investigators of the past if there is no evidence calling for 
a revision of their findings. However, they do not assume that these 
findings are so final that they must never be questioned or modified. 
We must leave the answers or the solutions of many problems to ex- 
perts in whose knowledge and skill we have confidence. This is true 
even though we realize that their conclusions arc only relatively final, 
and that we may have to modify them at some later time. 

More of our knowledge comes from testimony than from any 
other source. Professor Montague is probably right when he asserts 
in The Ways of Knowing that we accept on trust, or from the testi- 
mony of our fellows, nine tenths of what we believe. In nearly all 
fields we accept the opinions of those men whom we regard as wiser 
than we arc. Our knowledge of the solar system and of the earth is 
accepted on the word of the astronomers and the geologists. Our 
knowledge of health and disease comes largely from the medical 
profession. 

In the field of morals the same thing is true. Our views of right 
and wrong arc first implanted in us by our parents and companions 
and teachers before we develop our own critical faculties. As chil- 
dren our experiences are limited, and we tend to believe what we 
are told. As adults we are only slightly less suggestible and credulous, 
and we tend to believe what we hear or read unless we have reasons 
for doubting. This is as it should be, since there is a presumption in 
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favor of principles and practices that are widespread in time and in 
space and that have been approved by men of insight. Such princi- 
ples and practices are no more to be discarded without sound reasons 
than are the scientific principles discovered in the past. 

The second type of the appeal to authority invests some pronounce- 
ment with infallibility and finality. The true authoritarian is one 
who feels secure only when his convictions are certified as true hy 
some accredited authority. The authority may be that of the group, 
as in customary or group morality, where the approved ways of act- 
ing are handed down from generation to generation and are en- 
forced by special guardians like the old men, the chiefs, or the priests. 
The authority may be the will of a divine being, like the “Thus saith 
the Lord” among the Hebrews. Here the law is regarded as the 
command of a personal deity. Authority may rest in divinely or- 
dained rulers as in the medieval period, where the rulers, as God’s 
representatives, are entitled to the obedience of all men. Men have- 
also taken as their absolute authorities the church, the commands of 
the state, what they term “natural law,” and their own private con- 
sciences. A common element in all these is that there is a pronounce- 
ment so authoritative that it precludes the need of inquiry. 

Dangers or Authoritarianism 

What are the main dangers of authoritarianism in the field of 
morals? Professor Montague * has stated so effectively three implica- 
tions for ethics that we shall follow his general line of thought. First, 
a system of morals based upon authority will be essentially negative 
in character. Since positive commands are not so definite nor so 
easily enforced, authoritarian morals tend to be prohibitive and to 
tell us what we must not do ratlier than what we ought to do. “Thou 
shalt not” is much in evidence, and codes abound in prohibitions and 
taboos. 

The negative and austere nature of authoritarian ethics is responsi- 
ble for the attitude of the small boy who is reported to have defined 
morals as a set of rules telling you to do what you do not like to do, 

*W, P. Montague, The Ways oj Knowing, The Macmillan Company, 1928, pp. 
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and i-pllmg you not to do what you naturally wish to dol To many 
persons morality has seemed colorless if not repulsive, because of the 
way in which it has been presented. Any authority has to deal with a 
person possessing some critical and moral capacities. Even at the 
age of six the child will raise questions of fairness and justice. When 
the child or the adult is appealed to in ways which he understands 
and accepts, his own moral nature is strengthened. When a com- 
mand fails to arouse in him a response, or fails to be in harmony 
with his conscience and sense of justice, it will arouse a feeling of 
resentment. Unless a person can see the intrinsic value of some vir- 
tue or act, it will have little moral significance. 

A second weakness of authoritarianism in the field of morals is 
its tendency to delay social progress. We live in a rapidly changing 
social order. Consequently, a moral code that is adapted to the 
needs and conditions of one age may become quite inadequate for 
the people of a later period. We no longer believe in slavery, nor 
polygamy, nor witchcraft, nor dueling. While slavery may, at one 
time, have been a distinct moral advance over the practice of killing 
captives in warfare, moral codes dealing with the proper treatment 
of slaves are now quite obsolete, even though men thought that 
these codes were divinely inspired. True morality seeks for the 
positively good, for that which brings happiness, and wholesome, 
abundant life under present conditions. Some codes of conduct, ade- 
quate perhaps at one time, are today repressive of life. If so, they are 
immoral and are to be condemned or at least revised or replaced. 
Morality is not an inhibition, unless men forget why codes and agree- 
ments are set up and then take them as ends in themselves. The same 
thing happens in the case of moral codes that is said to have hap- 
pened after the discovery of fire. Men found fire to be good and 
useful for the purpose of cooking and combating the cold. In the 
course of time this instrumental use of fire so directed men’s atten- 
tion upon fire that they set up fire as an end-in-itself. They even put 
it upon an altar, worshipped it, and sacrificed human beings to ex- 
press reverence for it. While this was a wrong use of fire, it does not 
justify a condemnadon of fire as such. Today, as in the past, moral 
standards arc sometimes perverted and made ends-in-thcmselves. 
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regardless of their effect upon present life. Moral standards derive 
what valid authority they have from life itself. When conditions so 
change that the older principles do not enrich life, they need to be 
changed. Moral standards were made for man and not man for 
moral standards. If an authoritarian ethics tends to take moral prin- 
ciples and codes of conduct and place them above criticism and re- 
vision, then it is a dangerous approach. 

A third danger of authoritarianism in morals is that it is destruc- 
tive of moral perspective, because it considers acts wrong if they vio- 
late the moral code regardless of whether or not they are fundamental 
to living. If the unimportant and the questionable are put upon the 
same level with the universally recognized acts of wrongdoing and 
are condemned under the name of some authority, then whatever 
tends to discredit the authority tends to discredit all its teachings 
qually. If stealing and theatergoing are condemned on the same 
then the person who comes to feel that the theater may be 
good rather than evil may not only lose respect for the authority, but 
may throw over most of the principles which he has previously held. 
To urge obedience to a code of conduct on the ground of authority, 
rather than upon the effect of the conduct upon personality, is to en- 
danger the whole moral life. 

Why the Authoritarian Attitude Persists 

The persistence of the authoritarian attitude is due to a number of 
reasons. In the first place, many persons want the assurance of cer- 
tainty before acting in a moral situation. Reliance upon some au- 
thority seems to them to give certainty. This demand gains consid- 
erable support from tradition and from man’s emotions. For genera- 
tions people have been brought up to expect certainty in the realm 
of moral judgments. Morality has to do with intimate and often 
with fundamental issues of personal welfare, where traditions have 
been reinforced by powerful emotional factors. Some degree of 
assurance appears to be necessary for the inner peace and the elimi- 
nation of fear which are conditions for the most effective living. This 
desire for security and for certainty makes many persons easy prey 
to confident dogmatists and to authoritarian systems or institutions. 
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In the second place, many men are intellectually lazy and welcome 
the opportunity to let others do their thinking for them. It shifts re- 
sponsibility for decisions to other persons or institutions. This free- 
dom from responsibility is not only comforting, but some persons 
actually make a virtue out of this attitude of dependence or of faith. 

Finally, many persons are deceived by the notion that the early 
origin of an opinion or a code is in itself an evidence of its truth. 
While there are more sentimental attachments clustered around an- 
cient institutions, age in itself is not an evidence of truth. We re- 
marked earlier that there is a presumption in favor of a principle or 
a practice that has been widespread, yet the early origin of an opinion 
may be only an indication of the immaturity of the group that formu- 
lated it. While older men are likely to be wiser than young the 
same is not true of older generations. 

The refusal to accept an authoritarian basis for an opinion is not 
synonymous with a refusal to accept the opinion. A man may accept 
a certain conclusion, even though he may argue against accepting 
certain evidence which has been presented on behalf of it. While re- 
jecting authoritarianism as a method of approach to life’s problems, 
he may be willing to accept a great many things on the testimony of 
others or on authority. 

Testimony that is to be accepted, in the manner of the authoritarian, on 
blind faith, regardless of the extent to which it may conflict with reason 
and experience, is one thing, and a bad thing, but testimony that is open 
to free and honest study remains as legitimate a source of knowledee as 
any other.® ® 

The Appeai, to Facts 

There is an increasing number of persons who are not satisfied 
with the older authorities. Where the authorities are supported by 
valid evidence, they prefer to go directly to die evidence. Where the 
authorities make pronouncements unsupported by evidence, such 
persons feel that the claims arc open to question and to examinadon. 
They are convmced, however, that it is possible to discover what is 
right and what is wrong. If we Uve in a changing social order and 
find that older solutions arc inadequate for meeting the new prob- 

®Montague, TAe Ways of Knowing, pp. 49-50, 
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lems, then what we need to do is to bring them into harmony with 
present needs and present conditions. This can be done if we apply 
our intelligence to the facts of life and to human experience. 

In the past when men decided to break away from the traditions 
of an earlier past, and to face the facts of nature with open minds, a 
new day had dawned. The great scientific advances of recent cen- 
turies have come, not from authority, nor from any infallible or- 
ganization, nor from any divinely inspired book. They have come 
from human intelligence applied through a technique known as 
scientific method. The essentials of this method include careful ob- 
servation, analysis and classification, setting forth hypotheses, and 
then testing those hypotheses. Today, if some ancient authority sets 
forth the theory that disease is the work of demons, and if modern 
investigators give us a different reason, for example, the germ 
theory, we accept the experimental evidence. 

When a hypothesis is set forth with a greater or lesser degree of 
probability, depending upon the quality and the quantity of the sup- 
porting evidence, it would be wrong to represent it as proved, if the 
facts support only a claim to probability. It would be equally wrong 
to refuse to consider the evidence, or to brand it as a mere opinion, if 
it is supported by such strong evidence that it is much more probable 
than a competing explanation. 

Is this attitude and method, which is open-minded and which 
stresses evidence, applicable to the field of morals? As we look back 
over the record of bow codes of conduct arose, and observe the moral 
development of the race, wc are impressed by the slow adaptation of 
moral ideas and practice to the needs of life, Apparendy there has 
been much experimentation, even though it has been only partly con- 
scious and ill directed. Is it possible for us to do consciously and 
more intelligently what has been going on in a more or less haphaz- 
ard and confused way? Some leaders of our moral and spiritual 
life feel that it is not only possible but absolutely essential. 

Wherever in our world today men are dealing with problems of human 
relationship simply on the basis of slogans, shibboleths, and the un- 
critical acceptance of tradition, there you find the attitudes of bewilder- 
ment, pessimism, and often of despair. And wherever men are manipu- 
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lating experimentally the factors in the situation with which they deal, 
there you have hope and confidence.* 

In morals, even more than in science, experiment must be made on 
thp basis of a provisional acceptance, combined with free criticism, of an 
existing hypothesis.* 

An hypothesis in science is a well-knit principle or explanation 
which is put forth as a tentative suggestion. It Offers from an as- 
sumption, which is an opinion that is taken for granted. An 
hypothesis is based upon some evidence and its maker intends to 
subject it to rigid tests before accepting, rejecting, or remolding it. 
The hypothesis must be reasonable and not contradict known laws. 
It is formulated usually by one who has both a thorough knowledge 
of the field and imaginative insight. The purpose of the scientific 
hypothesis is an improvement in the existing organization of knowl- 
edge or some new knowledge. It aims either to explain the fa m iliar 
facts in a more adequate way or to include new facts previously 
omitted. 

Whereas a scientific hypothesis is a new principle of organization 
or a tentative solution designed for the purpose of gaining knowl- 
edge, a social custom or a moral code is a principle of organization 
designed for the purpose of guiding conduct. A recent president of 
the United States referred to a certain much debated law as a "noble 
experiment.” Mr. Roosevelt has frequently spoken about the experi- 
mental nature of many of his attempts to meet urgent social 
problems. 

Principles of Experimentation 

There are three important considerations, as Canon Streeter has 
so well pointed out, that need to be kept clearly in mind if we are 
to profit by experimentation. First, the experiments must be d evised 
by pe rsons who a re ex perts in the field in whic h the experiment is to 
be made. Before we attempt to cxp«immt we should have a mastery 
^the available 'knowledge, including a history of the fidd and a 
familliffty^^ tK'^ t ^criinifotsl TKe s^e thing iTtifue in the field 
ofcoiiduct as in chemistry or physics. An uninformed and inexperi- 

*1. W. Nixon, Tiff Moral Crisis In Christianity, Harper and Brothers, 1931, p. 47. 

*B. H. Streeter, Moral Adventnre,T\\a Macmillan Company, 1929, p. 56. 
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enced person would be as likely to blow up the laboratory as he 
would be to further research or make valuable contributions to the 
field. In the field of morals an uninformed person may create havoc 
for himself and for society by carrying on experiments which have 
been proved futile. Much waste and disaster can be avoided by a 
careful examination of the mistakes of the past. 

Second, no intelligent investigator will proceed with an experi- 
raentT^ attempt to test any new proposals or hypotheses, unless, xui 
the basis of all available knowledge, the probability of success is such 
artomake worth while the cost antf the risks inv olved. In the field 
oTconduct, affecting persons, we need to proceed more cautiously 
than when dealing with less important materials. This is no argu- 
ment against experimentation, however, since we must realize that 
to permit destructive practices to continue when they might be re- 
placed, is itself dangerous and costly. “When the number of broken 
lives which an existing system produces is large, provided there is 
reasonable probability for expecting success, an experiment ought to 
be made, even if the risk involved is great.” “ 

Third, in the special sciences an experiment.is. performed, when 
there is a rraSnable belief that it will add to human knowledge.. In 
the field of morals an experimen t o ught to be performed only vv^n 
thereiraTcasonable belief that it will advance human welfare, We 
'muit clearly distinguish, however, between an experiment which has 
moral significance and one which is immoral. Men are justified in 
departing from accepted ways when tliey are convinced that the cus- 
tom or kw is productive of evil and that the new path which they 
are taking will lead in the direction of human welfare and social 
progress. Men are not justified in breaking a code of conduct merely 
because of personal gratification or convenience. Such departures 
tend to break down confidence in the code and otherwise may be 
socially wasteful or dangerous. 

The experimental approach, which we are presenting, places a 
premium upon intelligence in the field of morality. Morality is not 
a mere matter of opinion, nor of latitude, but of facts. An act is 
right if it makes for the development of personality and social wel- 

®Streeter, Moral Adventure, j). 58. 
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fare; aa act is wrong if it leads to the destruction of human per- 
sonality. Whether the act leads to the development or to the destruc- 
tion of personality is a question of fact to be discovered by applying 
our intelligence to the actualities of life. 

Some persons may object that this approach does not give absolute 
certainty. It is very doubtful if we can hope to have any final cer- 
tainty in an evolving or changing world. Many of the supposed 
"certainties’’ of the past have turned out to be uncertainties, and some 
of them we have discovered to be false. The authoritarian has led 
himself to believe that he has certainty by fixing his attention upon 
one authority and ignoring conflicting authorities. We need only a 
small amount of certainty in order to live well. If we cannot be abso- 
lutely certain about every question of right and wrong, we can be 
reasonably certain. We are not worse off in the field of morals than 
we are in the discovery of truth or of beauty. Those who have come 
to rely upon a factual and experimental basis insist that men can dis- 
cover truth even though they have no absolute authority. They get 
a new sense of security, a sense of progress, and a thrill of creativity. 
They desire not only to play the game fairly but to assist in its 
improvement, 

Why We Need to Experiment 

The experimental approach seems to be essential for a number 
of reasons. First, we live in a social order which is rapidly changing 
and which is a mixture of good and of evil. We face new situations 
upon which the ancient authorities have not declared themselves. 
From the past we have customs, traditions, laws, and other stand- 
ards of conduct. Some have arisen in response to particular needs, 
some have arisen by accident or chance, others as a result of peculiar 
geographical, or political, or economic conditions, others are the con- 
scious work of teachers and religious seers. Customs which arose in 
an agricultural or a feudal civilization are intermingled with conven- 
tions and laws applicable only to a complex machine civilization. 
Under such conditions, it is not surprising to find many tensions and 
conflicts. Parts of our lives and segments of society fit into the twen- 
tieth century, other parts into the nineteenth, and still other parts are 
cultural children of earlier ages. Society has not developed according 
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to plan, although discussions on social planning are in vogue at pres- 
ent. Under such conditions, it seems clear that codes must be 
adapted and amended to the needs of life under present condidons. 
This is not a task that can be accomplished once; it is a continuous 
task. This fact necessitates a conscious reflective morality. 

Second, we need the experimental approach because we desire 
adaptation and gradual, intelligent change rather than occasional 
disruptions or upheavals. Revolutions occur in political states when 
groups get in control which endeavor to keep society static. Au- 
thority and suppression seem to work for a time until the social life 
becomes stagnant in acquiescence, or else the expanding forces break 
forth in a more or less violent upheaval. The absolute political au- 
thorities in France and in Russia were in the main responsible for the 
French and the Russian Revolutions. There seems to be little hope 
of orderly, progress in the future unless society adopts a form of con- 
trol which permits progress by evolution — that is by experimentation 
—rather than by revolution. We need reconstruction rather than 
destruction. 

Today we face a rebellion In the realm of morals. Where the re- 
bellion is simply against the superficial and the trivial, it may be a 
gain for genuine morality. The danger, however, is that the re- 
bellious groups attack the positive gains and achievements of the race 
as well as the false accretions. 

There is a grave danger that the forces of reaction will make 
study, research, and experimentation difficult, if not almost impossi- 
ble in some phases of our human relationships. Investigators have 
been under criticism for even attempting to gain information in some 
fields, such as sex relationships, or for releasing information about 
experiments that have been taking place in other parts of the world. 
It seems strange that the public accepts new discoveries in the field 
of our material techniques, or in the natural sciences with hearty en- 
thusiasm, while any suggestions of change in the field of our social 
relationships are forced to meet the attacks of tradition and prejudice. 

A third reason for the need of an experimental approach is our 
growing realization of the part which the geographical, climatic, bio- 
logical, psychological, and social forces play in human behavior. Man’s 
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moral conduct, and other personal traits, are influenced by the 
physical conditions rinder which he lives, by his organic make-up in- 
cluding his supply of physical energy, by the level of his intelligence, 
and his emotional balance, as well as by the intellectual and social 
climate in which he is reared. What is right for men living in the 
north temperate zone may not be right for men living in the tropics. 
This is not because the standard of right is different, but because the 
total situation is so different. 

Finally, we need to develop an intelligent experimental morality 
because as persons we need to grow. Professor R. C. Cabot, in The 
Meaning of Right and Wrong, tells us that growth is man’s “all- 
inclusive need,” and that he has an “exceptional capacity to learn" 
and a tendency to swift decay if he fails to grow. Even the attempt 
to stand still, which is difficult if not impossible, is likely to produce 
the psychic poisons of self-deceit and isolation. 

The person who is always obliged to think as someone else thinks 
or dictates, or who is forced to act as someone else commands, is not 
developing inner controls and to this extent he is not growing. Other 
forms of liberty will be more or less empty if a person does not have 
the liberty or the right to use his own ideas in governing his under- 
takings. 

The world in which we live is intellectually and socially divided 
and chaotic. We cannot state with 'any degree of assurance how the 
conflicts of society will affect the inner lives of its members, nor to 
what extent changes in individual personalities will reproduce 
themselves in the social order. If men are to gain unity in their lives, 
it will come through knowing what to approve and what to con- 
demn. 

Will the authoritarian approach or the experimental approach 
lead to the greater growth? After pointing out that any evidence 
which tends to discredit an authority tends to cast suspicion upon all 
its pronouncements. Professor Montague says: 

How difierent would have been the result if, instead of deadening the 
child’s powers of appreciating and discerning moral values by resting all 
precepts upon authority, his teachers had justified those same precepts 
by demonstrating the ways in which they made for the protection and 
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development of society. To the child thus rationalistically taught, moral- 
ity will be a matter, not of rules and commands, but of principles and 
ideals. And if, as is almost inevitable, the pupil discovers later that some 
of our teachings have been mistaken, instead of “chucking the whole 
thing” and feeling at liberty to gratify every impulse, no matter how 
base or how selfish, he will feel an increased responsibility to solve for 
himself the problem in whose solution his teachers have failed. In short, 
a rationalistic method of teaching ethics secures the pupil’s essential 
morality against the consequences of the teacher’s possible errors, and it 
also quickens and develops the child’s moral sensibility by making him 
feel responsible, not only for doing right, but for finding out what is 
right. While, on the other hand, the authoritarian method of teaching 
eiics not only endangers the essentials of morality by making them 
dependent on an external authority, the validity of which may be later 
brought in question, but it also debauches and deadens the child’s moral 
sense, and especially his sense for moral perspective, by refusing to sub- 
mit its teachings to inquiry and verification and by lumping together in 
a code of arbitrary rules principles that are important and permanent 
with precepts that are trivial and temporary.® 

Dealing With Unjust Customs or Laws 

In modern society, as frequently in the past, men are confronted 
with customs and with laws which they believe to be unwise and 
immoral. When practices are made obligatory because they are em- 
bodied in some venerable institution or when they rest on legal sanc- 
tion, how is the individual to proceed? Should he obey or should he 
refuse to obey ? At least two courses are open. 

One is for a man to obey the law while he works to have the law 
altered. This would be desirable where the injustice or the injury is 
not great, and where the impairment of respect for law would work 
more evil than obedience for a time to an unjust law. A second 
course of action would be to protest and at the same time to disobey 
the law openly. He should make it perfectly clear why he has broken 
the law, and he should be ready courageously to face the results of 
such action. Which of the two courses should be taken will depend 
upon the total situation. Canon Streeter uses the illustration of a 
citizen who is convinced that a certain tax is unfair. Refusal to pay 

'Montague, 'The Ways of Knowing, p. 53. 
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the tax would not be the wisest or the moral way. On the other 
hand, for the early Christians, ordered to offer sacrifice contrary to 
their religious and moral convictions, compromise would have been 
"the declining of moral adventure.” 

Where man is confronted with a social custom which has no legal 
support, but which he considers immoral, the problem is slightly 
changed. A custom continues so long as people follow it. Secret 
defiance and evasion along with outward conformity only hinders 
reform, since one’s personal influence is registered on the side of con- 
formity. We shall not elaborate here upon the attitude of secrecy and 
evasion which may develop. Two things are necessary. One is to 
persuade the persons concerned that the custom is wrong, and the 
other is for persons who are respected to decline to follow the custom. 

The custom, for example, of avenging an insult by a duel was first 
of all undermined by the gradual spread of the views of people who 
thought it was wrong; but it could never have come to an end in this 
country unless certain individuals on certain definite occasions had ralfp p 
the definite step of declining to give or to accept a challenge.’ 

Today men arc seeking for moral standards which rest upon prin- 
ciples and values which will make life radiant and wholesome. The 
test of such principles will be their adaptation to human needs. 
Many of these principles have been forged in the moral experiences 
of the race. Ours is a problem of sifting as well as of creating and 
adapting. “The test of every moral principle is its adaptation to the 
actual needs of life as seen over a period sufficiently long to sift the 
transient from the permanent.” ‘ 

QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 

1. Occasionally the mayors of cities or towns attempt to prevent certain 
plays, which they consider obscene or immoral, from being presented 
to the public. A number of court actions has resulted. How is so- 
ciety to handle the problem of obscene plays and literature? Should 
some authority tell the people what they may or may not see or read, 
or should people, at least adults, be permitted to decide for themselves? 
To what extent can morals be improved by law? 

^Streeter, Moral Adventure, pp. 62—63. 

*R. W. Sockman, T/ie Morals of Tomorrow, Harper and Brothers', 1931, p. 228. 
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V?. Infants tend to put their hands out to touch fire. One mother holds 
back the hand of her child before the heat begins to stimulate the 
child’s tendency to withdraw. After repeated attempts the child keeps 
away from fire or flame, partly because of its properties and partly 
because of the authority of the mother. Later the mother will say, 
“Mary, don’t go near the stove, and if you touch those matches, I will 
slap you.’’ A second mother lets the child put its hand near the flame 

. so that its own mechanism of withdrawal will be stimulated. She 
takes care only to see that the child is not burned. 

Which child is living closer to reality? Which child is less likely 
to have disasters with fire later on? What are the values of inner as 
opposed to external controls? For a discussion of such cases see E. B. 
Holt, The Freudian Wish, pp. lOOlI. 

A high-school boy is confronted with the issue of drinking alcoholic 
beverages. In this case the disastrous consequences, including stunted 
growth and personal demoralization, are so great that it is not advis- 
able for the boy to experiment for himself. The father explains to 
the boy the harmful nature of alcohol and that consequendy it will 
be wrong for him to drink such beverages. If the father has the con- 
fidence of the boy, the conversation may impress the boy with the 
“Alcohol is harmful” reaction. 

In what way would this situation differ if the father had merely 
said, “I will punish you severely if you ever touch alcoholic beverages”? 
See Holt, The Freudian Wish, pp. 109-113. 

4. Study the Puritans as an example of a group with formal and fixed 
rules. Discuss the personal and social effects of these rules. 

5. Did duelling cease as a custom because of authority or because of 
experimentation? What steps or changes led to its decline? 
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HUMAN NATURE AND CHARACTER 


When men express their hope of changing persons or social con- 
ditions for the better, someone is almost certain to remark, “You 
cannot change human nature.” Human nature has been the scape- 
goat upon which the shortcomings, the failures, and the sins of the 
world have been placed. Once it was the factor which was held re- 
sponsible for slavery and duelling; today it is considered the cause 
for selfishness, prejudice, jealousy, crime, war, and poverty. This is a 
serious charge to direct against the nature of man. Is it a correct 
charge? Upon the answer to this question will depend the approach 
which we must take to numerous moral problems. If we cannot 
change human nature, it is largely futile to spend our time in trying 
to make moral progress in the world today, at least by the means of 
education and social reform. 

Three Views of Human Nature 

1 . Human nature is essentially evil. This view has received sup- 
port from at least three sources. First, from Christian theology, es- 
pecially as reflected in the doctrine of sin set forth by Augustine 
(354-430) . Augustine, who was strongly influenced by Manichaeism, 
a religious philosophy based on Persian dualism combined with 
Christian, Buddhistic, and other elements, emphasized the inability 
of sinful man to do any good through his own efforts. Adam’s sin 
and fall has so corrupted human nature that every individual is born 
in a state of sin and is bad. Man’s nature is corrupt and evil, since 
it is tainted at the source. During the Protestant Reformation, Luther 
and Calvin reaffirmed many of the views set forth by Augustine, in- 
cluding his doctrine of sin. This view received its most thorough- 
going statement in the doctrine of total human depravity set forth 
by the followers of Calvin. The church has always claimed, however, 
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that man is capable o£ redemption and that there are available certain 
means o£ salvation. 

In the second place, the classical economists have popularized the 
idea that, under economic incentivesj man acts only in accord with 
his individual interests. The “economic man” is essentially selfish. 
Social and economic conditions arc the result o£ the working of 
certain unchangeable laws of economic life. These include supply 
and demand, the “iron law of wages,” the relation between food and 
population, etc. Economics was called the dismal science and natu- 
ral laws, operating upon human nature, became responsible for 
many human woes. 

A third element in the disparagement of human nature came from 
nineteenth-century biological science. There was a tendency to 
emphasize the significance of man’s biological heritage. Man is an 
animal, and like the animals, he inherits a great array of fixed in- 
stincts acquired in the struggle for existence, and must be expected to 
exhibit all the animal tendencies. Civilization is largely a. veneer 
covering a bestial nature. 

2. Hum an nature ^ is vfQod,. Nature is good, and since man is a 
part of nature, tie too is good. Rousseau (1712-1778) is the classi- 
cal exponent of this view. Man was good until advancing civiliza- 
tion brought corruption and vice. Let man return to nature and all 
will be well. Children should be permitted to grow up in a state of 
simplicity and without direction so that their native tendencies for 
good may not be corrupted. 

This view that human nature is good was supported by an inter- 
pretation of evolution as inevitable progress. For Herbert Spencer 
(1820-1903), a great popularizcr of the theory of evolution, the 
course of evolution is a change for the better. The chief duty of 
man, therefore, is to stand aside and keep his hands off the cosmic 
process, and to trust to evolution to bring changes in the human 
organism. The natural laws, without man’s aid, will gradually bring 
about a harmonious adjustment of man’s nature to the environment 
in which he lives. 

3. Human nature_u neutral. A third view takes the position that 
man is borri neither good nor evil but with great possibilities both 
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for good and for evil. As we discovered in Chapters Seven and 
Eight, man’s original nature included as unlearned behavior: im- 
pulses, random movements, a considerable group of reflexes, and 
certain general drives or instincts. However, these original re- 
sponses may be shaped in numerous wavs. Recent studies in psvr , 
cholo^ and biology have made it clear that man f1i,ffp,ri! frnyp tjjp 
l ower animals in the flexible nature of his inheritetL tendencies. 
1 .earning capacity rather than a rigid nature is characteristic of map, . 
Starting at birth, habit formation is so rapid that soon it is impossi- 
ble to tell what is learned and what is unlearned, or in the language 
of traditional psychology, what is “instinctive" and what is “habit- 
ual.” Certainly we can understand human nature only as we under- 
stand the total situation in which a particular individual grows up. 
What he becomes in later life is the result of the total influences to 
which he has been exposed. 

Evaluation of the Three Views 

The notion that human nature is radically evil or is essentially self- 
ish appears to be untenable. The theological support of this position 
has fallen into disrepute. The theory of original sin and of human 
depravity implies that there was a time when man was perfect, then 
his nature became corrupt as the result of a fall which affected all 
mankind. This position is refuted by historical and scientific evi- 
dence and has no foundation. The doctrine also attributes to God 
practices which would be disapproved or considered immoral if done 
by human beings. Men do not consider it moral to punish one per- 
son for the sins of another. There is no sin apart from a sinner or 
from persons who are guilty of committing acts of misconduct. A 
study of the rise of the doctrine of original sin and its relation to the 
views and experiences of Augustine will throw much light upon the 
formation of the doctrine. A large majority of the educated religious 
leaders np longer accept this view. 

The support given by the classical economists to die view that na- 
ture is evil is also being undermined. Economists arc pointing out 
that just as we control physical and physiological processes and di- 
rect them so that they will work in the direction of human welfare. 
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so man may direct his economic affairs. In fact, many special-interest 
groups hare always manipulated things for their own advantage. In- 
telligent control in the interest of public welfare is urgently needed. 
Man is unwilling to admit that any social evil is inevitable. 

In like manner, the disparagement of human nature from the 
point of view of man’s biological inheritance has been weakened. In 
the past, if conduct of a certain type was observed to be widespread, 
the older psychologists and biologists assumed that it was due to 
some force called an "instinct” which was inherent in human beings. 
Since men fight, there must be an instinct of pugnacity. Therefore, 
they said, it is futile to talk about the abolition of war, since “you can- 
not change human nature.” This approach to human behavior ap- 
pears to be untrue to the facts. One psychologist says: 

The "instinct psychology” which has recently dominated social and 
educational psychology, was a dangerous system. Having constructed a 
specific list of “human instincts,” and having assumed that these “in- 
stincts” represented forces inherent in all normal human beings, the 
classifier thereupon proceeds to deduce the types of activity which must 
be expected of these human beings. ... It is necessary for us to iterate 
and reiterate the important gospel that human nature .cannot be explained 
in terms of “instincts” or equivalent "original tendencies.” * 

A biologist explains the difference between animals and man in 
respect to instincts as follows : 

In man, mind has evolved to a greater fluidity than that seen in any 
other creature. In lower forms, we find rigid instincts in which situa- 
tion, impulse, and action are automatically linked. In man, the instincts 
are, we may say, cut down at both ends, until nothing but the central parts 
remain — the impulses to action with their accompanying emotions.^ 

The view that human nature is good is as true and as false as its 
opposite. Many human traits, such as generosity, sympathy, sociabil- 
ity, and the like, arc desirable, while others such as selfishness, com- 
bativeness, and jealousy are undesirable. Apparently, all of these 
qualities are found in man, now one, now the other. Human nature 
XVin”(f923?™**^’8'T^ Principles of Human Nature,’’ Religious Education, Vol. 

^Julian Huxley, “The Biology of Human Nature," Yale Review, Vol. XXII, p. 337. 
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is many-sided and plastic. The idea that it is rigid and of only one 
quality is a false conception. 

Man may become good or evil according to the way in which his 
“original nature” is directed or conditioned by the social groups in 
which he lives. Human nature is as plastic as the social medium in 
which it is formed. When every conditioning factor exerts a pressure 
in the direction of a crude individualism, it will be selfish and grasp- 
ing. When conditioning factors place a pressure upon social motives, 
human nature reveals its possible nobility. Thus the view that hu- 
man nature is neutral is the one which we shall assume as a basis for 
further discussion. It is the one accepted today by most sociologists, 
psychologists, educators, and an increasing number of biologists. 
Our consideration of the “Determiners of Conduct" in Part II made 
it clear that man’s nature adapts itself to the most diverse conditions. 

Human Nature Can Be Changed 

In the evaluation of the three views of human nature it has 
already become evident that human nature can be changed. Let us 
consider some additional evidence for this position. Even if we refer 
back to man’s original nature, there is considerable justification for 
referring to that as plastic. While conditioning will not abolish hun- 
ger nor the tendency of life to defend and to propagate itself, con- 
ditioning docs determine the ways in which these are organized and 
express themselves. These basic biological urges are not human 
nature; they are the original materials on the basis of which human 
nature develops. The chief task of moral education is to train these 
impulses and desires so that they will express themselves in whole- 
some social activity. 

The view that human nature is plastic and can be changed receives 
support from a number of directions. First, the studies of feral 
men and other cases of isolation have thrown much light upon the 
changeable nature of man. Children born with a normal organism, 
vyho have been reared by animals or in some way deprived of the 
usual advantage of human contacts, do not develop a language nor 
other elements of a normal personality and of culture and civilization. 
Ag ain, education is built on the assumption that human nature can 
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be changed. While the nature of man’s hereditary equipment sets 
the boundaries of educational achievement, under normal conditions 
the possibilities arc great. To be educated means to be changed. 

A study of human history indicates that the ways in which human 
beings have been meeting their needs have been continually chang- 
ing. Society itself has passed through various forms of social organi- 
zation, embodying different forms of motivation. Medieval society 
was theologically-minded and other-worldly in outlook. Religious 
motivation was dominant. Modern society is commercially-minded, 
and the incentive of private profit is prominent. Throughout history 
the sex impulse has expressed itself in numerous ways, from the 
crude ways of the cave man to the refined love-making of ethically 
sensitive persons. At one time no gentleman would refuse a chal- 
lenge to a duel since his honor was at stake. Today we settle our 
differences in other ways. In reply to a boy who said, “I can lick 
you,” one boy was heard to say, “I suppose you can.” Nothing hap- 
pened! What has taken place in boy nature? Or was this boy trained 
differently? 

Professor Hocking explains very well the possibility of changing 
human nature when he says: 

As to structure, human nature is undoubtedly the most plastic part of 
the living world, the most adaptable, the most educable. Of all animals, 
it is man in whom heredity counts for least, and conscious building forces 
for most. Consider that his infancy is longest, his instincts least fixed, his 
brain most unfinished at birth, his powers of habit-making and habit- 
changing most marked, his susceptibility to social impressions keenest, 
' — and it becomes clear that in every way nature, as a prescriptive power, 
has provided in him for her own displacement. Having provided the 
raw material, nature now charters man to complete the work and make 
of himself what he will. . . . Other creatures nature could largely finish; 
the human creature must finish himself.' 

Selfishness and Altruism 

There is a duality in man’s life which may be expressed in terms 
of a conflict between man’s animal nature and his human nature, 

®W. E. Hocking, ffuMaa Nature and Its Retnahing, rev. cd., Yale University 
Press, 1923, pp. 15-lff, 
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between his physical cravings and his rational and social behavior. 
This conflict may be stated in terms of selfish impulses and altruistic 
impulses. Human nature is being formed in the evolutionary proc- 
ess. Man is developing in the direction of self-conscious, reflective 
personality. In this upward process, however, he is not free from 
his animal tendencies. These express themselves in the form of 
powerful appetites and desires. Man’s present problem is to modify 
these desires so diat they will harmonize with the welfare of the 
group. 

Two popular misconceptions have helped to confuse this issue be- 
tween sdfishness and altruism. The first is that selfishness is original 
in man’s nature, while altruism is something artificial or added. 
This fails to take account of the fact that some of man’s impulses are 
concerned with the safety and welfare of offspring or other members 
of his group. Some unselfishness appears to be as natural as selfish- 
ness. While feeling is personal, it is not true that feeling is always 
self-regarding. 

Kropotkin has pointed out in two works * that mutual aid, self- 
sacrifice, and justice arc as truly innate in human nature as are 
other impulses and feelings. Warfare in nature is largely confined 
to struggle between different species. Within each species and within 
smaller groups which we find living together, the practice of mutual 
aid is the rule. Mutual aid and sympathy play a more predominant 
part than do warfare and antagonism in the order of nature. After 
pointing to the social life and co-operation of various animals, includ- 
ing birds, ants, bees, and apes, Kropotkin says that in proportion as 
we advance toward the higher representatives of a class of animals, 
we find that the identification of the individual with the interests of 
its group increases. This may continue even to the point of self- 
sacrifice. Darwin also pointed out that the social instinct is stronger 
and more permanent than the individual instinct. 

At least we are justified in saying that much unselfishness is as 
natural as selfishness. If this is true of our original nature, then what 
we are in later life, unselfish or selfish, depends upon the way in 

^Petr Kropotkin, Mutual Aid a Factor in Evolution, Alfred A, Knopf, Inc., 1919; 
and Ethics, Origin and Development, The Dial Press, 1934, 
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which we have been trained. According to our personal and social 
contacts and our reactions to them, we may develop our self-seeking 
or our social tendencies. If society were so organized as to empha- 
size co-operation between men, human nature might display quite 
diifercnt characteristics. 

A second misconception is that self-interest is always evil, and 
self-sacrifice or altruism always good. Self-love may be morally good 
or morally evil and the same is true of altruism. There are situations 
in which it is our duty to look after ourselves. Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances our first duty may be to guard our health and our repu- 
tations. There are other cases where self-sacrifice may be morally 
wrong. Here is a mother who is so over-solicitous in her care of a 
phild that she spoils the child and ruins her own health. To make a 
rigid separation between selfishness and altruism raises a false issue. 
Rather, we must inquire into the consequences of both. An act is 
not right merely because it aids someone else, nor wrong because it 
advances one’s personal well-being. It is right or wrong according to 
whether it is fair or unfair, beneficial or harmful. 

The important issue is whether as persons we are growing into 
narrow, small selves, or selves that are broad in their interests and 
outlook. The really selfish person needs an expansion of interests and 
the intelligence to see that his Ufe is bound up with the welfare of 
other persons. He needs to cultivate the kind of self that gains 
happiness from common social values. Personality is a social prod- 
uct and man’s true self is a social self. The good in life is not exclu- 
sively that of the self or that of others. It is a common good which 
includes the self and others. In Chapter Twenty-Six we shall con- 
sider the selfishness of groups. 

When the above position is set forth, someone is likely to reply 
that when men sacrifice themselves for others, they do so because 
this brings them joy or at least enables them to avoid dissatisfaction, 
and therefore it is selfishness just the same. Two things need to be 
pointed out. The first is that if all seemingly different motives are 
only partial manifestations of self-interest — if love, friendship, and 
self-sacrifice are only disguised examples of selfishness and man can 
act in no other way— then ethics becomes meaningless. The “I 
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ought” vanishes into a mere “It is ” This attempt to meet the prob- 
lem by denying its existence runs counter to our human moral con- 
sciousness. In the second place, if every act does satisfy the doer, 
there is a big difference bctv/cen finding satisfaction in an act which 
pleases only oneself and in finding satisfaction in an act which 
considers the welfare of others. The latter kind of satisfaction is 
what may be called altruism. 

Levels of Behavior 

Human nature expresses itself at different stages or levels. Tliere 
is human nature on ^e level of the physical organism. Behavior here 
is determined very largely by adjustment to physical and biological 
needs. Attention to these needs is fundamental at all levels, but at 
higher levels they are relatively less dominant. There is human nature 
on the level of social functioning, where the individual adjusts him- 
self to the demands of social relationships. At the stage of customary 
morality these relationships appear to be the primary determining 
factors in behavior. Finally there is human nature on the level of 
personality, where the person thinks and judges for himself. Be- 
havior becomes conduct since action is consciously directed. Human 
nature at this stage becomes human character. While man is not re- 
moved from the control of animal tendencies, nor from powerful 
societal pressures, he is gaining new capacities and new powers of 
adaptation. 

While man is a being who conforms to the laws of mechanics, 
physics, chemistry, and biology, he is a unity, a self, which tran- 
scends these parts. From meager beginnings, and from the status 
of servant, mind is learning how to become the master. While this 
development is slow and sporadic in the race as a whole, it is never- 
theless taking place. Man is "nature’s rebel” who refuses to be im- 
prisoned in any mechanism. He is developing purposes and pursuits 
of his own. At each level of activity there is some new quality, and 
each level is to some extent free from the limitations of the preced- 
ing levels. As a self-conscious personality, man belongs to a realm 
where intelligence and moral ideals play increasingly significant 
roles. Mind learns to use and to direct the body, and man’s relation 
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to society becomes one not of blind subservience but of voluntary co- 
operation and mutual adjustment. The aim of moral education is 
so to develop the thinking and activity of the child that his conduct 
will be brought increasingly under his own conscious control. 

Habits and Ideals 

. Even for the intelligent man, to stop and deliberate before each 
separate act would be burdensome indeed. Nature has provided 
the mechanism of habit to enable us to act quickly and accurately in 
familiar situations. Numerous actions, attitudes, and ways of think- 
ing become habitual in the lives of all men. This being the case, the 
formation of good habits is important for the moral life. William 
James, some decades ago, pointed out that our personal habits tend 
to be established before the age of twenty, and our intellectual and 
professional habits between twenty and thirty. This being the case, 
he felt that we should make automatic and habitual as many useful 
actions as possible so that our nervous system might help instead of 
hinder us,' 

Various bodily and mental habits are developed as a result of our 
actions and interactions in the total environment in which we Uve. 
Some of these habits grow up in ways of which we are not conscious 
or are only partly conscious. Before we have arrived at an age of 
discretion, we have developed regular ways of caring for our bodily 
needs. Many of the customs of the group in which we were born 
have registered themselves in our lives as habits. Other habits, how- 
ever, have originated in conscious decisions. A decision made once 
is easier to make the next time, and soon our actions become habitual. 
Originally matters of choice, these attitudes and acts have entered into 
the very structure of the self. They signify the crystallizing of de- 
sires in specihe directions. 

Responsibility for our habits cannot be avoided. The morally 
earnest man must continuously scrutinize old habits and watch the 
formation of new ones. They are expressions of the self and of 
character. Our actions are never completely isolated. Not only do 

Principles of Psychology, Henry Holt and Company, Inc., 
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our decisions and our acts tend to influence future decisions and 
future acts and thus to commit us to certain lines of conduct, but 
each act leaves its impress on the one who performs it. Thus we 
fool ourselves when we say, “It won’t make any difference if I do it 
this oncel" Each new habit in a sense reaches down into the nature 
of the self and makes us different persons than we were before. 

In discussing the significance of right choices and the effect of 
choice upon personality and character, Canon Streeter says : 

Men do need continually reminding that the Reign of Law — that in- 
evitable nexus of cause and consequence which holds throughout physical 
nature — ^holds also in the sphere of conduct. Every word and every ac- 
tion of mine sets in motion a chain of consequences — for good or evil — 
which extends far beyond my individual ken. Every deed — every thought, 
even, that is harboured for more than an instant in my mind — effects 
a subtle change within my personality. The kind of things I do and think 
make me the kind of man I am. And the kind of man I am determines 
the friends and enemies I make, the opportunities I see or miss, the 
things which I succeed or fail in. For better and for worse, "character is 
destiny." No one who has watched the actual working out of the Reign 
of Law in individual character or in the external consequences of actions 
in social life — regenerating or devastating as the case may be — can miss 
the glory or the tragedy which follows the right or wrong in moral 
choice." 

The person who forms the habit of reflecting upon his past be- 
havior in order to gain insight and guidance for his future conduct 
is the conscientious person. We often call such a person “responsi- 
ble,” in contrast to the irresponsible person whose conduct is not con- 
sistent and dependable and who usually seeks to lay the blame for 
wrongdoing upon other persons or things. The conscientious and 
responsible person is sincere in his motives and intentions and gives 
diligent attention to tlic consequences which his conduct has for the 
general welfare. 

Ideals also play an important part in the control of thinking and 
conduct. Like habits, they give direction to desires and emotions, 
and are important elements in character. They include moral princi- 

. •.Streeter, Mord Adventure, pp. 26-27. 
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pies, social conventions, and our ideas of what constitute “good man- 
ners,” Our ideal is that toward which we aspire. 

Ideals in the form of moral and religious principles have ex- 
erted a powerful force in personal lives and in historical changes. 
Even powerful desires like hunger and sex may be denied in the in- 
terest of an ideal. The martyrs and the ascetics are only the more 
outstanding examples. Different civilizations have been the embodi- 
ment of different ideals. While it is not possible to say exactly what 
is cause and what effect, ideals, when once established, project them- 
selves in individual behavior and social institutions. As Abbe Dim- 
net has reminded us “there is no more direct way of elevating our 
life than by elevating our ideas.” 

Out of the experience of the race there have ernerged and crystal- 
lized certain principles. These are passed on through training. 
Whereas a rule is practical, ready-made, and rigid, the principle is 
a generalized statement which the individual must apply for himself 
to specific situations. Rules quickly get out of date and if applied 
rigidly tend to formalism and legalism. Such insistence upon hard 
and fast rules which apply equally at all times and places is likely 
to lead to one of two things. It may make men satisfied with things 
as they are and lead to a smug complacency, or it may lead to a revolt 
against all conventional morality. Even moral principles need to be 
evaluated in the light of changing conditions and needs. Character 
is not obedience to a set of rules or a code; it is a way of living well, 
upon principle. 

Stability of Character 

Character is the sum total of a person’s attitudes and responses, 
both inherited and acquired. These distinguish a man from his 
fellows. Character is always in process of being made and is never 
complete. As a way of living and of organization of habits, dispo- 
sitions and values, character is the organization of the whole self. 
Nothing in life is more important. 

The man of character needs stability and not fixity. According to 
Hugh Hartshorne, he 

is one who is sensitive to ideals and values, and takes time to reflect upon 
them as they emerge in the midst of his preoccupation with affairs, seek- 
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ing always on the one hand better means for their progressive realization 
by the use of scientific techniques and, on the other, the continuing in- 
terpretation of what he discovers and of what he produces, in some sort 
of philosophy of life.’ 

For the greatest social welfare, it is essential that a nation be made 
up of men with well-integrated and honorable characters. Nations 
have risen to prominence and have fallen from positions of power 
and prestige as a result of a degeneration in the character of the 
people. Rome fell not only because of economic weakness and at- 
tacks from without, but because of a weakening of moral fiber. 
Character is especially needed in a democracy. Without character^ 
in the rank and file of its citizenry a danocracy is likely to fail. J ' 

QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES A ^ 

1. Mr, A has plenty of money and is one of the respected menaners of 
the community. Mrs. B is a widow in very humble circumstances and 
lives on her small farm near the town. Mrs. B had a horse which she 
wished to sell. Mr. A knew this and also a man, Mr. C, who wished 
to purchase a horse. Mr. A went to Mrs. B and asked her how much 
she was asking for the horse. Mrs. B said $200, a fair price as horses 
were selling. “That’s too much," said Mr. A. “I will give you $150.” 
Since Mrs. B needed the money she sold the horse, after a little hesita- 
tion, to Mr. A for $150. Mr. A went right to Mr. C and sold the horse 
for $200. Afterwards Mr. A boasted that he had made $50 in an hour. 
Discuss this in terms of “human nature” and of character. 

2. There arc on record accounts of children, born with a normal organ- 
ism, who were deprived of the advantages of human intercourse. 
These feral or wild children throw considerable light upon the nature 
of human nature. What is the effect of isolation from society? See 
Park and Burgess, Introduction to the Science of Sociology, pp. 239 ff., 
271 ff. For general illustrations of isolation see Bogardus, Fundamen- 
tals of Social Psychology, chap. VIII. 

3. Do the Dionne quintuplets throw light upon what can be accomplished 
by environment as opposed to heredity? The other Dionne children 
are asserted to be commonplace youngsters such as one would find in 
the average French-Canadian peasant’s home. On the other hand, the 

’Hugh Hartshornc, Clwrdcter in Humm Relations, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1933, 
pp. 276-277. 
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quintuplets who have been given superior care by means of funds 
supplied by the Canadian Government and from other sources, are 
reported to be superior children. Discuss this question in its social 
implications. 

4, Jane is very much afraid of the dark, and in a thunder and lightning 
storm, runs and hides her head. Mr. L says that such conduct is 
natural for a girl of six. While it is instinctive, she may be helped in 
outgrowing it. Mr. A says that such an explanation is absurd. Her 
fears are due to the fact that she has been told frightening stories, and 
also because she has been with other persons who have shown fear 
under such circumstances. Give your reactions to the views set forth. 

5. Read "Are All Men Human?" by Albert Jay Nock, Harper's Maga- 
zine, Vol. CLXVI (Jan. 1933), pp. 240-246. The questions are raised as 
to whether the truly human being may not be an occasional product, 
and whether there may not be a greater interval between the highest 
man and the lowest man than between the lowest man and the brute. 
Is it possible that the divergent views of human nature arise from 
the fact that there is no single human nature, and that different men 
are living upon widely separated levels of development? 

6, If “self-preservation is the first law of life,” as we frequently hear it 
said, then why does not this tendency express itself more completely 
in firemen, in policemen, in soldiers in time of war, and in the nurse 
and mother who stay by the child with the contagious disease? 

7. In his Fundamentals of Ethics, p. 344, Professor W. M. Urban points 
out that, in the rating of individuals and business institutions, the 
amount of “credit” to which they are entitled is dependent in part 
upon character in the ethical sense. One man with considerable prop- 
erty may be rated “A,” the highest class, while another man with an 
equal amount of property may be rated "E” or unreliable. What a 
man is, rather than merely what he has, is most important. Can you 
give further examples In business and social life where this is true? 
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THE VIRTUES 


In the chapter “Human Nature and Character,” we saw that char- 
acter is the name given to the sum total of a person’s dispositions. 
The organization of habits, atdtudes, and values, known as charac- 
ter, is not fixed and complete; it is always in the process of formation. 
In this chapter, we shall give a more explicit formulation of those 
qualities that go to make up the well-developed moral personality. 

What Are the Virtues ? 

The good traits of character are called the virtues, the bad traits 
are called vices. Virtues arc those qualities or habits of human char- 
acter which men admire and value. They make for the survival and 
welfare of the group and are, therefore, often deliberately cultivated. 
A virtue is an habitual organization of impulses and desires around 
some idea or object. It is an attitude or a type of action that merits 
moral approval. 

A vice, on the other hand, is some habit of human character that 
runs counter to the welfare of the group. Vices, like other habits, may 
develop more or less unconsciously and so establish themselves that 
the individual later finds them difficult to control. A drug taken 
to relieve pain, under the advice of a physician, may gain such a hold 
upon the person that it is continued after its original purpose has 
ceased. 

A classification of virtues is evidently arbitrary and artificial 
since the virtues overlap and since the social order in which men 
live is continuously undergoing change. Changing social conditions 
make it difficult, if not impossible, to set forth any complete list of 
virtues and vices. All that we can do is to pick out those aspects 
of character or conduct which the consciousness of an age recognizes 
and approves. 
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The Traditional Virtues 

The Greeks sought excellence of character as well as order and 
symmetry in external form. Practically all the Greeks accepted jus- 
tice, wisdom, courage, and self-control or temperance as the funda- 
mental virtues. For Plato (427-347 b.c.) these are the four cardinal 
virtues. Their relation to the life of man and to society is seen in the 
threefold division of the “soul” and of society. In Chapter Six these 
divisions with their characteristic virtues were pointed out. Briefly, 
they were wisdom for the ruler, courage for the warrior, and self- 
control for the worker. Justice, the highest virtue, combines the other 
virtues into a harmonious whole. 

Aristotle (384-322 b.c,) added to the list of virtues and indicated 
that the virtuous person is one in whom a right relation exists be- 
tween reason, feeling, and desire. The rational life is one which steers 
its course between two dangerous extremes. Follow the golden mean 
and do “nothing overmuch.” Courage is the mean between fool- 
hardiness and cowardice; temperance between licentiousness and 
repression; liberality between extravagance and avarice, and so on. 

We shall discuss briefly the four primary virtues mentioned above: 
self-control, courage, wisdom, and justice. The Greeks stressed other 
virtues such as truthfulness, liberality, friendliness, etc. Space docs 
not permit a separate discussion of each. Because of its importance, 
however, we shall consider truthfulness by itself in a later chapter. 

Self-control 

The moral life is a struggle between impulse and passion on the 
one hand, and the demands of reason, conscience, and society on 
the other hand. “When I would do good, evil is present with me” 
(Romans 7:21) is a widespread human experience. Self-control 
m rans the rational and harmonious control of all the impulses and 
desires in the interests of the whole self and of society. A consider- 
able degree of self-control is the very basis of morality. 

As we saw in Chapters Eight and Twelve, the child begins life 
with numerous impulses and random movements, reflexes, and other 
drives. Habit formation and the organization. of these urges in rela- 
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tion to the total life situation begins at once. Later as reason and 
voluntary action develop, these tendencies are more and more 
brought under intelligent control. An impulsive urge may become 
an element in the good life, or it may become an immoral passion 
distorting the life of the individual and leading to a conflict with 
socially approved modes of behavior. 

Wise self-control avoids the evils of extreme indulgence, as well 
as the dangers of excessive repression. Self-indulgence, such as 
licentiousness, intemperance, or sensuality in one of many forms, 
may lead to the loss of a refined capacity for enjoyment, to social 
ostracism, and even to physical sickness and death. Repression, on 
the other hand, is not conducive to the highest satisfaction of life. 
Our energies need to be harnessed to great ideals and loyalties and 
to worth-while tasks. At its best, repression is negative and may lead 
men to center their attention upon the thing suppressed; at its worst 
it leads to disastrous lapses from the standard. Happiness and health 
appear to spring from a well-balanced, disciplined life. 

Hunger is a normal demand which must be met, but gluttony and 
greedy manners cause disgust and lead to social isolation. The sex 
impulse is natural, but society has always established regulations for 
the good of the individual and of society. Unregulated sex impulse 
may lead to sorrow and suffering, regulated sex impulse may lead to 
great joy and lasting happiness. While men are easily provoked, they 
are expected to restrain their anger within the limits set by good man- 
ners and respect for personality. 

In gaining control of some impulse or habit, we should avail our- 
selves of the help which social convention, psychology, and religion 
can give us. After reviewing in our minds the dangers of the old 
ways, we should center our attention upon the new habit to be estab- 
lished. We must remove, where possible, any stimuli which lead to 
the old temptatiO'n, then make a beginning in the line of conduct we 
wish to cultivate. It will aid materially if we are able to a«isf»^iat e 
with a group where the new conduct is lived and approved. We tend 
to cultivate those habits which arc approved by the group of which 
we are a part. For many, prayer, faith, comradeship, and the loy- 
alty to a. great cause which religion is able; to .instill will be effective. 
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Courage 

Courage was one of the first of the virtues to gain the approval of 
the race. In tribal warfare and on the chase, the welfare of the group 
depended upon the ability and willingness of its members to risk 
dangers as well as to co-operate. Courage is the ability to sacrifice 
safety and comfort and to endure hardship for the sake of some 
higher cause. It is the middle course between foolhardiness, where 
an individual places himself in danger without good cause or for the 
purpose of notoriety, and cowardice or ignoble timidity. 

Courage is of two kinds, physical and moral. Physical courage is 
the willingness to endure physical pain or risk in the service of some 
worthy end. It is illustrated by the daring of the soldier, the, fireman, 
and the explorer. Moral courage is the readiness to endure ridicule, 
abuse, and unpopularity for the sake of one’s moral convictions. The 
rtian with moral courage stands for what he believes to be right even 
though it means personal loss. Men who set forth new ideas or who 
support unpopular causes do not ordinarily gain the applause and 
admiration of their fellows. Their actions, however, may demand 
greater strength of character than enlistment for battle. Such loyalty 
to worthy but unpopular causes demands real daring and . moral 
earnestness. Jesus of Nazareth, Socrates, Bruno, and a host of others 
have exemplified such moral leadership. 

If courage is really good and a virtue, it is employed in loyalty to, and 
with respect for, causes and persons that are just and benevolent; the 
m pans employed are wise, umperate, and economically practical; and no 
other persons, causes, ends, values, or interests that ought to be taken into 
account have been overlooked. The courageous action, in other words, 
is an expression of all the virtues, in the interests of the whole self of the 
individual and the common good of society. Or, if this is not literally 
true, the action is at least the closest approximation to this ideal that is 
humanly possible in the given circumstances.* 

. Wisdom 

Since wc will discuss later the moral obligation to be intelligent, we 
.ihall deal very briefly with wisdom as a virtue. Wisdom is not 

‘W. K. Wright, General Introduction to Ethics, The Macmillan Company, 1929j 
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synonymous with knowledge. A man may have knowledge, eru- 
dition, and technical skill and yet lack wisdom. He may be unable 
to perceive the true end and meaning of life. He may be a “walking 
encyclopedia” and yet be a moral fool. 

Wisdom implies conscientiousness, discrimination, the refinement 
of moral capacity, and an insight into the values related to personal- 
ity. The wise man is receptive and open-minded toward new ap- 
proaches and insights. He looks facts squarely in the face, but does 
not permit them to obscure his appreciation of ideal possibilities or 
to dull his sense of wonder at the richness of life. 

Wisdom is not something that can be easily acquired. It is not 
gained simply by taking a course or reading a book. The cultivation 
of wisdom may be aided by meditation. The wise men of different 
ages, from the Psalmist and Socrates to the present, have testified to 
the value of spending some time each day in taking account of 
moral failures and personal attainments. With the poise gained 
through meditation, we must act on the basis of these higher moral 
insights, so that moral discrimination becomes second nature. 

Justice 

For Plato, as we have seen, justice is the harmony of all the virtues. 
For Aristotle it is the practice of virtue toward other persons. Jus- 
tice has been defined as “giving every man his due"; the satisfaction 
of all rightful expectations and claims; and an attitude of respect for 
the rights of human personality as an end-in-itself. Because men live 
in complex social relationships, they have both rights and duties,’ A 
society in which all men performed their duties and respected the 
rights of others would be a just society. If the discussion of justice 
at this point is brief, it is to be remembered that a large part of this 
book is directly or indireedy dealing with the problem of justice. 

In society we arc most familiar with legal or political justice. In 
an earlier chapter we traced the development of the administration 
of justice. The courts and law tend to follow the growing moral 
consciousness, but they usually lag behind to some extent. The state, 
in defending the rights of its members, can enforce an outward con- 
formity to certain rights and it can remove hindrances to social wel- 
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fare. It cannot deal effectively with the motives and attitudes of per- 
sons, nor is it able to enforce the finer expressions of courtesy, loyalty, 
and mutual helpfulness. On the whole, the law tends to give a nar- 
row interpretation to the conception of human rights. Legal justice 
implies the impartial enforcement of all laws in the interest of human 
wdfarc. 

Ethical justice is based on the needs of man as a moral personality 
and a member of society. It must go farther than legal justice in its 
requirements. Ethical justice tends to stress the right of every man 
to the conditions necessary for a good life. On its negative side it 
condemns any violation of rights in the interest of individuals or 
privileged groups. Conceptions like liberty and equality have been 
closely related to the idea of justice, especially in modern times. 
Equal rights and equal duties have been stressed as the basis of 
social life. Justice is' giving to each person the conditions necessary 
for his growth as a person. 

The problem of social justice is one of the most disturbing yet 
pressing problems which modern men have to face. There is a 
growing protest against conditions which leave large sections of 
humanity in dire poverty, while other and smaller sections live in 
extreme luxury. Neither condition is conducive to wholesome living. 
Justice requires that the products of society be so distributed that all 
men may have an opportunity for self-development. Such problems 
will be considered in later chapters. 

In the practice of justice, a man may justly defend his own rights 
as well as the rights of other persons. To fail to do so may encourage 
injustice in others. He must take care, however, not to demand for 
himself, or lor groups whose interests he is guarding, that which he 
is unwilling to grant to others. 

Early Christian and Medieval Additions 

In different ages men have stressed different virtues. With the 
rise of Christianity there emerged a new group of moral values. The 
early Christians emphasized faith, hope, and love and added them 
to the previous list. Love became the supreme virtue; love, not in 
the sense of romantic love nor the mere love of a friend, but brtitherly 
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love of one’s neighbor interpreted as any needy person or one who 
is in want. The Hcbrcw-Christian conception of sin and salvation 
and a Kingdom of God into which men could enter only by means 
of divine grace was in marked contrast to the intellectual and 
naturalistic conception of the Greeks. 

The Greek virtues had to do mainly with one’s own person and 
interests. Virtues such as self-control, courage, and wisdom are largely 
personal. Even justice was concerned merely with the claims and 
rights of other persons and with the relationships between men. 
Love, on the other hand, surpasses justice and is more positive. It 
is “the transference of interest from the I to the Thou.” Love has 
consideration for the other man as a person and for whatever affects 
him. Love docs not stop at mere rights; it is concerned with the 
person for his own sake. Love is the fulfillment of the law; it is 
the whole law. Love strives for the well-being of others. This 
emphasis upon the supreme worth of each personality is central in 
Christianity. 

Besides faith, hope, and love, the early Christians emphasized 
loyalty and obedience to the church, martyrdom or willingness to 
suffer, patient endurance, alms giving, conquest over the flesh, 
avoidance of avarice, stewardship, and work., For Augustine the 
life on earth is but a pilgrimage to God, and it is the love of God 
that makes the "pagan” virtues genuine virtues. 

During the medieval period, as a result of the growth of the 
ascetic ideal, humility, self-abnegation, and self-mortification came 
to be prominent virtues. Lists of vices emphasized such things as 
pride, avarice, anger, gluttony, unchastity, envy, vainglory, glooini, 
ness, and indifference. There was no universal system of ethics ap- 
plicable alike to ail men. A different standard of conduct was 
expected from the clergy and the ecclesiastical orders than that ex- 
pected from the ordinary layman or the masses in general. The ideals 
of poverty, chastity, and obedience were stressed in some of the 
religious orders. The layman was permitted to engage, in worldly 
activities and to compromise to some extent with the desire of the 
flesh. All activities were expected to .be carried on, however, for 
the glory of God. 
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The Virtues of Puritanism and Capitalism 

With the growth of Protestantism there was a tendency to elevate 
the virtues related to the natural relations and associations of men, 
and to reject the dual standard. The rise of Puritanism and the 
rise of a middle class interested in commerce and industry led to 
the elevation of certain virtues, sometimes known as the Puritan 
virtues. The Puritans stood for a purihcation of the forms of wor- 
ship, the authority of the Scriptures as opposed to an established 
church system, and an austere and a rather ascetic code of morality. 
The Puritan frowned upon the spontaneous enjoyment of life in this 
world. Life was a serious affair, and every man had a calling whether 
he were a laborer or an employer of labor. Unwillingness to work or 
lack of success in business was an indication of lack of grace. To 
make money, to save it, to contribute to worthy causes would help 
men to grow in grace and to lay up treasure in heaven. Industry, ini- 
tiative, thrift, and benevolence came to be the virtues stressed by 
Protestantism and the rising capitalist society. They are the virtues 
of a laissez-faire economy. 

Evaluation of the Virtues 

A number of writers including G. A. Coe, G. B. Watson, and 
Hugh Hartshorne have directed our attention to the inadequacy 
of the older, more absolute approach to the virtues. The reports of 
the Character Education Inquiry* furnish much concrete evidence 
as to the nature of character in general and virtues in particular. 
Thrfc of the more important criticisms of the conventional approach 
to the virtues will be stated. 

First, the term “virtue” is indefinite and vague. It may refer to the 
results of an action. Virtues like neatness and accuracy obviously 
refer to some object, such as a neat letter or an accurate account. 
A virtue like sincerity, on the other hand, has reference not to some 

^Studies in the ’Nature of Character, by the Character Education Inquiry, Teacher; 
College, Columbia University, in co-operation with the Institute of Social and Re- 
ligious Research, Vol. I, Studies in Deceit; Vol. 11, Studies in Service and Self-Control; 
Vol. Ill, Studies in the Organization of Character, The Macmillan Company, 1928- 
1930. 
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object or to a result of one’s act, but to one’s inner purpose or in- 
tention. When we speak of courtesy, we think of a process, such as 
a manner of speaking or acting. As distinct from these, reliability 
refers to the person himself quite apart from any particular situation. 
To call all o£ these responses by one name is somewhat confusing. 

Even more confusing is the fact that these virtues show so little 
consistency. A boy who is courteous at a party for girls and boys 
may be a rough bully on the recreation grounds. A person who is 
neat in his written work may leave his desk very untidy. The per- 
son who is loyal in one situation may be disloyal in another. Also, 
when we talk about certain virtues, there is a tendency to imply that 
some quality or trait is either wholly present or absent. As a matter 
of fact, there arc all degrees between these two possible extremes. 
Virtues have the property of “continuous variation.” The ignorant 
and the wise are not sharply separated. It might be possible to make 
a continuous row of persons progressively less wise or less coura- 
geous, etc. WhUe there are real differences between persons in respect 
to the virtues, there are no sharp dividing lines. 

Secondly, on occasions at least, the virtues conflict with one another 
and with themselves. If they are taken as absolutes, an embarrassing 
situation arises. In times of war, loyalty to one’s country may con- 
flict with loyalty to one’s religious convictions. Loyalty to a man’s 
family may conflict with loyalty to his employer. At other times 
the demands of loyalty may conflict with the demands of honesty. 
If a man has not had a good time at a party, shall he be kind of 
truthful, if forced to express himself to his host? It is one thing to 
evaluate conduct in terms of some abstract ideal, it is quite a different 
thing to evaluate it in terms of its effect upon human personality, 
or the consequences which follow an action. 

In the third place, a man’s "fundamental outlook on life, his 
central ethical purpose,” is the important thing rather than certain 
abstract qualities. To say that a man has self-control does not tell 
us much about his central purpose in life. A man may have courage 
in executing any plan, praiseworthy or not. A man’s view of justice 
depends upon his general philosophy of life. Slavery and infanticide 
were once thought to be just. Whether industry and initiative arc 
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good or evil depends upon what a man is aiming to do. Patience 
is frequently good, but men may well be impatient about some 
things. 

Courage, loyalty, and intelligence by themselves do not make a 
good man. These must be considered in the light of the motives 
and the consequences to which they are related. The successful 
criminal may possess a set of qualities similar to those which go to 
make the successful carpenter. The burglar may have courage, 
patience, persistence, and perhaps other desirable traits. What he 
lacks is an ethical goal. 

Two men may exhibit courage. From the point of view of the 
physical organism they may be the same. Yet ethically they may be 
far apart when related to the total conduct situations of which they 
arc a part. The courage displayed may be the means to the attain- 
ment of a w^orthy goal or an unworthy goal. Ethics cannot ignore 
that goal without danger. To teach a child that some trait is desir- 
able may be good, but the child also needs to be taught that an act 
which is moral under one set of circumstances may be immoral under 
another set of conditions. 

Criticism of the Puritan or industrial virtues has been especially 
vocal in recent years. At a time when all men had to work hard in 
order to gain a living, the virtue of industry was readily accepted. 
If one man failed to carry his burden, life was harder for all the 
rest. Today, however, with millions seeking work in vain, with the 
government rewarding farmers for working less, and with demands 
for a thirty-hour week, we are thinking more than ever before about 
“intelligent loafing.” As we pass from an economy of scarcity to 
one of abundance, the virtues which we stress are seen to change. 
The moral principles for today must meet the needs of personality 
under present conditions. 

Private initiative is another one of the older virtues that is having 
difficulty in defending itself. Most of us no longer believe that if 
each man vigorously seeks his own interest then general social well- 
being will necessarily result. 

Thrift as a virtue is also losing prestige. For years the leaders of 
our business civilization have been encouraging men to save. Today 
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there arc two reasons why men arc not so enthusiastic about the, 
virtue o£ thrift as they were formerly. In the first place, many people 
who have lost the savings of a lifetime are telling us that in the future 
they are going to spend their savings while they have them to spend. 
In the second place, many of our leaders have been appealing to us 
to spend as a duty and not to save. They feel that too large a pro- 
portion of the national income has gone to increase producer’s goods 
and too small a proportion of it has been available for the purchase 
of consumer's goods. They tell us that the money saved, when 
placed in banks, is used to finance industrial enterprises. As a result 
of these savings industry has been over-expanded, not in relation to 
human needs in most cases, but in relation to the goods which people 
are able to buy. 

Since the time of the Greeks, benevolence has been praised as a 
virtue. Benevolence is the disposition to promote the well-being of 
our fellow men. In modern society benevolence has taken the form 
of charity and philanthropy. Generosity is praiseworthy, except when 
it le^ds to the injury of the recipient. Then it may be a vice. Even 
at best, however, it is necessary largely because of gross injustices in 
society. Charity may be, on the one hand, a salve for the conscience 
of the philanthropist, and, on the other hand, a substitute for 
thoroughgoing reforms. 

The foregoing indication of changes is not intended as a statement 
that these virtues are now entirely outgrown, but simply that a 
change in industrial and social conditions is bringing about a shift 
in emphasis. Virtues which once seemed beyond criticism arc now 
being questioned. 

New Virtues Needed 

Under changing social conditions the virtues which arc empha- 
sized are likely to vary from age to age. The Middle Ages with their 
other-worldly ideal stressed humility; the feudal leaders stressed 
courage and honor; an industrial society stresses initiative and 
thrift. The growing complexity and increasing contacts of the 
modern world are giving us a new sense of social solidarity. If 
vve arc movmg into an era of greater collectivism, as the Commis- 
sion on the Social Studies of the American Historical Association 
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reports,' then we shall need certain qualities of character none too 
evident in the past. While re-emphasizing many of the older virtues 
like justice and courage, we shall need to emphasize co-operation, 
open-mindedness, and tolerance. 

Co-operativeness is the willingness to share and to work with 
others. It may include a willingness to follow suggestions and di- 
rections, to help others with their problems, and to abide by the deci- 
sions of the group after they have been co-operatively formed. 

Open-mindedness is a willingness to look at all sides of an issue 
and a readiness to take suggestions without offense. The open- 
minded person does not attempt to force his convictions upon others, 
and he readily acknowledges himself in error if the facts so indicate. 

Tolerance is a disposition to recognize and permit beliefs and 
practices differing from one’s own. It includes freedom from bigotry 
and a hesitation to judge until all the facts are known and appraised. 
Without a degree of tolerance, mental and moral progress is impos- 
sible. Intolerance is poor sportsmanship intellectually, since it refuses 
.other persons the freedom of thought and of speech which we wish for 
ourselves. Intolerance is largely the result of fear and is especially 
evident in the fields of International and interracial relationships, 
and in attempts to prevent new social, economic, and political ideas 
from being expressed. 

Knowledge and Conduct 

In the studies made by the Character Education Inquiry, it was 
found that there was no very close relationship between knowledge 
and conduct. A group of honest persons and a group of cheaters 
gave about the same kind of answers to questions concerning honesty 
and cheating. 

Three things determine whether, in any situation, a child cheats, or ex- 
hibits self-control, or is charitable, or is persistent: (1) the nature of the 
situation, (2) what the child has already learned in similar situations, 
and (3) his awareness of the implications of his behavior.' 

^See Conclutions and Recommendations, Keport of the Commission on the Social 
Studies, American Historical Association, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1934. 

'Hugh Hartshorne, Character in Human Reiationt, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1933, 

, pp. 21(^211. 
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There is a close relationship between group standards and the 
conduct of a member of the group. As a boy changes from one 
group to another, his attitudes and conduct tend to change accord- 
ingly. A boy may have three or more vocabularies and types of con- 
duct, one for church or Sunday school, one for the home, and one 
for his life with a gang. Some trait may be present in one group and 
entirely lacking when he is with another group. 

While knowledge does not guarantee right conduct, it does furnish 
certain things which are essential for right conduct. Knowledge 
brings to a person’s attention the way in which acts affect other 
persons and enables a man to discern between social and anti-social 
ends. Knowledge acquaints him with the types of conduct that are 
desirable and therefore approved. Thus knowledge brings a man 
face to face with issues upon which he must declare himself. 

The criticism directed toward the traditional view of the virtues 
must not blind us to the value of the types of conduct which they 
represent. Self-control, courage, wisdom, justice, brotherly love, and 
other virtues arc as valuable as ever. In any wholesome society the 
dispositions and behavior represented by them will be present in no 
small degree. We have tried to make clear, however, that virtues, 
like other moral principles, are justified to the extent that they pro- 
mote the good life. The virtues are instrumental and relative to the 
function of society and to the need of human personality to grow. 

A list of virtues may point out to us the general direction in which 
conduct should move. They do not furnish us with the knowledge 
as to what to do next in any specific situation. Such knowledge can 
be gained only from a study of the deficiencies and possibilities of the 
situation before us. 

QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 

1. If a friend had threatened to commit suicide, and you felt that you 
cbiild save him by stealing his revolver, would you feel justified in 
doing so? If so, why? 

2. Comment upon the following: “In a discussion on the subject of mili- 
tary morale, an officer of much experience and of large responsibility 
maintained that if he knew an accused man to be innocent, and if he 
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also knew that he was so generally believed guilty in his regiment that 
an acquittal would lower the morale at a critical time, he would order 
sentence to be carried out. ‘Justice to individuals,’ he said, ‘is never 
more than approximate, at best: the interest of the cause is supreme. - 
. . ” W. E. Hocking, Philosophy of Law and of Rights, pp. 47-48. 

3. Is it all tight, for the sake of your team, to cut the bag in baseball, if 
the umpire isn’t looking? If you can get away with holding in football, 
without being caught, is it all right to hold ? Give the reason for your 
answers. 

4. A senior member of a firm requested strongly that a junior member 
dismiss a man in his department. The junior member did so, only to 
discover later that the senior member had told the dismissed man that 
he did not desire his dismissal, but that the junior member had felt it 
necessary. The junior executive felt that his reputation for hoiiesty 
was being injured. What should he do about it? See W. W. Charters, 
The Teaching of Ideals, p. 268. 

5. Do you agree with the person who said that patriotism is an old-time 
virtue that we must “extinguish in ourselves before it extinguishes us”? 
What are the values and what are the dangers of patriotism? 

6. When is charity a real virtue and when is it merely a covering for the 
brutalities and inhumanities of the social order? 

7. Gambling is prevalent in modern society and varies in form from the 
stock speculations of the big business man to the child’s nickel in the 
slot machine in the corner store. Gambling is usually considered a 
vice. To what extent is it a vice, and why ? 

8. When is conscientiousness a virtue, and when may it be a vice? 
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Chapter XIV 


BODILY CARE 


At various times and places during the history of society, men have 
regarded the human body as something to be distrusted, and perhaps 
destroyed. Even among the Greeks, with their love of this life, we 
find Plato regarding the body as the prison house from which the 
soul longed to escape. The body was a distinctly subordinate part of 
the life of man. At a later time, especially during the age of asceti- 
cism and monasticism, all matter including the human body was 
thought to be distinctly evil. Since the spiritual element alone was 
good, it was believed that bodily desires should be destroyed. Under 
the more extreme forms of asceticism, practices such as fasting, 
flogging, celibacy, and other austerities of various sorts were used as 
disciplinary measures. 

The disparagement of the body and bodily activities was suggested 
to the consciousness of men by the intense inner struggles which 
men occasionally experience. These moral conflicts were interpreted 
as evidence of the sinfulness of man’s natural passions, rather than as 
a part of man’s upward development. Repressive methods, however, 
were not always successful. The suppression rather than the control 
and direction of the natural impulses tended to intensify the struggle 
and to give rise to lurid imagery and to other abnormal psychical 
conditions. Such phenomena tended to convince men still further of 
the wickedness of their natures. 

The Importance of Health 

In the modern world there are few people who regard the body 
as evil, yet multitudes neglect the care of their bodies and fail to 
realize the important place which physical welhbcing plays in whole- 
some living. From various independent studies as well as from the 
United States Health Service, the investigations, of , insurance, pom- 
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panies, and the arniy medical tests during the World War, there is 
available a body of facts that is somewhat alarming# If malnutrition, 
defective sight and hearing, and defective teeth are included with 
the more serious ailments, probably 75 per cent of the school chil- 
dren have physical defects of some kind which are either potentially 
or actually injurious to health. All but a small percentage of these 
abnormal conditions can be corrected and yet a largje portion of them 
are receiving no attention. 

. One study of "well" people has disclosed that less than a third, of 
them are free from physical defects. More than 40 per cent had- de- 
fects serious enough “to affect their health, happiness, or efficiency.’ * 
Apparently many persons are ignorant of small ailments, which in 
some way may afiect their lives. Such studies would seem to indicate 
the advisability of periodic health inspection. Perhaps such periodic 
physical examination is a real duty of all persons. 

Other studies indicate that, on the average, individuals are ill be- 
tween eight and nine days annually. At any one time between 2 and 
3 per cent of the population is incapacitated because of sickness. At 
times this percentage may run much higher. Another group, as large 
or larger, feel ill but remain at work with impaired efficiency. Dur- 
ing the \yprld War, of several million men between the ages of 
eighteen and thirty who were given medical examinations, twenty- 
one out of every hundred were rejected. Nearly one third were un- 
able to perform full military duty, and only 53 per cent fully met the 
military standard. 

In the light of the above facts, it is encouraging to know that there 
has been and is a growing interest and emphasis upon health and 
physical development. In part, this emphasis has come from a realiza- 
tion of the military and economic importance of health. In the wars 
of history down until recent times more men have been lost through 
disease than from wounds. In the Crimean War, the British lost 
twenty-five times as many from sickness as from battle.. In the 
war. with Spain, deaths from disease claimed seven times as many 
men as did, injury or wounds. During, the World War the losses 

* H. W. Green, "An Analysis of the Physical Examination of 200 ‘Well’ Men and 
Women,” ' mimeographed' pamphlet by The Cleveland' Health -Couneil, 1929.’ ” 
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from sickness were slight compared with previous wars and with 
those lost from wounds. 

The economic loss from disease is also tremendous. The direct 
costs include doctors, hospitals, medicine, and loss of wages. The 
indirect costs include decreased efficiency due to minor ailments and 
the cost to society of preventable or premature deaths. These direct 
and indirect losses have been estimated to amount to more than five 
billion dollars a year. Economic considerations are stimulating both 
individuals and groups to eliminate unhealthy conditions. 

Probably the most important factors in, the growing emphasis upon 
health have been the new knowledge about health, a growing realiza- 
tion of the fact that much of the pain and misery is unnecessary and 
may be eliminated, and a sense of the paramount value of health as 
an element of the good life. Because of the vital importance of good 
health, the existence of so much ill health should give us great con- 
cern. Let us now consider more fully why bodily care is essential 
from the point of view of morality. 

As seen in earlier chapters, the human being is not a series of 
independent parts but a unified structure in which the malfunction- 
ing of any one part may affect the whole. Character is a way of 
living in which every element that affects the human personality 
plays a. part. A headache, a toothache, a case of indigestion, or any 
major disturbance may seriously affect emotions and thoughts. In 
turn, memory, imagination, or reason may influence digestion or 
cause other bodily changes. Man is a delicate mechanism, and the 
happy life is one in which the physical and mental capacities all func- 
tion in one harmonious whole. Fatigue, backaches, and nervousness 
mean a. depressed vitality and a lowered resistance to impulses and 
passions. Much irritability, nagging, and anger result from such 
conditions. At least one case is on record where a child’s delinquency 
appeared to be closely related to his mother’s irritation which was 
caused by a dental condition. The delinquency ceased after his mother 
had been provided with a comfortable set of false teeth. Man’s higher 
powers, as well as his comfort, depend to a large extent upon a sound 
physical basis. 

Good health is a value in itself, and it is the basis for the realization' 
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of many other values. The man of abundant energy has a sense of 
the mere joy of living. He has open to him experiences and oppor- 
tunities for growth that are not open to others. Those who experience 
good hpaltVi often fail to realize its central place until some misfor- 
tune or lack of health calls their attention to its value. Then they 
realise that health is more important than wealth or fame. 

Good health is essential for community welfare, as well as for per- 
sonal happiness and growth. It enables a man to bear his share of the 
world’s burdens and to gain joy in the task. Through work man 
grows into a resourceful, responsible being. Multitudes are so in- 
capacitated that they are unable to perform daily activities and are 
a burden to the community, or they work at low efficiency. They 
do not know what it is to abound in life and energy. Ill health is a 
direct or indirect cause of many social problems. 

Good health is ah essential of the best life. {There is a moral obliga- 
we can, and to live so that others may be as 
can all think, of course, of people who have 
been able to achieve wonderful things in spite of poor health and 
physical disability. All persons honor them. Nevertheless, it is prob- 
ably fair to say that it is the unusual person who does accomplish 
things in spite of such handicaps. A genius may compose a beautiful 
poem or song, but he does so because he has genius rather than 
because he has poor health. Many men of genius have gone to an 
early grave when good health might have enabled them to continue 
their contributions to art and to literature for many years. For the 
average person, poor health is one of the worst hindrances, not only 
to success, but also to harmonious living. Therefore, it becomes a 
moral duty to guard our health and strength. Such a thing is not 
wholly within our control, but we can do a good deal about it. De- 
liberately to lower one’s usefulness by unhealthy practices is a vice. 
The demands of morality are the demands of physical and mental 
hygiene. We should endeavor to know all that we can about oUr 
bodies, their individual needs and demands, and the conditions under 
which they function most adequately. If our bodies are to operate 
harmoniously and efficiently, there are certain conditions which must 
be met. 


dOi B>t o be as healthy as 
”TlSithy as possible. We 
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The Needs of the Body 

In order to function well and not be a source of disturbance and 
pain, our bodies need fresh air, sunshine, sleep, food, and exercise. 
For most of us fresh air and sunshine come as a matter of course. 
We are more likely to violate the principles of wholesome living in 
connection with the last three. 

Sleep is one of our greatest needs. We may go longer without 
food than without sleep and yet continue to live. Infants need to 
sleep nearly all the time, children of four or five years of age need 
to sleep about half the time, and most adults need eight hours or 
more. The proper amount of sleep is necessary for sound nerves 
and for growth. Insufficient sleep is responsible for the dull, irritable 
lives of millions, for numerous family quarrels, for accidents, and for 
the crowding out of our finer emotions and thoughts. While persons 
vary considerably as to the amount of sleep needed, it is our duty to 
gain the sleep which is essential for personal efficiency. 

Fatigue is a condition of the organism that results from intense 
and sustained activity in which the available energy is reduced and 
poisonous waste products arc left in the system. The symptoms of 
fatigue include drooping bodily attitudes, sluggish movements, and 
a general sense of inefficiency. The condition indicates the need for 
rest or for a change of activity. Sleep gives an opportunity for the 
repair of cells and the elimination of waste products in the body. 
On occasions, however, the urgency of important tasks may require 
that we forego the usual and necessary amounts of sleep. Here, as 
elsewhere, our duty is to follow our judgment of what is the greatest 
good in the particular situation. 

Food is another demand of the body that must be satisfied. Lack 
of suflGcient nourishment and overeating are each responsible for 
numerous warped lives. While from a fifth to a third of all pre- 
school children have been suffering from a greater or less degree of 
malnutrition, others in our population go to premature graves be- 
cause of overeating. A vast amount of peevishness and anger may be 
laid to indigestion from overeating or from an unbalanced diet. No 
attempt will be made here to set forth the details of a balanced diet. 
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The desire for food is especially strong. The quest for food oc- 
cupied a large part of the time of primitive man. In the modern 
world, under new methods of production and distribution, food is 
more plentiful and near at hand for large numbers. With less need 
for a large quantity of hearty food, but with an abundance of food 
artificially prepared to appeal to his taste, modern man has more 
temptation to excessive indulgence. The perversion of the organs of 
nutrition into organs of pleasure have caused unhappiness for many, 
Gluttony, resulting in loss of health and efficiency or in an irritable 
nature, is a vice against which modern men need to guard them- 
selves. The quality and the quantity of food which any individual 
needs depend upon a number of things including physical make- 
up, environment, and work. Men engaged in hard muscular work 
need more food than those engaged in sedentary occupations. Nur- 
ture may assist or hinder our life activity. This being the case, we 
need to exercise care in the formation of intelligent food habits. 

Exercise and recreation are also fundamental needs of the hupnan 
body. We shall consider them here in the forms of play, amusements, 
and competitive athletics. The play impulse grows normally and 
spontaneously out of life. Flay means the doing of things for- the 
sheer joy and satisfaction which the activity itself brings. For a child, 
play is preparation for life. For an adult, it is the renewing of life. 
It is one method of re-creating body and mind and avoiding nervous 
exhaustion. A proper balance between work and play or recreation 
is an essential condition of health and efficiency. As the old adage 
puts it, "All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy.” A full and 
rich development of the play impulse is necessary for wholesome 
living. Recreation through play in one form or another may save 
many persons for high moral purposes. 

Amusements have great potentialities both for good and for evil. 
Among the values may be included the fact that they frequently add 
to the joy of living and give zest to life. There is probably a definite 
place in life for pleasures or amusements which have no immediate 
relation to the duties of life but which contribute to one’s capacity 
tp enjoy. The modern moral consciousness rejects the Puritan view 
that amusements, because they add to mere bodily enjoyment and 
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“waste" time, are therefore evil and to be rejected. The Puritan at- 
titude was too severe and one-sided and failed to do justice to the 
needs of both children and adults for play and recreation. Happiness 
is normal and desirable. Unhappiness is an indication that some- 
thing is wrong. The desire for enjoyment needs to be satisfied wisely. 

Amusements of a wholesome type also relax body and mind and 
help to recuperate tired nerves and jaded muscles. In this way they 
enable men to return to their tasks better prepared to carry out their 
duties. A person cannot act or think energetically if his nerves and 
muscles have not regained their elasticity and tone. 

Finally, there is a social value in many forms of recreation and 
amusement. There is nothing like the play attitude to break down 
reserve and artificial barriers and to aid in the formation of friend- 
ships. With both children and adults, amusements, especially in the 
form of group games, help to stimulate sociability, and to foster a 
spirit of co-operation and team work. Laughter and mirth tend to 
draw people together. They also act as a means of release for emo- 
tional pressures which under other circumstances may express them- 
selves in irritation or anger. 

Some of the most serious evils in connection with amusements 
have come with the growth of commercialism and professionalism in 
this field. With the development of an industrial order it was inevi- 
table that the recreation habits of men should undergo some changes. 
Men and women who work for long hours at hard and monotonous 
tasks and come out with tired muscles prefer emotional excitement 
rather than vigorous physical exercise. Industrialization and urbani- 
zation created conditions conducive to the growth of commercialism 
and professionalism in amusements. 

Where the money clement is the dominant motive, the promoter 
of amusements is likely to be guided by the box-office receipts. Since 
people tend to spend more freely when their emotions are stirred, 
such commercialized pleasure resorts tend to work upon the passions 
and weaknesses of men. Commercial groups have been as quick to 
exploit the human desire to play as they have to exploit other natural 
resources of the race. Professionalism, one form of commercialism, 
substitutes for the desire to play, “the love of being played upon,” 
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From active participation in games it encourages people to sit as 
idle spectators and pay to be amused. 

While the charge cannot be made universally by any means, 
various reports of vice investigations in the larger cities indicate that 
many commercial recreation centers, such as public dance halls, 
moving-picture theaters, beer gardens, and amusement parks, are 
the rendezvous of criminals and near-criminals and are surrounded 
by dangers and temptations. Such places are frequently the breeding 
places of vice and other forms of immorality. The fact that persons 
tend to lower their inhibitions during amusement periods adds to 
the dangers. 

Any amusement, however innocent in itself, may become a means 
of seltindulgcnce. If through excessive participation we impair our 
health or efficiency, or if an untimely pursuit of it leads us to neglect 
the performance of duty, it may become harmful and morally repre- 
hensible. Amusements cease to be ethically valuable and become 
forms of dissipation when they sap our strength, lead us to neglect 
social obligations, or cause us to lose interest in the serious tasks of 
life. Each individual will have to decide the line of demarcation be- 
tween amusements that are ethically defensible and those that are 
unethical. 

A considerable part of the above discussion will apply to athletic 
competitions such as are found on most college campuses. In favor 
of such sports as football, baseball, basketball, hockey, and track 
may be mentioned the training and discipline which such games 
require. The good athlete must be alert of mind and sound in body. 
He must exhibit co-ordination of sense and muscle, persistence, and 
self-control. Such socially desirable qualities as co-operation or team 
work, loyalty and willingness to sacrifice for the group, and a spirit 
of fair play may be cultivated. Athletic competitions have even been 
suggested as the moral equivalents for war. 

On the other hand, competitive athletics may require so much time 
and energy that health is impaired or studies neglected. On some 
college campuses some students over-exercise, while others do not 
exercise enough. The over-emphasis upon athletics on some campuses 
was the basis for the jocular remark that colleges are athletic clubs in 
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which opportunity for study is provided for the physically unfit I 
Here, as elsewhere, a virtue may become a vice. A program of intra- 
mural sports in which practically all students participate is to be 
desired as over against the tendency to permit a few good athletes to 
carry on the athletic program of the school. Another danger is that 
the spirit of rivalry and the temptation to win at any cost may under- 
mine good sportsmanship and character. 

Since intercollegiate and intramural sports are among the most 
powerful influences affecting student life, it is important that they 
contribute to the development of sound bodies and strong characters. 
The responsibility rests both with members of the student body and 
with the administration to see that the recreational life of the college 
leads to the growth of worthy standards of conduct. 

Naucotics and Stimulants 

A discussion of bodily care would be incomplete without a con- 
sideration of the use of narcotics and stimulants. In this field we 
need clear thinking, since so frequently in the past such issues have 
been clouded by high emotion or confused by propaganda. When we 
ask, “Docs the use of certain narcotics and stimulants affect life 
beneficially or adversely?” we need scientific evidence in order to 
answer the question adequately. If the results of the use of certain 
narcotics or stimulants in the long run arc destructive of health and 
happiness, their use is unquestionably wrong. If there is no detri- 
mental effect, then they can be justified. Because of its importance 
and widespread use we shall give proportionally more space to a 
consideration of alcohol when used as a drink. 

Alcohol is used for a number of purposes. Besides certain commer- 
cial uses, it has definite uses as a medicine. In concentrations of about 
70 per cent, it is an effective antiseptic. Its external application helps 
to harden the skin and to prevent bedsores or pressure ulcerations. It 
is used as a solvent and as an astringent. Where alcohol is recom- 
mended by members of the medical profession, or where its use 
serves some purpose or need of the organism, it should be taken. 
There are situations in which to refuse to take alcohol would cause 
more injury than to take it. 
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The use of alcohol as a drink is the use which creates a speciil 
problem. The common effect is known as intoxication. According 
to the amount imbibed, three stages of intoxication have been noted. 
In the first stage, the higher functions of the brain including reason- 
ing power and self-control are weakened or inhibited. Impulses are 
freed from their habitual control and critical self-awareness is dulled. 
This leaves the lower centers comparatively free to act, and if there 
is added stimulus under social conditions, hilarious behavior, con- 
tentiousness, or combativeness may result. The effect is gained by 
the narcotic affecting first the higher or intellectual centers, thus 
leaving the lower centers free to act without control. In the second 
stage, movements and sense-perceptions are disturbed and confused. 
Clumsiness of action, ill-adjusted movements, and a narrowing of 
observation or attention are in evidence. The person may see double. 
He may also give way to violent outbursts of emotion. In the third 
stage, all his functions are depressed and he sinks into a deep sleep or 
into unconsciousness. He will probably remain in this condition until 
oxidation has disposed of the alcohol in his systein. 

In the light of recent evidence it appears that alcohol in one way 
or another may affect the action of every organ of the body. When 
taken as a drink, it is readily absorbed by the body and enters the 
bloodstream. Since its absorption is much more rapid than its elimi- 
nation, the largest amount of alcohol in the bloodstream is found 
between one-half hour to two hours after ingestion. The severity of 
the symptoms of intoxication varies according to the person and 
the amount consumed. An habitual drinker tends to be less affected 
than the neophyte, and for both the effects are greater if alcohol is 
taken on an empty stomach. 

The chief effect of alcohol is upon the central nervous system, 
consisting of the brain and spinal cord. A sense of freedom and 
relief is experienced through the deadening of the faculties of reason, 
memory, self-control, and discretion. The person is less keenly 
aware. Even moderate amounts of alcohol affect very definitely the 
response of sight, hearing, and touch sensation. There is delay in 
reaction to appropriate stimulation and often inaccurate interpreta- 
tion of the sensation. The importance and danger of such delays 
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in an age which depends so largely upon the use of speed and power 
is evident. It explains the insistence of industrial and transportation 
firms that their employees refrain from the use of alcoholic beverages. 
Haven Emerson, M. D., tells us that a moderate amount of alcohol 
is sufEcient to cause a difference of a quarter of a mile in the location 
of a swiftly moving aeroplane between a signal of danger and the 
pilot’s effective response, and of fifteen to thirty feet in the position 
of a motor car traveling at thirty-five to fifty miles an hour.® The 
decision to have just a little drink has often caused a lot of grief. 
“Alcohol is all right in the radiator, but not in the operator.” 

A discussion of the effect of alcohol upon other organs and func- 
tions of the body will be found in the recent literature on the topic. 
Here we shall mendon just a few of the general effects whose reality 
appears well supported by scientific evidence. Prolonged and exces- 
sive use of alcohol is a principal cause of certain types of mental 
diseases, and a contributory cause to some other types; it reduces 
fecundity and increases the probability of defective offspring; it 
lowers resistance to some diseases, is a cause of considerable illness, 
and leads to some premature deaths. 

The personal and social effects of the use of alcohol cannot be 
completely separated. The social effects are serious since the dis- 
turbance of the higher funedons of the brain leads to a marked lack 
of self-control. As a result, the intoxicated person is likely to offend 
the public sense of decency and to exhibit conduct unbecoming to a 
gentleman or a lady. In extreme cases the person may give way to 
crimes of violence. Excessive alcoholism is a direct or indirect cause 
of many criminal acts. Poverty, dependency, invalidism, neglect or 
abandonment of family obligations are to be listed among the pos- 
sible social effects of alcoholism. 

While there are many persons who do not fully realize the harm 
that comes from drinking, there are others who do know the effects 
of alcohol and yet continue to drink. How is this to be explained ? 
Alcohol is used for a number of reasons. For many it is a means of 
temporary escape from the worries and burdens of life, as well as 

^ Haven Emerson, Alcohol, lu Effect on Man, D. Appleton-Centuiy Company, 
1934, p. 48. 
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from social conventions and self-criticism. The drinker is less keenly 
aware of his surroundings, and he may experience a sense of well- 
being and power. After the monotony and fatigue of the day’s work 
a moderate drink of alcohol may give a glow of excitement and a 
feeling of comfort and relaxation. Another reason why individuals 
indulge in alcohol is due to the fact that a habit may have been 
formed from tlic enjoyment of an occasional drink. The habit, once 
<» sr a bl i.<ih p<i, is, for many persons, very difficult to break. A consider- 
able degree of self-control is required to keep from passing from the 
stage of light drinking to moderate drinking and then on to heavy 
drinking. A third reason for the prevalence of drinking is group 
pressure. If others are imbibing, there is a strong urge to join the 
group and be a “good sport.” To be sociable and to give in to group 
suggestion is often easier than to resist, or to seek another group with 
different conventions. 

' From the, point of view of morality there appears to be no justifica- 
tion for the continued use of alcohol except in the cases where it is 
recommended by physicians because of some abnormal physical con- 
dition. ^orality demands that we live at our best and bring our lower 
natures under the control of reason or our higher natures^ Inasmuch 
as alcohol acts as a narcotic, it tends to deaden the higher centers first. 
The higher faculties are stupefied, and the impulses and emotions 
are less restrained. Man has no justification for inflicting self-poison, 
nor for impairing his health and efficiency. Duty demands that we 
preserve our health and strength of body, and exercise diligence in 
respecting the rights of others. Whether drinking is a virtue or a 
vice depends upon the evidence as to its effect upon human welfare. 
The evidence as to the harmful effects of the excessive use of alcohol 
appears conclusive. 

Narcotics, such as opium, morphine and cocaine are even more 
disastrous in their effects upon man than is alcohol. Since few intelli- 
gent persons use such drugs, except under the advice of physicians, 
and since nearly everyone is familiar with the devastating effects 
of their continued use, we shall not consider them in detail. These 
narcotics are more completely under control today, and their use is 
not openly promoted. 
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Nicotine, which is present in tobacco, is a habit-forming drug. The 
harm to mature persons, however, is less marked than in the case of 
persons who are immature. For adults the evidence is conflicting. 
Some persons are undoubtedly harmed by excessive smoking and 
should leave tobacco alone. For others it brings relaxation, and they 
claim that they do their best work while smoking and that it aids 
rather than hinders their eSiciency. The use of tobacco by growing 
boys and girls is unquestionably injurious. The physiological effects 
include an impairment of growth, heart disturbances, stomach dis- 
orders, disturbances of the hearing and vision, and increased nervous 
irritability. Athletic coaches throughout the country forbid the use 
of tobacco during training seasons. The person who wishes to make 
the most of his or her life may well ask whether the expenditure of 
money involved, and the formation of such a habit, will be conducive 
to the greatest health and happiness. 

The chief natural stimulants include pure, cool air, sunshine, 
physical exercise, interest, joy, and other healthy emotions. These 
stimulants increase the vital activity of the body without leaving any 
harmful effects. A wider use of the natural stimulants and a de- 
creased use of artificial stimulants would make for greater human 
welfare. 

In contrast to the early centuries when men sometimes considered 
it a virtue to abuse the body or the "flesh," it is today increasingly 
coming to be considered wrong not to care for one’s body or not to 
give oneself the best opportunity for physical development. 

QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 

1. A writer in the official press service of the Nazi Women’s Organiza- 
tion declared that no German woman and no German girl of today 
has the right to consider herself a private person who can do what she 
pleases with herself and her health, since without able women who are 
willing to make sacrifices in the interest of family life and of the race 
all efforts to reconstruct the nation are in vain. How far can the idea 
of social responsibility for maintaining health be pushed? 

1/2. A young lady, in speaking about a certain habit, remarked, “I think it 
is slightly injurious, but I don’t think it is a moral issue.’’ Is this atti- 
tude prevalent? What is your criticism of it? 
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An inmate of a state hospital for the insane is said to have remarked 
to a visitor, “They say that I have lost my mind, but do you know I 
don't miss it at all I” Unfortunately there are too many people at 
large in society today for whom mind is no more important. Jane 
Taylor, probably recalling Aristotle’s description of man as a think- 
ing being, has given us the following lines: 

Though man a thinking being is defined. 

Few use the grand prerogative of mind; 

How few think justly of the thinking fewl 
How many never think, who think they do I 

Why We Most Be Intelligent 

Why should we be intelligent? John Erskine has pointed out that 
there has been an Anglo-Saxon tradition that intelligence is often 
a peril, that goodness is the essential thing. “Be good, sweet maid, 
and let who will be clever." As he says, 

Here is the casual assumption that a choice must be made between 
goodness and intelligence; that stupidity is first cousin to moral conduct, 
and cleverness the first step into mischief; that reason and God are not 
on good terms with each other; that the mind and the heart are rival 
buckets in the well of truth, inexorably balanced — ^full mind, starved heart 
— stout heart, weak head.‘ 

It might seem that a book on ethics w;ould be concerned only with 
the problem of “goodness," even though recognizing the fact that 
goodness and intelligence arc not necessarily antagonistic. However, 
especially in society today, it appears that we cannot even be “good" 
unless we are first intelligent. Goodness alone is not enough. To 

‘John Erskine, American Character and Other Essays, The Chautauqua Press, 1927, 
Bk. II, pp. 5-6. 
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choose the right in any sense in which such a choice has moral signifi- 
cance, we must first know the right. Canon Streeter in his Moral 
Adventure says that 

Right choice depends quite as much on knowing what one ought to do 
as on the will to do it. . . . The individual conscience is an unsafe guide 
unless it has been educated, not only by right living but also by reflection 
on moral issues. Conscience is not a "'labour-saving” device to exempt us 
from the trouble of thinking.* 

If men arc to do to others as they would have others do to thein, 
they must be able to comprehend what it is that they would want 
done to them if they were in the other person’s place. Otherwise an 
emphasis on the Golden Rule is nothing but pious sentiment. 

Even the old proverb tells us that "the road to hell is paved with 
good intentions.” A man may have a good purpose and yet cause 
untold harm if he has not also used intelligence. Any number of 
simple illustrations of this will occur to the reader. 

I didn’t think. 

I didn’t think you’d mind. 

I didn’t know the gun was loaded. 

I didn’t know you were there. 

I didn’t know it was against the law. 

I didn’t think we needed to be quarantined for so light a case. 

Your letter was mislaid. 

These are all expressions not of bad intent but of a lack of thinking. 

There is a moral obligation not only for a person to be intelligent, 
but for an intelligent person to be informed as to the effect of his 
conduct. As we have seen in an earlier chapter, motives are signifi- 
cant and important. A good motive is a prerequisite to conduct which 
we wholeheartedly approve. Good will, however, does not express 
itself in a social vacuum. In order to do our duty, we must know 
what is our duty. To do the will of God, we must discover what his 
will is in the situation before us. An intelligent man needs to scru- 
tinize not only the motives which prompt him to act, but also the 
situation in which his action will take place. 

* Streeter, Moral Adventure, p, 27, footnote. 
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The boy who “thought the revolver was not loaded,” and did not 
stop to make sure, may as surely kill a friend as if he had deliberately 
plannpd to' murder him. A doctor may not keep up on the latest 
developments in medicine and may therefore be the cause of a 
.patient’s death as certainly as if he had neglected liim. In these cases 
we may nbt hold the person legally responsible, but there is a big 
question, of moral responsibility. In the case of an engineer who 
fails to check details and use available information in the construc- 
tion of a bridge, and so is the cause of its collapse, we are likely to 
charge legal responsibility as well as moral. We hold a bus driver or 
railroad engineer responsible for exercising “due care" and for being 
intelligent as well as “good” in the sense of well-meaning. While we 
cannot blame a person for unavoidable ignorance, and while we 
have to realize that we arc all human and make mistakes, it never- 
theless is the clear duty of every morally earnest man to make himr 
self as wise and as well-informed as possible. 

In primitive times, direct aggression was the chief, if not the only 
form of anti-social behavior that was recognized. In modern society, 
however, when men wield great power and when their actions affect 
the lives of numerous other persons, public welfare is imperiled quite 
as much by ignorance and carelessness as by wilful aggression. That 
“ignorance of the law is no excuse” has long been recognized. An 
intelligent, morally sensitive person is expected to find out and to 
know the law of the community in which he lives. In like manner, 
a person who drives a car on the highway, or manages an enterprise 
which is closely related to the welfare of other persons, has responsi- 
bilities which need to be faced. Where the danger of ignorance to 
public welfare is great, as in the case of captains of ships and locomo- 
tive engineers, society may set up standards which must be met. 

When a man professes some special knowledge or skill, and upon 
the basis of such claims offers a service to society, those who accept 
the service assume ordinary care and diligence. If such a person 
shows gross neglect leading to injury, the courts are expected to sup- 
port a claim against him. Those who maintain services or employ 
agencies that may get out of order, or do damage, or escape as in the 
case of animals, arc expected to exercise care in keeping them within 
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proper bounds. Only on this basis can men go about their affairs in 
society without constant fear and worry, and without danger to the 
general security. In the field of transportation an interesting illustra- 
tion of the above principle is afforded by what is termed “common- 
carrier liability.” A common carrier undertakes “to carry goods or 
persons and deliver them for hire.” Persons who offer such services 
to the public have definite obligations, including a willingness to 
serve all persons equally and the responsibility for safe delivery. 
With certain exceptions, where injury or loss occurs, there is a pre- 
sumption that the carrier is at fault. Liability irrespective of negli- 
gence is usually enforced by the courts. The student will do well to 
consider the legal and ethical principles involved m such cases.® 

Stated positively, and in legal parlance, this is the principle of 
.‘■duejare." Sockty, expect s each person to meet his nhlijr^nni^s rg, 
other persons with diligencef Due care is the care which the moral 
sense 5 Mcicty dcimnds with respect to the effects of actions that 
may reasonably be anticipated. If a person did not plan nor foresee 
some ill effect of his action, should he have foreseen the consequences ? 
Did he act with the care that the ordinary understanding- exacts? In 
the case of the death of a patient, did the physician do all that he 
could, or was he negligent in his care? In the collapse of the bridge, 
was the bridge inspector careless, or did he know of any condition 
that might rnake the bridge unsafe? Did he exercise diligence in dis- 
covering the condition of the structure and in keeping it in repair? 

On the morning of September 8, 1934, the Morro Castle, a ship 
running between New York and Havana, burned at sea with a loss 
of considerably over one hundred persons. Did the officers, the 
company which owned and operated the ship, and those respon- 
sible for the inspection and policy of the merchant marine, exercise 
due care or were some or all of these groups morally to blame? The 
inquiry conducted by the United States Department of Commerce 
concluded with charges of negligence against the master of the ship 
and four of his staff. A few, of the facts brought out by the inquiry 
were: that the officers delayed the sending of S O S signals for thirty 

^Stuart Daggert, Principles of Inland transportation, Harper and Brothers, . 1928, 
chaps. XVI, XVII. 
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min utes or more, hoping to save salvage fees for the company; that 
the officers failed to stop the ship soon enough and neglected the 
usual routine of fire fighting; that of the first ninety-eight persons to 
leave in lifeboats, ninety-two were members of the crew, thus break- 
ing a rigid law of the sea requiring that passengers be taken off first. 
Responsibility rested upon a number of groups: upon the officers 
and crew who did not conduct themselves in the way in which the 
public has a right to expect; upon the company which had a defective 
labor policy paying low wages and exacting long hours; and, upon 
a merchant marine and a society that permits low standards and a 
spirit of “every man for himself" to dominate its operations. 

In listing the limits of due care, Professor Richard C. Cabot says, 
"One is responsible morally as well as legally for blunders : (1) up to 
the limits of average intelligence, or of the intelligence to be expected 
in the individual concerned; and (2) except in situations which one 
could not reasonably have been expected to foresee and prepare for.” *■ 
Due care includes sincerity, attentiveness, a willingness to learn from 
experience and to profit by previous mistakes. In short, due care 
implies the union of moral earnestness and intelligence. 

Problems Demanding Intelligence 

To suggest that any special areas of human experience need the 
exercise of intelligence more than others may seem inappropriate. 
The fact remains, however, that conditions of living have changed 
so rapidly in the last generation or two that certain areas of our 
thinking have not kept pace. When we realize that in the space of 
a few generations we have changed from an ox cart to an aeroplane 
civilization, this is not to be wondered at. We find ourselves in a 
situation where we eagerly accept and adjust ourselves to new 
mechanical devices. Yet we frantically appeal to the principles 
worked out in earlier centuries, when leaders in the social sciences 
of today suggest social, economic, or political changes which they 
believe will lead to more harmonious and happy living. Any attempt 
to apply to human affairs the same critical analysis that we apply in 

*R. C. Cabot, Tie Meaning of Bight and Wrong, The Macmillan Company, 1933, 
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improving the efficiency of our machines or our theory of matter is 
met wi^ prejudice and fear. Any suggestion of innovation in social 
institutions or ideas is met with angry opposition. In these fields our 
forefathers have spoken and we are expected to remain silent and 
revere the status quo. 

After pointing out that society does not oppose departures from the 
theories of Newton or Faraday, Raymond B. Fosdick says: 

But let economics and political science develop the principle that the 
world we live in is an economic unit and that the process of integration 
and interrelationships has developed to a point where some international 
machinery like a league of nations is necessary to handle the common 
interests of mankind that overflow national boundaries— what happens? 
We begin to ask what George Washington would have thought of it one 
hundred and twenty-five years ago. We quote the casual remarks of 
statesmen long in their graves. We summon the ghosts of tradition and 
ancient custom to bear witness to the fact that the thing has never been 
done before. We criticize the mistakes and impugn the character of the 
chief inventor and his associates. We fight over the matter in political 
campaigns in which prejudice and passion take the place of intelligent 
analysis. For the detachment of the laboratory we substitute the emotion 
of the torchlight procession.^ 

As a nation we may expect confusion and even disorder if wc 
permit changes in parts of our culture, but refuse to consider changes 
in other parts. There is little likelihood that we can successfully 
operate a machine civilization with the ways of thinking worked 
out in a simple pioneer age. That wc arc scientific, highly expert, 
and intelligently alert in the realm of things is admirable; it is un- 
fortunate that we arc not equally intelligent in our social relation- 
ships. To trust traditions, habits, and emotions is to court disaster. 

Politics. Among the parts of our social life in which we find the 
application of intelligence strangely lacking, we may mention first 
the realm of politics. In the United States probably 75 per cent of 
the voters are regular. That is, they will vote for a certain party r&- 
gardlcss of the principles involved. In a study of the campaign of 

^Raymond B. Fosdick, The Old Savage in the New Civilization, Doubleday, Doran 
and Company, Inc., 1928. 
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1920 it was. found that 372 out of 531 electoral votes were decided 
before the campaign began and before it was known what the party 
platforms would be. After studying thirty-four political campaigns 
in the United States, Professor C. E. Merriam says that clear-cut party 
issues divided the voters in only sixteen of the elections. The typical 
party platform consists of: 

“(1) Elaboration of the record of the party. 

(2) Denunciation of the opposition party. 

(3) General declarations regarding democracy and the nation. 

(4) General reference to certain non-party issues. 

(5) Expressions of sympathy. 

(d) Non-committal reference to certain disputed issues. 

(7) Definite issues.” ‘ 

In referring to a popular definirion of political parties as groups 
of people who think alike, Professor W. B. Munro says, "It is not 
that these men and women ‘think alike,’ many of them do not think 
at all .” '' Responsibility for the low state of public affairs and for 
much recent dissatisfaction with democratic means can be laid upon 
the failure of. voters to face facts and to in the realm of politics. 
Certainly in this field, there is a moral obligation to be intelligent. 

Economic Life, Equally evident is our failure to apply intelligence 
to the soludon of our economic maladjustment. While the moral 
problems of our industrial order will be discussed in a later chapter, 
we shall point out here our attitude toward these problems. There 
has been a widespread tendency on the part of those in power to 
keep these issues from being faced in the open with all the facts in 
clear view. When issues have forced themselves to the front, various 
devices of crooked thinking have frequently been used. One device 
has been diversion, or the shifting of the discussion to some other 
issue. If the issues of working conditions or wages is raised, a cry 
goes up about “communist agitators.” This method of “dragging a 
red herring across the trail" is an old and much-abused method of 
keeping people from facing an issue. 

*0. E. Merriam and H. F. Gosnall, The American Parly System, rev. ed., The Mac- 
miUan Company, 1930, p. 204, . 

''Atlantic Monthly. Vol. CXXXVIII, p. 457. 
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Where questions of fact are at stake, they are to be settled by 
scientific thinking. Most of our practical problems are of this nature. 
Where questions of value and rights are involved, they may be 
handled by discussion, by compromise, or by the arbitration of dis- 
interested persons or groups. In any case, the principal thing is that 
we really use our intelligence in the settling of such problems, and 
not simply emotion and prejudice. 

Freedom of Thought and Speech. In connection with this idea of 
thinking problems through and applying a rational solution, espe- 
cially in the realm of the social sciences, there is another problem 
whose solution is a prerequisite of the former and yet is itself a prob- 
lem of intelligence. That is the question of freedom. Even if we 
intelligently decide problems, are we free to express the results of 
our thinking? Or do we need to use our intelligence first in the de- 
velopment of a free atmosphere in which ideas can operate? 

Freedom of thought, of conscience, and of speech are conditions 
necessary for the richest development of personality and the creation 
and enjoyment of human values. If men cannot freely think and 
express themselves, how can they discover what is true? If they 
cannot discover what is true, how can they live wholesome moral 
lives ? 

During recent years the restrictions placed upon freedom of speech 
have been alarming. They include numerous legislative “gag laws”; 
laws against the teaching of evolution, in a few states; the dismissal 
of teachers for expressing unpopular or unorthodox ideas; the dis- 
missal of employees for expressbg ideas displeasing to employers; 
ordinances requiring permits to speak in public halls or at outdoor 
mass meetings; the suppression of radical papers by denying the use 
of the mail to them; and the raids and threats from vigilantes and 
other such groups. From a large number of clippings of such inci- 
dents taken from newspapers and journals during recent years, the 
following editorial is especially interesting. 

A woman went to Homestead, Pa., to tell the steel workers about their 
rights under the National Recovery Law. That was communism to the 
Mayor. He refused to let her speak on the town square. Her name was 
Frances Perkins, Secretary of Labor. Must some steel or coal town official 
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jail the President as a Red before America awakens to the fact that free 
speech is dead in many parts of this country?® 

The above incident is somewhat typical in three respects — First, 
some special-interest group is usually attempting to guard its privi- 
leges by keeping certain facts or ideas from the public or from 
their employees. Second, suppression takes place regardless of the 
truth or falsity of the ideas. Usually there is no attempt to discover 
the truth or the effect of the ideas upon public welfare. Third, there 
is an attempt to divert attention to some other issue by drawing in 
the bogy of communism. 

Many persons when asked, “Do you believe in freedom of speech?’’ 
will answer something like this: “Yes, I believe in free speech, but, of 
course, I would limit it to what is right and true.’’ That, however, is 
not free speech. The worst tyrant would permit others to express the 
ideas which he favors, or which he thinks right and true. Freedom 
of speech means the right of a person honestly to think and to say 
anything on any public issue without fear of interference. It means 
your right to criticize the other fellow, but it also means his right to 
criticize you. 

There is a difference between the right to voice opinions upon 
all sides of any public question, and the right of a person to defame 
the reputation of another person. While citizens should be free to 
criticize public oificials and to expose immoral acts, laws against 
slander and libel arc necessary for the protection of innocent persons. 
There is also a difference between advocating a change in laws or 
in institutions and actually inciting persons to break those laws 
while they are in force. Slander, libel, inciting persons to break 
actual laws, and indecent speech in public places are probably the 
only restrictions which we need to make in the field of freedom of 
expression. 

Ask yourself these three questions: Would I permit other persons 
to express views that are apparently true, but which are unpleasant 
or opposed to my interests? Would I permit others to say what I 
consider false, but more or less harmless? Would I permit others 
to express views which I believe to be both false and harmful? If 

‘ '^Editorial in the Columbus Citizen, Aug. 1, 1933. 
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you cannot say “yes” to the above questions, you do not really believe 
in freedom of speech. 

Punishment of mere opinion expressed upon questions of public 
concern makes for violence and disorder instead of orderly progress. 
A great American defender of freedom, Thomas Jefferson, said: “It 
is time enough for the rightful purposes of civil government for its 
officers to interfere when principles break out into overt acts against 
peace and good order.” 

We need freedom because we need new ideas. These are pgspnri al 
if we are to progress. Almost every idea which we prize today, in- 
cluding those of public education and democracy, was at one time 
considered false and dangerous. Most of the founders of this repub- 
lic were denounced as radicals and heretics. As we look back through 
history, we find that most of the great benefactors of the race were 
misunderstood and that they were frequently persecuted. 

Who today is sufficiently intelligent and sufficiently good to set 
himself up as a judge of what ideas are true? If an idea is false, the 
way to destroy it is to expose it. To prevent our opponents from ex- 
pressing themselves is to admit the weakness of our own position. 
Let reason, discussion, and experimentation combat error. An at- 
tempt to suppress an idea or a doctrine is frequently the way to cause 
it to grow. 

We need freedom of speech because only on this basis can we have 
a genuine democracy. In a democracy the minority must be free to 
express itself and to become the majority if it is able to do so by the 
peaceful methods of persuasion. The democratic ideal involves talk- 
ing things out rather than fighting them out; it stands for ballots 
rather than bullets. Moreover, we need the free play of criticism 
upon all our institutions and practices. Only in this way will they 
remain efficient and responsive to popular demands. Repression is 
dangerous in individual lives; it is equally dangerous in society. 
When we drive opinion underground and permit no peaceful expres- 
sion, it is likely to sow the seeds of violence and revolution. 

The police power established for the purpose of protecting us 
against physical evils and maintaining law and order has in the 
course of time come to take as its duty the task of maintaining the 
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established order. Too frequendy, preserving the peace has come to 
mean preserving the peace o£ mind of those in favored positions. 
Therefore there must be no criticism and no tampering with things 
as they arc. 

Orderly progress can be achieved only in an atmosphere of toler- 
ance and freedom. If this is true, our duty is to stand for free- 
dom of thought and of speech and to protest denials of these rights. 

Leisure. Leisure is a comparatively new thing in America and the 
creative use of leisure constitutes still another problem in which the 
exercise of intelligence is urgendy needed. Even a generation ago, 
no such problem existed, since practically no one had more leisure 
time than could be used easily. Today machines are making possible 
leisure for the many. Whereas a century ago factory laborers worked 
twelve to sixteen hours a day, there has been a progressive reduction 
of working hours until now the eight-hour day is widespread, and 
there is talk about the desirability of a thirty-hour week. 

In this discussion of leisure we are not thinking about the great 
army of the unemployed. It is a serious indictment of our civiliza- 
don, with its lack of intelligent planning, that so many men who are 
willing and able to work are forced to remain unemployed. This is 
a moral and social menace quite apart from the economic loss. How- 
ever, the leisure about which we are talking here is the surplus time 
which a man has at his disposal after the compledon of the regular 
work of the day. 

While a certain degree of leisure time appears to be essendal for 
civilization and intellectual development, an increase in the amount 
of leisure time does not necessarily mean an advance in civilization. 
Are we to be victims or masters of the labor-saving devices which 
are being produced? Are we gaining leisure for the enrichment of 
life, or just so that we will be able to manipulate more machines? 
Motion is not necessarily progress. If machinery merely increases 
the speed of living and adds nothing to our sense of beauty and our 
insight into the meaning of life, it may simply sap our nervous 
energy and lead to physical and moral deterioration. 

There is a common impression, says L. P. Jacks, that in the hours 
of work we perform our duty, while in the hours of leisure we may 
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abandon ourselves to the expression of our impulses and inclinations. 
This separation between work and leisure has no moral justification 
whatever. The statement, often heard, that the character of' a man 
can be determined by the manner in which he spends his leisure, is 
nearer to the truth, as is also the adage that “Satan finds some mis- 
chief for idle hands to do.” 

If as a race we are intelligent and discriminating, we may look 
forward to additional leisure with the conviction that it will add to 
personal happiness and .social progress. The fine arts, including 
music, offer excellent recreation for the mind. Sports and games re- 
new both mind and body and cultivate good sportsmanship and co- 
operation. Through reading, one may commune with the world’s 
great minds and find both pleasure and enrichment. Then there arc 
the numerous skills and hobbies that persons may cultivate. 

While many persons who are resourceful will find their in 

the more informal and spontaneous types of recreation, for large 
numbers community-organized activities will need to play a domi- 
nant part. Community centers, recreation grounds, neighborhood 
clubs, and such organizations may add to human happiness and 
strengthen character. Juvenile delinquency is reduced in the areas 
where playgrounds and community centers are established. Youths 
are interested in wholesome activities. 

Unfortunately, in America, we have permitted selfish commercial 
groups, seeking profits, to monopolize a large part of the leisure- 
time activities of both youths and adults. This is especially true of 
the moving picture theater where the attendance averages about once 
a week per person for the entire population. Recent studies® have 
indicated the great influence of motion pictures, especially upon the 
thmking and the conduct of youth. These pictures serve to set the 
pattern for mannerisms, ways of courtship and love-making, and 
personal adornment. They tend to stimulate emotions which ex- 
press themselves in fantasy and day-dreaming as well as in overt 
behavior. They help to create ideas of right and wrong and to mould 
desires and ambitions. 

■ ^Motion Pictures and Youth, The Payne Fund Studies, The Macmillan Company, 
1933. 
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The fact that moving pictures are so largely occupied with crime 
and crude sex scenes is a menace to the mental and moral life of the 
minin g generation. In some of the larger cities the censorship boards 
have found it necessary each year to eliminate, from films brought 
before them, several thousand scenes which they considered detri- 
mental. Censorship boards are also maintained by some states. Pro- 
tests stimulated by the League of Decency have brought some im- 
provement and a larger number of high-class films. Some of these 
films have been among the most popular and have tended to refute 
the claim that such films do not draw crowds. Today there are a 
number of excellent Estimate Services, carried by several magazines 
which give reviews and estimates of films and enable one to pick 
what he wishes to see.‘“ There is a moral obligation upon persons to 
see that the films to which they and their dependents are exposed are 
elevating and not degrading. 

Obstacles to the Use of Intelligence 

Why is it that so few persons really live an intelligent life? Part 
of the answer is the fact that we are so largely creatures of impulse 
and of habit. While habits arc valuable in taking care of the routine 
details of life, they do not help in new or unfamiliar situations. 
Habits are emotional and intellectual as well as physical, and they 
form a mass of notions accepted uncritically through which the indi- 
vidual interprets the world. 

Another obstacle to thinking is prejudice. A prejudice is a pre- 
judgment; a judgment in advance without examination of the evi- 
dence; a judgment formed because of emotional considerations. It 
is a mental bias which leads an individual to ignore some evidence 
and to overemphasize other evidence. Thus the conclusions which 
are reached are likely to be invalid. When persons are confronted 
with their prejudices, they tend to rationalize them; that is, they 
seek arguments for continuing to believe what they wish to believe. 
Prejudice is closely related to “wishful thinkin g.” 

*®For example, The National Film Estimate Service, which is used by a number of 
magazines induding the Christian Century, and the ’Parent^ Magazine, The latter 
gives estimates from six or seven sources. 
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The third obstacle to thinking is propaganda. The word "propa- 
ganda was once a perfectly good term referring to the spread of a 
particular doctrine where die methods were open and honest. Since 
the World War the term is increasingly coming to be used to refer 
to^attenipts to create public opinion by the spread of misinformation, 
where the methods are indirect and selfish in motive. Whereas edu- 
cation at its best extends knowledge by encouraging an examination 
of the facts and teaching men to think, propaganda stifles thinking in 
the attempt to spread one doctrine or point of view. The propa- 
gandist vyants action, and therefore he does two things. First, he 
arouses some strong desire or emotion, and second, he suggests a 
program which appears to be a sadsfactory way of expressing the 
desire. There need be no logical connection whatever between the 
desire aroused and the line of action suggested as a way of satisfying 
it. The clever advertiser knows that the emotion of love may be 
aroused and then connected with the idea of flowers or an insurance 
policy. Propaganda is a subtle means of making up the other man’s 
mind for him, whereas he believes he is thinking independently. 

The pressure of public opinion is the fourth obstacle to thinking 
A public is any group of persons who are “joined by some common 
interest.’’ Thus at one time a person may belong to many publics, 
with one standing for regulation of the currency, another advocating 
lower tariffs, and so on. Public opinion is the aggregate of the views 
held by persons in a given community regarding issues that interest 
them or the community. Public opinion tends to align itself for or 
against proposals as to how to meet public problems. It is change- 
able and emotional and tends to thrive upon stereotypes or slogans 
and the opinions of persons who have prestige. 

While public opinion exerts a strong pressure on the individual, its 
dictates are not necessarily intelligent or moral. Public opinion is 
often unenlightened owing to the fact that it tends to represent the 
average or mediocre mind: At its worst it may be the result of 
manipulation by special-interest groups. 

If we vvant.to learn to face life in an intelligent manner, we have 
to. recognize these obstacles to thinking, and try to eliminate t-Kipm. so 

“E. K. Strong, Sactitific Monthly, Vol. XIV (I9Z2), pp. 234^-252. 
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far as possible from our own thinking. This is not always easy to 
do, but it is a part of our obligation to be intelligent. 

The Growing Faith in Intelligence 

Belief in intelligence as a means of bettering man's condition 
through the control of himself and of nature is comparatively recent. 
While the ancient Greeks prized intelligence, it was largely as a 
means of knowing reality and not as an instrument for controlling 
the fortunes of this life. Even for Plato, the rational element in man 
was destined to escape from its confinement in a material body and 
to soar beyond the realm of nature. From the close of the Greek era 
until modern times faith in intelligence was eclipsed by a faith in 
revelation. Thinking was the handmaiden of dogma, but it must 
keep within narrow limits. » 

From the time of Francis Bacon until the present, faith in intelli- 
gence has been growing. There is a growing feeling that many of the 
evils of man’s personal and social life can be eliminated through cre- 
ative intelligence. This conviction has been expressing itself in the 
rise of public education and in the growth of democracy. Education 
has an important ethical function to fulfill. It must teach youth and 
adults to think and then apply intelligence to social purposes. Per- 
sons today need a sufficiently comprehensive view of the world in 
which they live so that they will be able to meet its changing prob- 
lems with resourcefulness and vision. Education is an expression of 
the faith that every person has the right to develop and to express the 
best that he has in him. Each of us has a moral obligation to be 
intelligent, an obligation which is inescapable. 

QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 

1. Danger signals, such as red lights and red flags, are ordinarily taken 
as a warning. No intelligent person would merely break the signal 
and msh blindly on. Yet in the case of social and industriar danger 
signals, such as strikes, riots, unrest, unemployment, and depressions, 
we frequently do not heed the signal, but attempt to cover it up or to 
break it. Is this an intelligent way of handling such a situation? What 
would you consider the most intelligent method? . 
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2. The customs inspectors hold a person responsible for what is in his 
baggage regardless of his claim that he did not know that a certain 
arucle was there If he fails even unintentionally to declare a dutiable 
article, he is liable for the penalty. Do you think that this is fair? Give 
your reasons. 

3. In the days when Lincoln Steffens was conducting his muck-raking 
tour of American cities, Cincinnati was reputed to be one of the worst 
governed cities in the United States. Today, it is admittedly one of 
the best. How is the difference to be explained? Did the use of in 
telligence play a signiHcant part? Would the same change be possible 
in any other city in America? 

4. Read the article, “Why Don’t Your Young Men Care?” by Harold 
Laski, Haype/s Magazine. Vol. CLXIII (July, 1931), pp. 129-136 
Laski deplores the fact that students in America do not concern them^ 
selves with public issues as do the students in European countries 
Do college students think about vital issues? If not, why not? 

5. The following present good brief statements of propaganda and its 
effect upon the thinking of people: 

E. L. Clarke, The Art of Straight Thinking, chap. XIII, 

Kimball Young, Social Psychology, chap. XXVII. 

Read one of them, and In the light of what you read, try honestly 
to state to what extent your own thinking has been biased by propa- 
ganda. As an intelligent person, what are you doing to try to over- 
come this state of affairs? 

6. List the cases of negligence or carelessness which have come to your 
attention, indicating what moral issue or issues are involved, 

7. List the blunders of history which have been due to the activity and 
the zeal of men who were "good,” but who lacked intelligence. 
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Chapter XVI 


. TRUTHFULNESS 


A PERSON WHO is ’truthful is free from duplicity and from fraud; he 
is characterized by sincerity; gfen'uineness, and straightforwardness in 
conduct, thought, and speech. Truth aild truthfulness arc not exactly 
the same. Truth may mean Conformity to fact or reality, or the 
agreement between one’s thought and objective conditions. Truths 
frlness is.th ^agreemen t of .onelsrjilQid Jvith one’s thoug ht 
^es the intention ancfthrt^ponsibilitv of the person ^ . The trrniT- 
fulmaamay say what iS untrue or false, while the liM'imy speak the 
truth because he is mistaken. The essence of the lie or deceit is not 
to present What is untrue, but to present what one knows to be 
untrue. 

Truthfulness means keeping one’s agreements, stated or implied, 
until they cease to be valid agreements. The ter m “ yeracity ” is usu- 
ally used in the sense of verbal truthfulness. A lie is anlmcntional 
statement of an untruth designed to mislead another without consent. 
It is usually uttered, or acted, with the intention of affecting 
wrongfully the opinions, emotions,' or acts of another. An uninten- 
tional misstatement or a slip of' the tongue is not a lie, nor arc the 
deceptions in games and performances when these are a part of the 
rules which are assumed and when we expect to be deceived. 

The Vaeue OF Truthfulness 

What is the value of truthfulness? - In the first place, to be true to 
ourselves is “psychical self-preservation." To be dishonest is to de- 
stroy a portion of our own personality, and our self-respect is low- 
ered. Trustworthiness is the main clement in a man’s integrity. 
The man of integrity is undivided and free from Corrupting prac- 
tices. Professor Hartmann says, "In truthfulness and uprightness 
there is an clement of purity. Alie is a Jcind of stain ... , it is a deg- 
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radation of one’s own personality, something to be ashamed of. In 
it there is always a certain breach of trust. And there is also in it an 
element of cowardice.” ‘ Deceit is usually an indication of weak- 
ness or of selfishness or of some other undesirable attitude. The 
secrecy and evasion that tend to accompany deceit are detrimental to 
the development of the finest human qualities. 

In the second place, dishonesty is the betrayal of another person. It 
is the misuse of faith and confidence. The deceived person is 
injured and led astray. We assume the truthfulness of statements 
which are made to us unless we have reason for doubting them. The 
lie or other deception takes advantage of this trust and thus tends to 
create suspicion. 

In the third place, deception tends to undermine social life itself. 
The present organization of society is based upon mutual confidence. 
Professor Paulsen illustrates the influence of falsehood by an example 
of counterfeiting. The counterfeiter injures the person who receives 
the spurious money and who is unable to pass it; he also brings sound 
money under suspicion and injures society. Lying does the same 
thing; it tends to invalidate the truth and to cast doubt and suspicion 
upon the "intellectual medium of exchange." The man who de- 
ceives suspects others of deceit. This distrust tends to break down 
human fellowship. Hence it is evident that falsehood casts suspicion 
upon our statements, undermines confidence, and makes any co- 
operative social life extremely difficult. 

Finally, there is a practical value in truthfulness. Since a lie is apt 
to be discovered, we must be on our guard constantly. If a person 
tells the truth, there is no problem of remembering what one said. 
A truthful person recalls again the events as they were, a dishonest 
person must remember the lies which he previously told, or run the 
risk of detection. The liar is thus in an embarrassing and difficult 
position. Since dishonesty as a means of avoiding some present 
embarrassment so easily becomes a habit or a permanent character 
trait, and since the habitual liar is almost universally despised and 
loses status among men, lying tends to shut us off from many of life’s 
richest values. 

‘Nicolai Hartmann, Ethics, The Macmillan Company, 1932, Vol, II, p. 282. 
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Truthfulness as Absolute and as Relative 

Arc there exceptions, or is the duty of truthfulness absolute? There 
are real problems which arise in answer to this question, and we 
shall want to present views on both sides of the issue. 

On one side we find certain rigorists who claim that truthfulness is 
an absolute obligation, and that no lie is ever justifiable under any 
circumstances. Dr. R. C. Cabot, who argues for absolute honesty, 
calls our attention to the fact that “no one wants to be called a liar.” 
But if we permit exceptions to our rule, it is difficult to localize the 
area which tends to grow. 

A single lie spreads. It is difficult to draw the line around it. It spreads 
in the habits of him who tells it and it spreads in the community as soon 
as it is openly defended. Self-permitted lying tends to spread beyond the 
limits allowed. Pious frauds are easier the second time; found convenient 
here, they are temptingly handy elsewhere. If one lies to the insane, shall 
one lie to the neurasthenic, to the irritated, to the prejudiced, to the un- 
balanced? But who is unprejudiced? Who is perfectly balanced? * 

While it may appear easy to defend a certain lie on a special occasion, 
we arc told that it is hard to get a principle which is satisfactory, and 
that we assume that the persons to whom we lie are either enemies of 
society or are weaklings. If one falsehood is admitted, justification 
can be found without difficulty for others. 

The best argument for absolute honesty, according to Dr. Cabot, 
is the one first stated by Augustine, namely that we are put on our 
guard against a man's attempts to lie, and confidence is impaired. As 
soon as a man avows his belief that lies may be told even occasionally, 
we are put on our guard against his attempts to lie under such cir- 
cumstances. Moreover, if a man admits that a lie may be permitted 
under some special circumstances, then how may anyone be sure 
that he is not conscientiously lying when he defines the conditions 
under which a lie may be justified? That is, we can never be sure 
just where such a person is going to draw the line. 

®R. C. Cabot, The Meaning of lUght and Wrong, The Macmillan Company, 1933, 
p. 165. 
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Mr. Robert E. Speer, in arguing that no lie is ever justifiable, says 
that those who allow exceptions in their principle of honesty do so 
from an erroneous standard of value. They consider life the great- 
est value, when in reality it is not. “Life is not to be held as the 
one thing for which all else must be sacrificed. Men die for their 
honor, for their country, why should men not die for the truth? 
The truth is more than any man’s honor." ® 

On the other hand, probably a considerable majority of present- 
day moral philosophers agree that in the concrete situations of life 
men occasionally face the alternative of sacrificing one value or an- 
other, and in some cases the selection of the greater value may mean 
the temporary denial of the obligation of truthfulness. Professor 
Hartmann states this position most effectively. After pointing out 
the injury which follows untruthfulness, and making clear that truth- 
fulness never ceases to be a value and deception a moral wrong, he 
says: 

Sdll we are confronted here with a very serious moral problem, which 
is by no means solved by the simple rejection of each arid every lie. There 
are situations which place before a man the unescapable alternative either 
of sinning against truthfulness or against some other equally high, or even 
some higher, value. A physician violates his professional duty if he tells 
a patient who is dangerously ill the critical state of his health; the im- 
prisoned soldier who, when questioned by the enemy, allows the truth 
about his country’s tactics to be extorted from him, is guilty of high trea- 
son; a friend who does not try to conceal information given to him in 
strictest personal confidence is guilty of breach of confidence. In all such 
cases the mere virtue of sileUce is. not adequate. Where suspicions are 
aroused, mere silence may be extremely eloquent. If the physician, the 
prisoner, the possessor of confidential information will do their duty of 
warding off a calamity that threatens, they must resort tp a lie. But if 
they do so, they make themselves guilty on the side of truthfulness. 

It is a portentous error to believe that such questions may be solved 
theoretically. Every attempt of the kind leads to a one-sided and inflexible 
rigorism concerning one value at the expense of the rest, or to a' fruitless 
casuistry devoid of all significance^not to mention the danger of oppor- 
tunism. .... It is the morally maturp and seriously, tpinded person who 

®R, E. Speer, The Markf o] Man, Methodist Book Concern, 1907, p. 34. 
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is here inclined to decide in favour of the other value and to take upon 
himself the responsibility for the lie. But such situations do not permit 

of being universalized For it is inherent in the essence of such 

moral conflicts that in them value stands against value and that it is not 
possible to escape from them without being guilty.* 

Professor Hartmann makes it clegr that the problem arises from 
a conflict due to the structure of the particular situation. To refuse 
to decide might mean the violation of two valueSj moral cowardice, 
or the unwillingness to assume one’s responsibility. A man in this 
situation is not denying the value of truthfulness if he feels that he 
should, select the other value., He is merely choosmg the lesser of 
two evils, or the greater of two values,, according to the way we 
view it. 

The morally mature .man, wh^ confronted with such situations, 
will weigh all relevant factors in the situation and will decide accord- 
ing to his best judgment of the relative values involved. In making 
his decision, he will take upon himself the. consequences (and guilt 
if any) for the violation of what he considers to be, in this case, the 
lesser value. Out of such a conflict a man may emerge stronger. 
“Real moral life is not such that one can stand guiltless in it,” but 
it is only unavoidable guilt which can preserve a man from moral 
decay.” 

The position of the liberal, as opposed to that of the absolutist, is 
that while the virtues and our everyday. standards of conduct arc 
good, there arc situations where exceptions must be made. In such 
cases there is a vast' difference between recognizing a particular ex- 
cepdon to a standard and raising the exception into a new standard. 
It is one thing, in morals as well as law, to find ‘extenuadng circum- 
stances’ for variation from a norm. It is quite another thing to deny 
the norm itself.” * . , 

Again, virtues, like rights and dudes, are instrumental and func- 
tional. Certain types of conduct are considered virtues because they 
are the kinds of action favorable to the welfare of the group. Abso- 
lute rules fail to recognize the unique character of some life situa- 

*Hartmann, Ethics, Vol. II, pp. 283-284. 

“W. M. Urban, Fundamentals of Ethics, Henry Holt and Company, Inc,, 1930, 
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tions, and they do not permit the creative adjustment of a person 
in a changing social order. A type of conduct which is moral in one 
situation may not be moral in another and different situation. 

The tcleologistj or liberal, who may allow some exceptions to the 
duty of truthfulness, challenges the arguments of the absolutist that 
it is not possible to draw the line, and that it is not possible to state 
a principle which is satisfactory. He thinks that he has the only 
satisfactory principle in that it requires him to analyze the conduct 
situation and to act in the direction which he believes will lead to the 
greater good. Instead of breaking down human confidence, he be- 
lieves that men can have greater trust in one another when each is 
dedicated to serve the greatest good. In his opinion the absolutist 
makes the mistake of giving an abstract principle a value greater 
than anything else in life or perhaps than life itself. 

The Problem op Exceptions to Truthfulness 

If exceptions are to be allowed, it is generally agreed that it is 
when some greater value is at stake, or when some great harm is 
avoided by means of the exception to one’s standard. Among the 
examples found in the literature on the subject are the following: 
A theater manager discovering a fire in his theater while a play is 
in progress, and realizing that a knowledge of the fire would lead 
to a panic and serious injuries, perhaps even a loss of life, goes be- 
fore the audience and gives a false reason for stopping the play. As 
a result the audience leaves calmly and no injury results. Did he do 
right? Again, a mother has lost a son whom she believes to be pure 
and noble. His companions know that he was otherwise. Will 
they add to the sting of her grief by telling her the truth? A mob 
intent upon lynching a man, whom you know to be innocent but 
whose hiding place you know, stops you and asks if you know where 
he is. Will you feel obligated to tell the truth? In cases such as 
these, few persons will feel remorse if they deviate from the path of 
truth. Probably many more persons would feel remorse if their in- 
sistence upon the truth caused a tragedy which could have been 
prevented. 

Again, there arc the deviations from literal truthfulness known as 
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the "conventional,” "white" or polite lies, where no one is seriously 
misled and where embarrassment and perhaps even the loss of a 
friend is avoided.^ Durant Drake quotes two remarks which are 
worth repeating. I know only one person whom I could count on 
not to indulge herself in these conventional falsehoods, and she has 
never been able, so far as I know, to keep a friend." “To thank a 
stupid hostess for the pleasure she has not given, is loving one’s neigh- 
bor as ones self. ® If a guest, though still hungry, sees that the 
food is running short, is it wrong for him to say “No, thank you” 
when his hostess asks him if he cares for more.? When a man 
returns home sad and bitter after some trying experience, but puts on 
a cheerful front before his wife and children, is his deceit justifiable? 
Should you tell the truth to an easily disheartened beginner, if your 
frank comment upon his work would in all likelihood lead to his 
discouragement and failure? These are questions which every 
morally sensitive and mature person must decide for himself. Solu- 
tions to such problems cannot be laid down in a set of fixed rules 
covering all occasions. 

The Nature op Deception 

As a result of the investigations of the Character Education In- 
quiry, considerable light has been thrown upon the nature of 
honesty and dishonesty. Hartshorne and May in Studies in Deceit 
set forth the doctrine of specificity,” which maintains that traits 
like honesty and dishonesty are achievements like ability in arith- 
metic and consist in skills and attitudes which have been found to 
be more or less successful. They are not qualities or unified traits 
which are either definitely present or entirely lacking. After pointing 
out that there is no inherent capacity for figures which will enable 
children to subtract when they have been taught only to add, the 
authors mentioned above say: 

Honest and dishonest acts are specialized in the same way. Even after 
the principle of honesty is understood, the deceptive aspect of certain acts 
may not be noticed until one’s attention is drawn to them. One may be 
meticulously honorable in his relations with his neighbors but steal a ride 

“Drake, Problems of Conduct, p. 249. 
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on the street car without thinking himself a thief. Acts are not accurately 
labeled because they are not completely analyzed. Consequently, an other-, 
wise entirely honest man may be shocked and insulted when his sharp 
business practices are called stealing or his purchase of votes, , political 
corruption. 

Our conclusion, then, is that an individual's honesty or dishonesty con- 
sists of a series of acts and attitudes to which these descriptive terms apply. 
The consistency with which he is honest or dishonest is a function of the 
situations in which he is placed in so far as (1) these situations have 
common elements, (2) he has learned to be honest or dishonest in them, 
and (3) he has become aware of their honest or dishonest implications or 
consequences.’ ' , ' 

Deception is associated with such things as dullness, emotional in- 
stability, personal limitations, social and economic handicaps, cultural 
limitations, frequency of attendance at ipovies, and parental discord 
in the home. Thus the amount and the character of deception appear 
to be largely functions, of particular situations., Deception is espe- 
cially likely to arise where a conflict exists between a person and 
some element in his environment. Subterfuge is then used to gain 
the desired end. In such circumstances, a discussion of virtues or 
merely urging the person to be honest is not likely to be effective. 

When deception is found to be the way in which an individual usually 
adapts himself to a situation, we can be fairly certain, then, 

1. that what he wants to get or to do is disapproved and must be con- 
cealed; or 

2. that when the thing he wants is legitimate, straightforward ways of 
getting it are either more onerous or less adequate or have never been 
learned; and 

3. that even if deception is disapproved by the group within which the 
behavior occurs, it is approved by some other group to which the indi- 
vidual belongs in fact or fancy; or 

4. that the individual is mentally disordered and must resort to self- 
deception of some kind to maintain his self-respect — such as. the' adoption 
of ingenious excuses, or telling himself that it won’t count this 
finding justification in other ways.® 

’Hartshorne and May, Studies in Deceit, Bfc. I, p. 380. 

^liid., p. 22. 
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The removsl of personal dtid social h^ndicsps should ^ccomp&ny 
attempts to reconstruct attitudes and habits. . 

^ Sel p-deceit 

Besides the various \vays by which men attempt to deceive others, 
there are ways in which they deceive themselves or blind them- 
selves to the full implications of their acts. Self-deceit differs from 
sitnple ignorance in that we knovv what is right but refuse to face 
the facts. When we were discussing mental disorders in Chapter 
Eight, we named a few df these forms of mental processes which arc 
self-deception. 

y. Rationalization is one way in which we may deceive ourselves. It 
is not rationality or being reasonable, ^tionalization is th e findin g 
of arguments o r excuse s for doing w hat we^ant herair<^ 
impulse or emottoK or se'lf^ te resL It is a way to make unr^^'^bTe 
cdnHuctappear reasonable and proper. By means of this device we 
invent explanations which seem to render plausible a program which 
we wish to pursue. 

Here is a man who faces a piece of work which should be done at 
once, but he would like to leave early to play golf. He tells hi'mgplf 
that he really needs the extra exercise, and that he will be able to do 
the work better at another time. Here is another man who wants a 
motor boat. He will not acknowledge that he wishes the fun or that 
the money is needed to pay the family bills. He argues that his wife 
and children need the air and sunshine which they will be able to 
get on die water. 

Rationalization also plays its part in group behavior. The mem- 
bers of a lynching mob arc unwilling to recognize sadistic tendencies 
in themselves or to acknowledge that the regular course of the law 
is more likely to result in justice and social security. They contend 
that they are proteedhg all virtuous women and maintaining the 
moral standards of the race.-. When nations- make war, they are usu- 
ally able to persuade themselves that they are doing it from noble and 
pure motives. The people of each nation contend- that they desire 
peace and are innocent, but that some national bully forced them to 
protect their homes hnd their ideals. 
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4* Projection is a second means of self-deceit closely related to ra- 
tionalization. When we cannot get what we want or fail in some 
taskj we blame others. We contend that other persons are the weak 
or immoral persons that we know we are. Projectio n is the pre valent 
hahi t of sliiftinp responsibility for our_dceartQ"soti^~6tK5^P(^n or 
tEing^ 

Most of us have been familiar with some person who got excited 
and insulted another person and then went off maintaining that the 
other person deliberately insulted him and that he was quite inno- 
cent. If we gossip and relate scandal, it is because others press us to 
tell what we know. If we lose the tennis match, it is because the 
racket needed restringing or our partner was not up to par. The boy 
who fails in his college courses may blame the college or the teach- 
ing, “The professors are no good, and the college is going on the 
rocks.” No mention is made of failure to read assignments, and 
lack of sleep, and other minor details! Some women who never 
marry fall back on the statement “All men are unreliable,” and some 
bachelors on the statement, “All women are gold diggers.” A willing- 
ness to face our own weaknesses and failures, and to accept responsi- 
bility for them is one mark of moral maturity. 

The readiness to blame others instead of ourselves receives support 
from the psychological fact that we recognize faults in others more 
easily than we do in ourselves. David Seabury tells us that he 
asked a group of husbands to list their wives’ queernesses and a 
group of wives to list their husbands’ peculiarities. In this he re- 
ceived splendid co-operation. The same groups, when asked to write 
down their own queernesses, knew little about them. 

Compensation is a third form of self-deceit. A man who is im- 
moral in some form of personal conduct or unscrupulous in business, 
instead of eliminating the lapses from acceptable standards, attempts 
to gain prestige and self-respect by unusual devotion elsewhere. The 
man who is guilty of sharp dealing may show exceptional devotion 
to his club or to his family. Criminals are often very sentimental 
about their mothers. 

A few years ago, a professor in another college who was showing 
me his campus pointed to a new building. “That is a fine build- 
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ing,” k said "but wt wish d,e donor would pay drc girh who 
work m h.. faojory suftnant so d,a, thny ndght La docSTy * A 
recant snidy had shown dtat dtey ware paid sich low wages titatt 

" ma^a i w»g° by intmoSl Uvl 

There u an old story of a man who went home one evening widi 

a large bunch of roses and was met by hi. wife at the door Se 
exelatmuotn John, what have you been up to todayl" tZ is a 
case of attempted compensation that did not work 
(Eaeeptton ^mg i. a fourth form of saWeealnion. This may 
op^te m at least two ways. When we attempt to maintain an“^ 

In our conduct we arc also likely to minimize the importance of 
McV““Th-^ There is “no^harm in it 

tTudicy^e;;::!!: ^^is 

Where, however, the right conception is an anti-impulsive one the 
whole intellectual ingenuity of the man usually goes to Lrk to crowd h 
out of sight, and to find names for the emereency bv the heln nf , i,- u 
the dispositions of the moment may sound sanrrjfjJd and sloth or na ■' 
™y «ign mwheeked. How man/ esemes dtgMKSfiXZ 
^ch new temptation comesi It is a new brand of liquor which th^h 
terests of intellectual culture in such matters oblige him to test- mnrBnv 

would be churlishness to refuse; or it is but to enable him to sleep or L 
0 get through this job of work; or it isn’t drinking, it is because^he feels 
so cold; or it is Christmas day; or it is a means of stimulating him to make 
a more powerful resolution in favor of abstinence than any he has hitherto 

^it is’, in fecVaJy!hing7ou ifkl 
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Sclf-dccdl: is especially dangerous because it grows upon us so 
rapidly, that we arc not fully aware of its presence. In fact, we may 
become quite linconsdofis of it. It stunts bur moral and intellectual 
growth and leads us toward unreality instead of toward reality. 
When we cannot satisfy our desires and our life energy is blocked, 
the only sane thing for us to do is to face the facts and make a rational 
decision. The boy who fails in college may sit down and analyze 
the situation. After arriving at some conclusions, he would be Wise 
to submit them to some person whose judgment he trusts. Then he 
may outline a campaign of attack upon the causes of failure. This 
may involve changes in his daily schedule or even the choice Of a 
new boarding house. If he finds that the causes of failure cannot be 
removed, he should face the facts and turn to some activity in which 
he may be successful, frankness and honesty in dealing with one- 
self as well as with others is important for growth and for happiness. 

In summary; Truthfulness is a virtue which should be cultivated. 
It is essential for both personal and Social well-being. A few mbral 
philosophers believe that the duty of truthfulness is absolute, admit- 
ting no exceptions, Others believe thdt in the concrete situations of 
life the virtues occasionally conflict and that in exceptional cases 
other values must take precedence over truthfulness. In , these cases 
the value of truthfulness is npt denied. Right action is action lead- 
ing to the greatest good in, the . situation presented. Honesty and 
dishonesty arc not unified traits but arc functions of particular 
situations and often appear together in the same person. Self-deceit 
is a form of dishonesty harder to recognize but just as important to 
rectify. 

■ QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 

1. What difficulties confront persons who lie? See “Traps for Liars” 
R. C. Cabot, The Meaning of Right ajid Wrong, pp. 158ff. 

A fraternity is sending a delegate, one of .its members, to a convention 
and paying, all his expenses,, induding his carfare. When ready to 
leave for the conventionj the delegate discovers that his uncle happens 
to be driving to the same city, and is glad to take him along free of 
charge. The delegate keeps the carfare and says nothing. Should he 
keep the money or return it to the fraternity? Why? 
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3 . A bank president, at Bucyrus, Ohio, alone in his bank when confronted 
by a pair of bandits, tells them that he has sounded an alarm and that 
they are in immediate danger capture. This is contrary to fact. The 
bandits, however, leave without waiting to rob the bank. Did the banl^ 
president do right or wrong, and why? Reported \n .The Columbus 
Citizen, Oct. 3, 1933. 

Vir '“A. candy manufacturer selling candy in, small packages uses an ‘ex- 
tension box’ — a box with a piece of cardboard under the outer surface 
extending over the edges nearly half an inch, thus increasing its apparr 
ent size and capacity, although the contents is gauged by weight. 
Can. any criticism, be directed' against this practice?”, E. W. Lord, 
The Fundamentals of Business Ethics, p. 184. 

5. A publisher, X, tells a friend, Y, that he would like to have a copy of 
a certain rare book, which he could sell for $45. Y makes a call on an 
intimate friend, Z, and sees a copy of this book in the room. Y ex- 
presses a mild interest in it. Z intimates at once that he does not 
care for this book. He never did like it, and says, ‘‘Take it along. 
I am delighted to make you a present of it.” Y takes it to X, who 
sells it for $45 and gives Y $20. What would you have done if you 
had been Y? 

6. "We are engaged in the wholesale linoleum business, A short timp 
ago, a customer owing us approximately one thousand dollars suf- 
fered a severe fire loss. Although covered amply by insurance, and 
despite his being a man of considerable means, he took advantage of 
his accident to request a settlement from all his creditors, on a 75 per 
cent basis. In order to keep the future patronage of this man, with 
whom we had been dealing for a long time, we decided to accept the 
offer. When, however, we received his check, instead of the 75 per 
cent, he sent us by mistake the full amount owing to us.” Golden 
Book, Vol. VIII (Oct. 1928), p. 509. 

Should they return the check and call attention to the mistake? 
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VALUES. RIGHTS, AND DUTIES 


In this chapter we shall make the transition from a consideration 
of problems of personal morality to problems of social morality. The 
distinction^ between these fields is to a considerable extent arbitrary 
and artificial. Most problems, as for example health and marriage 
are both personal and social problems. The self is largely a social 
product, and society is composed of individuals. Life forces us, 
both as individuals and as groups, to make decisions. Consequently 
we are forced to consider the basis of such decisions, or to form some 
scale of values. 

What Is Value? 

When I ask, which substance is heavier lead or iron, I am dealing 
with a realm of ascertainable facts in which universally accepted 
standards are available. A pronouncement here might be called a 
factual judgment. If, however, I ask which of two pictures is the 
more beautiful, or where in the United States is the best place to live 
I face a question not of fact but of value. Thinking here involves a 
process of evaluation which is closely related to my desires and in- 
terests. 

Any definition of value will of necessity be rather unsatisfac- 
tory and incomplete at least to many persons. The term “value” 
is difficult to define since the experience which it describes is essen- 
tially personal and immediate. Just as hot or cold, green or red, sweet 
or sour, need to be experienced if one is really to know them, so a 
value must also be experienced. A second difficulty in obtaining a 
satisfactory definition of value is the lack of agreement as to the 
nature of value itself. Are values objective, that is, do they exist out 
in the world of nature apart from minds ? Or, are values subjective in 
the sense that they belong wholly to the realm of mind? Or, are 
values both objective and subjective? 
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Those who claim that values are objective point out that values 
exist for all persons and that training tends more and more to bring 
such judgments toward a common standard. That is, among cul- 
tured people the world over, there is a consensus of opinion as to 
what experiences or things are valuable. This, they believe, is most 
easily explained on the theory that value belongs to the world of 
nature. There is something in the object which makes it appealing 
to us, and our value judgment is in some sense a description of what 
we find. From this point of view a value may be defined as a quality 
in objects or situations that calls forth appreciation or preference. 

On the other hand, those who claim that values are subjective, or 
in the mind, point out that value judgments vary from person to 
person and from age to age. The value which a thing seems to have 
arises from the satisfaction of some desire and interest. When it 
ceases to serve desire and interest, it loses its value. This seems to 
indicate that values exist entirely in the subjective realm. While 
things may be valuable, they are not values. A value is always an 
experience of some person. From this point of view value may he 
defined as the satisfaction of some interest or desire. 

Standing between the two views given above is one with which 
the author is in more complete agreement. Values are objective and 
subjective. They are products of the interaction between two vari- 
ables, a person and an environmental situation. Value is objective to 
the extent that there are qualities in objects that call fortli our de- 
sires. V alue is subiective -to -the extent th at it is a pe rsonal judgm ent 
with a pronounced em otional t one. A judgment is a mental reacTion 
'tb soHIS'sifuation. We may judgFthings to be good, or beautiful, or 
true. A value is a relationship between a person and an environ- 
meatai' situatio nv^clrevtdce^ anapprecTatryeFespohse. 

hloral values arc inseparabl^ielated~tb~values'Tn"“ general. Fre- 
quently, values are divided into types, such as bodily values, eco- 
nomic values, social values, aesthetic values, religious values. While 
there are values which are primarily economic or aesthetic, etc., any 
human value may be also a moral value. To the extent that any 
activity increases or diminishes the worth of human life it takes 
on moral significance. Values arc thus both individual and social. 
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PniNciPLEs OF Selection 

W^liilc no Attempt will be msde to set forth Any rigid scAle of 
VAlues in the sense of classifying vaIum as higher or lower, or as indi- 
vidual and social, there are certain principles which it is well to keep 
clearly in mind. First, of two values the greater ought to be selected. 
Where we are forced to choose between two evils, the lesser evil 
ought to be chosen. This appears to be self-evident and will need no 
lengthy discussion. 

In the second place, intrinsic values are to be sought in preference 
to those which are merely extrinsic. An intrinsic value is one which 
has worth in its own right. It is an end-in-itself. An extrinsic value 
is one which is a means to some other value. It is of instrumental 
worth only. Goodness, beauty, and truth would be considered in- 
trinsic values by most persons, whereas money, automobiles, and 
golf courses, would have extrinsic value mai nly. 

Again, the productive values are to be sought rather than the un- 
productive. Some values, such as friendship, increase as they are 
used. To share these values with others is not to lessen the value for 
oneself. The more common they are the more productive they are. 
In this respect, they are in marked contrast to material values which 
diminish in quantity as they are shared and used. 

Finally, the permanent values ought to be chosen rather than the 
passing values. These permanent values will tend to correspond to 
the intrinsic and the productive values. Human experience has 
shown that social, intellectual, aesthetic, and religious values tend to 
give more lasting satisfaction than do the hodily and economic val- 
ues. Professor Urban says: 

The senses soon weary and cease to respond with pleasure to repeated 
stimuli, whereas the ideational activities are capable of comparatively long 
and unwearied exercise. Unless our life becomes filled with ideal content, 
unless it turns more and more to the values of association and character, 
and ultimately to the more permanent values of the mind and spirit, it is 
likely to be made up of long periods of boredom and weariness between 
the more intense sensuous gratifications.* 

'Urban, Fundamentals of Ethics, p. 172. 
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Values and Rights 

The recognition of a scale of values leads to a recognition of cer- 
tain human rights. What is a right? A right is a claim to a con- 
dition which the individual needs in order to live at his best. If 
there is something which is indispensable to a good life, that is man’s 
right. We have a right to demand some things, if the absence of 
these things will impoverish us and if their presence will enrich us, 
providing it is within the reach and means of society to supply these 
things. Rights have meaning only within a sphere of social rela- 
tions. The rights of an individual are not constant; they arc relative 
to time and to place and depend upon current social conditions. The 
right is not created by law, the law merely recognizes and protects 
the right. Rights are thus based definitely upon values. From the 
recognition of a value should follow the recognition of the right to 
share in that value so far as the means are available. We have this 
principle clearly illustrated in the case of education. A century ago 
a free education was not claimed as a right. The recognition of the 
value of education, however, led people to see that if it was valuable, 
then every child had a right to it. In other words, the value itself 
created the right. Today we are interested in knowing if there are 
other values where the corresponding right has not yet been recog- 
nized or accepted by society. To say that life is a value, or that a 
person has a right to live, is to admit that he has a right to those 
things which he needs in order to live. 

In recent political discussions, as well as in most of our industrial 
disputes, we have heard much about “rights." The employer has 
been talking about the rights of business. These have been the con- 
ditions which he felt were valuable from the point of view of his 
success in business. The laborer has been talking about the rights 
of labor. These rights were the conditions which he felt were neces- 
sary for a wholesome life. Other groups have voiced their claims 
with equal vigor. When the discussions have been more specific, we 
have heard about the right of private property, the right of contract, 
the right to work, the right to organize, etc. Are there any rights 
today which society should recognize, and if so, what are they? 
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Inadequacy of the Theory of Natural Rights 

For thousands of years men have appealed to certain rights which 
they felt were theirs in a very real way. These rights, they felt, were 
based upon nature. The doctrine of “natural rights" goes back at 
least to the great thinkers of ancient Greece. To trace the origin and 
the development of this doctrine would carry us too far afield. Dur- 
ing the great struggles of the eighteenth century, however, it played 
an important part. The thirteen original states, in the Declaration 
of Independence, based their claim to independence on “certain 
unalienable rights,” among which were “life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness." While neither the Articles of Confederation, nor the 
Constitution of the United States as originally ratified, contained a 
list of rights, there were those who desired such a declaration. The 
first ten amendments to the constitution, added in 1789, were re- 
garded by Jefferson and others as a substitute for such a declaration. 
Many of the states, however, which drew up constitutions after 
1776 inserted a declaration or a bill of rights. 

Today it is pretty generally recognized that rights cannot be based 
upon a natural order. Change, rather than permanence, is character- 
istic of our modern age of science. The natural order of the pioneers 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries is not the natural order 
of the modern urban community. Conditions of life are so different 
that modern men find it hard to understand the doctrine of “natural 
rights,” especially when the approach is used today to defend a kind 
of property and social arrangements which are totally different from 
those which existed during the eighteenth century. In the eighteentlr 
century individuals were thought to possess certain rights by the law 
of nature, and the theory was a part of the doctrine of individualism. 
The rights were considered to be inalienable, so that the individual 
could not surrender them, nor could society take them away. The 
doctrine was in part an attempt on the part of a growing and pros- 
perous middle class to give metaphysical support to conditions which 
they found to be beneficial to themselves. 

Leaders, at least in the field of the social sciences, are agreed that 
the test of any program or institution must be its social desirability. 
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Appeals directed to natural rights or principles, real or fancied, 

developed in the past are no longer adequate. Not some supposed 

natural right but present value for human life is the test which must 

be applied. There must be evidence that the claim will add to the 

total realization of life. Any theory of rights must be in harmony 

with this principle. __ „ 

Human Rights 

If one examines the claims advanced in the struggles of the past, 
certain values, and hence certain rights, are found to be considered 
fundamental. If one examines the political and economic discussions 
which have grown out of recent legislation and out of industrial dis- 
putes, as well as the pronouncements of conferences and groups, such 
as the White House Conference on Child Health and Protection, 
certain further rights arc also found. If one talks to his neighbor or 
to the man in the street, he finds that man expressing the things to 
which he believes he has a right because of their value to him. Put- 
ting together all these facts and demands, one arrives at the con- 
clusion that there are today certain fundamental rights to which men 
may lay claim. These rights are the claims made by the individual 
upon the state or the social group of which he is a part. They arc 
not “natural rights”, in the sense that they are fixed and metaphysi- 
cally grounded in nature. They are “human rights" which arc in- 
strumental and functional. They are the conditions of life without 
which a person cannot live at his best.* 

For those persons who accept the view of the state as totalitarian, 
rights tend to disappear entirely. From this “statist” point of view 
the formula, “society for individuals,” must be revised to read “indi- 
viduals for society." In this case, the state has rights and individuals 
have only duties, or at least only those rights which the state wishes 
to grant to its citizens. For those who reject the above approach, as 
does the author, the state is not an end-in-itself; it is a means for the 
promotion of justice and social welfare. Institutions are good or evil 
in proportion as they promote or fail to promote these conditions. 
Human rights grow out of the mutuality of individual and .social 

*A portion of this and of the two followinf; sections arc taken from tlie author's 
article, "Human Rights,” Social Science. April, 1933. 
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relations, and express a position which is neither extreme individual- 
ism nor extreme statism. 

The Rights of Man 

The number of rights which have been chosen and the form in 
which they are expressed are somewhat arbitrary. Any list of human 
rights will need to be restated from time to time as conditions of life 
change. The following ten rights, however, are among the most 
basic for today, and they are coming to be so recognized by society. 
They appear to be necessary conditions for self-realization. The fact 
that they are relative and functional makes it difficult to state their 
exact nature and scope, apart from the specific conditions in which 
they are to function. If pressed to an extreme, some of these rights 
may seem to overlap, or to conflict with other rights, as for example, 
the right to freedom and the right to security. It will be part of the 
task of each age to determine the point at which one right must 
yield to another. The human rights may be tentatively stated thus: 

1. The right to health. Health is so important that without it 
life may be hardly worth living. A recognition of the right to health 
would mean that society would see that every child that needed 
medical care received such care. Since the importance of health was 
discussed in an earlier chapter, we shall omit further discussion here. 

2. The right to education. This right is now recognized by so- 
ciety. Every child has the right to an education regardless of the 
ability of its parents to pay for such services. Education and knowl- 
edge appear to be almost indispensable to the realization of other 
rights. Knowledge is essential for self-preservation as well as for 
creative achievement. Young people face a world of bewildering 
complexities. Such conditions call for a wide range of knowledge 
if they are to meet its changing problems with resourcefulness and 
vision. 

3. The right to freedom. The advantages of education and of 
democracy mean little, if freedom of expression, such as freedom of 
opinion, of speech, and of the press, is denied. Since the problems 
of freedom were discussed in an earlier chapter, we shall omit a' fur- 
ther elaboration of this right. 
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4. The right to wor}{ and to receive a living wage. Emphasis upon 
this right was not so necessary in an agricultural civilization, but 
with the development of a complex, industrial civilization, access to 
the means of livelihood is often beyond the control of the individual. 
Since the forces arc social, society must assume a responsibility and 
recognize the human right to a means of livelihood. Since, under 
ordinary conditions, man can live only by means of work, to refuse 
him work is to deprive him of the opportunity to develop his per- 
sonality. When work cannot be provided, it would appear that so- 
ciety is obligated to share with him the goods and services produced. 
In the numerous forms of “relief” and in the principle of unemploy- 
ment insurance, society is coming to recognize the right to work. 

The mere right to work does not meet the needs of civilized so- 
ciety; we must include the right to work at a wage sufficient for 
health and decency. Every man needs food, clothing, and shelter as 
a bare minimum for subsistence. Unless his personality is to be 
stunted, he needs a wide range of things which lift life above the 
level of the merely organic. Increasingly, men are beginning to ques- 
tion the right of a few to a superfluity before others have even a bare 
sufficiency. 

5. The right to security. This includes not only protection for life 
and property, but also security against unemployment, old age, sick- 
ness, and accident. Insecurity today affects the officials of industrial 
corporations, professional groups, and small business men, as well as 
wage earners. During the years of the depression, unemployment in 
the United States has probably not fallen below 10,000,000, Persons 
have been losing their lifetime savings, including titles to their 
homes, at an alarming rate. Fear of the future has become one of the 
dominant fears. Since the age limit set by many private industries 
for hiring new employees is 45 or even 35, many older workers find it 
impossible to secure positions. A feeling of insecurity is exceedingly 
destructive of human happiness. 

Perhaps the most tragic results of insecurity are found in the lives 
of the children of the unemployed. Of approximately 8,000,000 chil- 
dren on public relief, there arc many "who have never known a time 
when their fathers had a steady job, and who, until federal relief 
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provided the family with a weak cohesive agent, have known noth- 
ing but the threat of being scattered” and their lives “are lost beyond 
full restoration to their physical and social fulfillment. Their child- 
hood is already destroyed and their future dark and uncertain." ’ 

6. The right to love and a home. Love is here interpreted as suf- 
ficiently broad to include friends and companions. Because of the 
importance of intimate social contacts and of a normal home life in 
the development of personality, each person has a right to the con- 
ditions which make the establishment of a family and a home at least 
possible. Care for the child during the long period of infancy is 
best provided by the family and home. 

7. The right to play and to leisure. Under a machine system of 
production, the development of personality for large numbers must 
come in the hours of leisure. If the labor has any element of 
drudgery, probably a seven- or eight-hour day is the maximum which 
a man may work and still expect to understand and to enjoy the 
complex life about him. Technical advance is making possible a 
large degree of leisure for all. 

8. The right to a share in the control of the conditions of life. 
This right includes the privilege of assisting in choosing the persons 
by whom one is to be governed, or of being chosen as a leader if he can 
persuade others so to designate him. This right to share in the control 
of the conditions of life has been accepted in principle so far as our po- 
litical thinking is concerned. Today, however, men’s lives are con- 
trolled more completely by the industrial conditions under which 
they live, and in this field industrial autocracy is the rule. Owner- 
ship of the means of gaining a living may become a dictatorship over 
the lives of the masses. The power to hire and fire, to evict, to give 
or withhold credit, to produce goods or not to produce, may mean 
the power to give or to take away life. The right to a share in the 
control of the economic order may be as valid a claim as the right to 
share in the control of the political order. 

9. The right to share in the cultural and spiritual heritage of the 
race, including art, literature, and religion. If rights are based upon 
values, then this claim appears to be valid. Man has aspirations 

•Report to the President, of the Committee on Eeonomic Security, p. 35, 
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toward the good, the beautiful, and the true. Unless he can fulfill 
and express these functions, he falls short of self-realization and last- 
ing happiness. The values expressed in goodness, beauty, and truth 
arc creations of the race; and belong to all individuals and classes. 
They belong to humanity and if they are shared all men will be the 
richer. 

10. The right to be well-born. If a child is to be brought into the 
world, he has a right to a sound hereditary background and to 
conditions which will make the development of a wholesome per- 
sonality at least possible. The child, it would appear, has a right 
to be wanted. If ^is is so, then parents have a right to such informa- 
tion as will enable them to have children when they want them and 
when they are able to care for them properly. The attempt on the 
part of society to keep parents ignorant regarding methods of birth 
control has probably no adequate justification. 

Human Rights and the Social Order 

Taking the above list of rights as tentative objectives, let us con- 
sider certain phases of the present social order to see whether these 
human rights arc being emphasized. 

Are human values or rights placed first in the industrial order? 
Or arc we subordinating life to the means of livelihood? Is it not a 
notorious fact that human values and human welfare are often for- 
gotten? The theory of laissez faire, the philosophy of rugged indi- 
vidualism, underlying our modern social order, takes it for granted 
that the business man must be free to make all the money he can and 
that he is free to use it for his own ends or interests. Any interference 
with what he regards as his right to make money as he sees fit is 
usually resented. The service rendered is unfortunately often inci- 
dental to the money accumulated. 

While it will not be .possible to discuss each of the ten rights in 
relation to each of the realms of society, it may help us to decide 
whether human values and rights are given first consideration in 
the modern industrial order if we take into account certain facts. If 
a man turns out cows or mules on the highway, with no provision 
for their welfare, society does not remain silent. Yet thousands of 
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men may be turned out with no means of livelihood in sight and the 
industrial leader apparently has little or no social responsibility. The 
rights of health, work, security, etc., may be ignored in such cases. 
Again, consider the extreme indifference to the spectacle of great 
luxury and great poverty existing side by side. Is it not unfortunate 
that while millions arc unable to find work, some who have jobs are 
working excessively long hours ? Up until a few years ago some were 
working twelve hours a day.^ If we took seriously the right to 
work and the right to leisure, an adjustment would be made. In later 
chapters, we shall consider certain moral problems in business. 

When our political institutions are brought before the bar of 
human values, where do they stand? Certain theories, like the legal 
doctrine of sovereignty, useful in earlier struggles or under different 
conditions, have interfered with the positive protection of human 
rights. The present need is for a recognition of the functional and 
instrumental character of both law and government. Neither of 
them is an end-in-itself. The idea of government as an instrument 
of social welfare will have to be substituted for the conception of 
government as an embodiment of power. Justice, rather than un- 
limited power, is coming to be the end of the state. 

The government has made progress in respect to some specific 
rights, but has woefully neglected others. In the fields of education 
and health an admirable beginning has been made, in spite of much 
illiteracy and ill health. The right to work, to receive a living wage, 
to security, and to leisure have never been given sufficient attention. 
Since about 1933, however, these rights have been widely discussed 
and have received some support through legislative enactments. 
Persons who, through no fault of their own, cannot work or find 
work must be cared for. Recent discussion and legislation regarding 
social insurance of various types, minimum-wage legislation, a 
shorter working week with fewer hours of work a day, and gen- 
eral security measures, indicate the trend of our thinking in the 
direction of a growing recognition of certain human rights. 

^In numerous textile factories, just before the National Industrial Recovery Act, 
the eleven-hour day, and the twelve-hour night were in effect. Sec E. E. Cummins, 
The Labor Problem in the United States, 2nd ed., D. Van Nostrand Company, 1935, 
p. 52. 
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The controversy, a few years ago, centering around the rejection 
by the United States Senate of a President’s nominee for the United 
States Supreme Court, has brought to the fore the importance of the 
political and social philosophies of our legislators and judges. It 
was stated on the floor of the Senate, as well as emphasized by cer- 
tain groups taking part in the controversy, that the country needed a 
man who would stand for human rights as over against property 
rights. We are sometimes told that we arc governed by laws and not 
by men, but the numerous five-four decisions by the Supreme Court 
would seem to disprove that claim. Child-labor legislation and 
minimum-wage legislation have been declared null and void on 
the strength of a clause in the constitution guaranteeing freedom of 
contract. These laws might have been declared legal on the strength 
of the clause giving the federal government power to pass laws in the 
interest of the general welfare. 

In later chapters we shall have additional opportunity to consider 
certain social problems in their relation to human rights, War, 
racial hatred, poverty, unemployment, and crime are among the 
major enemies of human values. All of them could probably be 
eliminated, or at least reduced, if society used the knowledge and the 
means which are available. We might even be able to face the prob- 
lem of population if certain leaders did not want a reserve labor 
force and some idle men. Most of our problems are tied up together 
and must be faced jointly. However, an emphasis on human rights 
might enable us to face them more frankly. 

As a nation we have been eager to progress. We have not always 
been greatly concerned about the direction in which we were going. 
We have sought more and more money and more and more power, 
but we have not seriously inquired concerning the objects for which 
money and power should be used. We may have thought at times 
that these were good in themselves. Today we are beginning to 
realize that they have only instrumental value. We cannot move 
ahead intelligently until we have some clear, even though tentative, 
objectives. Clarity as to the ends which are desirable may be con- 
ducive to efficiency in the selection of means. It is even more im- 
portant to reach correct conclusions about what we want, than to 
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reach correct conclusions about what to do in order to attain what we 
want, though the latter is exceedingly important. If we gain a clear 
idea of human values and the rights which are based upon them, and 
set them before us as our goals, we may be more willing to take the 
definite steps which will make their achievement possible. 

Doties 

Any discussion of values and rights would be incomplete without a 
consideration of duties. The recognition of a value implies an obli- 
gation to seek it. Duty is coextensive with the realm of values, and 
rights and duties are correlative. When new rights come into being, 
they also bring with them corresponding duties. A list of duties 
would be merely a list of rights in another form. For example, if we 
have the right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, then we 
have the corresponding duty to respect the lives of others, to refrain 
from restricting their liberty and from placing obstacles in the way of 
their attainment of happiness. If there is the right to work and to re- 
ceive a living wage, men have the duty of working and of giving a 
fair day’s work for that living wage. The right to security implies the 
duty of assisting in the defense of the group. The right to be well- 
born implies corresponding duties on the part of parents and of 
society toward future generations. 

Duties, like human rights, are relative and functional. If I have a 
right, then other persons or groups have corresponding duties. 
Again, if I have a right, then I also have the duty to respect the 
claim to that right on the part of others. When conflicts between 
rights, or between duties, or even between rights and duties arise, 
such conflicts must be decided on the basis of the greater value in- 
volved. Both rights and duties arc made for life and must serve life. 
They arise from the nature of the relations of persons to one another 
under a particular set of conditions. The values involved, the needs 
of the person, and the circumstances must all be taken into consid- 
eration. 

In a well-balanced society the rights and duties which are recog- 
nized and respected will be fairly evenly distributed among the 
groups and classes of society. A society in which one class claims 
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most o£ the rights and another class is assigned most of the duties 

is in an unstable condition. The class deprived of fundamental hu- 
man rights is likely to be resdess and so become a source of strife. 

QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 

1. Rfead the Cpnstitiition of the United States and its amendments, and 
list the rights which are guararflSed. How well are these constitutional 
rights recognized and followed? 

2. How do you explain the fact that the fifteenth amendment, which 
sought political equality for the Negro, has never been applied, either 
by the executive branch of the government or by the courts? 

3. A Chicago surgeon, contrary to accepted medical practice, refused to 
operate to save the life of a baby boy a few days old. He explained 
that the baby was extremely defective and that he believed it would 
remain so throughout life. Without an operation the infant would die, 
but its life would be prolonged or saved if an operation were per- 
formed. With the consent of the parents, nature was allowed to take 
her course and the infant died. Comment on this case and the issues 
involved. For a further discussion of this case see W. M. Urban, Fun- 
damentals of Ethics, pp. 41-49. 

4. To what extent should ties of kinship, affection, and friendship affect 
our moral judgments? For example, in the case of the man who dis- 
covers his child playing upon the railway tracks in front of an oncom- 
ing train, and sees that the switch has been left open, shall he save his 
child or prevent a wreck, if he has time to do only one thing? F. C. 
Sharp, Ethics, p. 44. 

5. In our moral judgments, should our dedsions depend upon the char- 
acter or personal qualities of the person with whom we are dealing? 
That is, do we have obligations and responsibilities to an honorable or 
to an intelligent man that we would not have to a criminal or to an un- 
cultured person? In this connection see Sharp’s Ethics, pp, 45ff. 

6. To what extent are “moral values” and “material values” dependent 
upon each other? During the serious depression of the early thirties, 
it was sometimes said that without moral values there could be no 
material values. The population, resources, and potential wealth had 
not decreased, yet material values were debased by a moral debauch 
of greed and a confusion of moral values. To what extent is character 
a basis of wealth? 
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7. Go over the ten rights, listed in this chatpter and indicate by specific 
instances whether you think these rights are or are not coining to be 
increasingly recognized and respected. 

vSf'What is the relation between rights and laws? Shoul4 rights follow 
laws, or should laws follow rights? 

9, Do those who are aided by society owe anything to society in return? 
See “Responsibility Under Relief” by James Truslow Adams, Readers 
Digest, Vol. XXVII (Nov., 1935), pp. 77-78. 

^10. Dr. Charles M. Sheldon of Topeka, Kansas, in an article in the 
Christian Century a few years ago entitled “The Ethics of Some Pub- 
lishers,” called attention to the fact that because of a slight defect in 
the copyright, his book, In His Steps, had been publi^ed without 
his consent, and over 20,000,000 copies sold with no compensation. 
Since that time a moving picture has been made of it, still without 
the permission of the author or any compensation to him. Dr. Shel- 
don feels that the action of both the publisher and the motion picture 
company is unethical and immoral and suggests that there are some 
“moral” rights that are greater than “legal” rights. Discuss this sug- 
gestion. The Christian Century, Vol. L (Sept. 29, 1933), Part II, pp. 
1206-1208 and Vol. LIII (Jan. 15, 1935), p. 84. 
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Chapter XVIII 


PROFESSIONAL ETHICS 


Since 1890 more than two hundred business and professional groups 
in the United States have adopted codes of ethics/ This is clear evi- 
dence of an awakening ethical consciousness on the part of these 
groups. To be sure, some of these codes are more or less perfunctory 
and are not taken seriously by the entire membership of the profes- 
sion. Nevertheless, the fact that they arc formulated means that 
they exert a pressure in the direction of higher standards. A growing 
alertness in distinguishing between what is merely temporarily ad- 
vantageous and what is morally right or wrong can also be noticed. 
In this chapter we are concerned with professional ethics, reserving 
our discussion of business ethics until later. In the field of pro- 
fessional activities, ethical codes have been guiding forces for a 
considerable number of years. This is especially true of the medical 
and legal professions which have set up definite standards to which 
the individual members of the group must conform or lose their 
professional standing. 

Wh\t Is k Pbofession? 

A profession consists of a limited group of persons who have ac- 
quired some special skill and arc therefore able to perform that 
function in society better than the average person.® Or, we may say 
that a profession is a calling in which its members profess to have ac- 
quired special knowledge, by training or by experience or by both, 
so that they may guide or advise or serve others in that special field. 

Included in the general idea of a profession are , first^ special Orefr- 

^Some two hundred of these codes may be found in Edgar L. Heermance, Codes 
of Ethics, A Handbook,, Free Press Publishing Company, 1924. More recent codes 
may be obtained from the various trade and professional associations, 

®In this and in other definitions in this chapter, I have been influenced by those 
given by Professor Carl F. Taeusch in Professional and Business Ethics. 
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aration or training'. T his prepiira.tioti would include an accurate 
knowledge of the fundamental facts upon which his professional 
actions arc based, also the ability to apply this knowledge in a 
practical way. The doctor, for example, is expected to know the 
scientific principles underlying the practice of medicine, but also to 
have skill in recognizing the symptoms of specific diseases and in 
administering proper treatment. The nature and the length of the 
period of preparation varies according to the needs of the different 
professions. In the medical and legal professions it is fairly definitely 
defined. In the ministry and in teaching the preparation demanded 
varies according to the views and standards of the employing agency 
and the position to be filled, although there is a tendency toward 
greater standardization. 

A second characte ristic i s a clearly defined and com paratipfily 
permanent membership. All professional groups attempt to keep 
out the inateuras welTas the “quack” or the “shyster." There are 
always persons who wish to perform the functions and to gain the 
dignity and the rewards without the necessary preparation or the 
willingness to assume the responsibilities of the calling. If the line 
of demarcation between the amateur and the member of the profes- 
sion is not kept clear, the standards of the profession are seriously 
menaced. In recognition of this, most civilized countries and the 
individual states of the United States of America require members of 
most professions to obtain a certificate or a license in order to 
practice. 

In the third place, the accep ta nce of the se rvice motive as distinct 
from the money-making motive is characteristic^ fKe" professions as 
a whole.~The purpose ofTKe professions is not to make money, but 
to promote health, or knowledge, or good laws. The profession, how- 
ever, is a means of livelihood, and the professional man needs and 
is justified in demanding compensation which will permit him to 
maintain a comfortable living, to dress well, and to purchase such 
books, magazines, and equipment as will enable him to perform his 
work well and to contribute to community enterprises. Without 
these success will be difficult. Without a reasonable expectation of 
?uch a standard of living it would also be difficult to attract the right 
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type of person to the profession. The ideal of the professions, how- 
ever, is public service and not monetary g ain. 

The code of the engineer states that his first duty is to the public 
and that this duty is paramount to all other obligations. His duty to 
the public comes even before his duty to the company that employs 
him. The doctor’s code makes it clear that no physician can retain 
his professional standing and use for his personal pmnnmir ad- 
vantage any discovery which will alleviate pain or cure disease. A 
distinguishing feature of a professional man is “the priority of ren- 
dering service to the assurance of fees and charges." The quality of 
the service is not dependent upon the amount of remuneration 
received. 

A number of years ago Professor Banting, at the University of 
Toronto, discovered insulin for the treatment of diabetes. By keep- 
ing the treatment a secret and by catering to wealthy patients, he 
might have built a great fortune. Instead, however, the discovery 
was made available to medical men the world over. More recently 
the papers have announced the development of an artificial “heart- 
pacer” for reviving persons whose hearts have stopped under cer- 
tain conditions. Mr. Jacob Witkin, endower of the foundation which 
developed the heart-pacer, has announced that it will be put on the 
market on a non-profit basis and distributed free to hospitals. Many 
such examples, which illustrate the service motive as distinct from 
the money-making motive, may be found within the professions. 

Professional Codes Are Necessary 

Why are professional codes of ethics necessary? First, hpransp 
codes jaf ett u.es are important means of, social, .control. They define 
professional conduct for the new member and help to keep the old 
member in line. The complexities and the specializations of modern 
society make it difficult often to decide whether or not a member of 
a profession has performed his duty. When interests conflict, such as 
between two members of a profusion, or between the member and 
the public, which one is paramount? 

Every profession has its own peculiar problems of conduct. The 
medical man finds himself in situations where his only appeal is to 
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his own conscience. A statement representing the best judgment of 
his profession may be a gfeat aid. Should the teacher tutor his pupils 
for pay ? In the light of the experience of the past his professional 
code defines the situation for him. The dignity or the standing of 
the profession is dependent upon the confidence which the public 
has in it. 

Second, professinnaj e^fiica^ codes are necessary to prevent y ntrol 
pr interference by the government or by society jbcaugh some one 
or Its agencies. If a degree of standardization is desirable, who is to 
'deternuhTtHrSounds of good behavior ? Should the law attempt to 
regulate in detail the behavior of doctors in dealing with patients or 
with other doctors? Should it regulate the relationship between the 
lawyer and his client, the teacher and his pupil, or between the engi- 
neer and his employer and the public? While such regulation is con- 
ceivable, it would seem to be highly undesirable. Law tends to be 
negative, while ethics points to the goal desired. While law is the 
most conspicuous means of social control, it should be used only 
where other methods of safeguarding personal and social rights are 
not operative. There arc certain areas of human behavior where the 
law is not a satisfactory instrument of social control, where the ordi- 
nary principles of morality do not seem to apply, and yet where 
some standards and agreements are necessary. Professional men 
have preferred to organize and to establish standards within tlie 
group. These codes are needed for the protection of the group itself, 
as well as for the protection of the public. Some of the problems 
which are within the province of the ethical code are the relations 
between the professional man and his patient, client, pupil, employer, 
etc., and the duties of the members of the profession to the general 
public. Such questions are most adequately decided by the best 
judgment of members of the profession itself. Groups which main- 
tain high standards are seldom interfered with by the government, 
which takes on regulative functions only where they seem to be 
necessary. 

Third) ethical codes are important in develop infy higher s tan dgrrlc 
of condoEt. They are based upon what is considered m hp~flip mr." 
rect attitude and method of procedure. These understandings are 
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more easily and effectually carried out by the members concerned 
if they are definitely stated in mutually satisfactory codes. They 
crystallize what is usually the best opinion and judgment of the pro- 
fession and thus they tend to eliminate misunderstanding and con- 
flicts. They enable the group to bring pressure to bear upon those 
who would lower the standing of the group or cast reflection upon its 
good name. 

The Development of the Professional Ideal 

Professional ideals vary greatly from group to group. Some of 
them are open to criticism from the point of view of the larger ethi- 
cal claims. In considering particular codes, we need to ask such 
questions as these: Does the code attempt merely to protect certain 
selfish interests, to advance the profession from a monetary point of 
view, or is it concerned with the service which it may render to so- 
ciety? Professional societies have gone through and are now going 
through various stages of liberation from selfishness to a spirit of 
broad-minded public service. Mr. Robert D. Kohn, Fellow of the 
American Institute of Architects, has set forth five stages of develop- 
ment which will illustrate the general tendency. 

The first stage of organization was to protect the members against ‘ 
unfair competition and to improve the profession in public consideration. 
Then followed the stage in which the relationships between members of 
the same profession were considered as most important; certain courtesies 
were to be extended from one member of the profession to another. Then 
they were bound together to prevent outsiders from interfering or to 
protect the profession against unjust laws. Next followed the movement 
to improve admission to practice; educational qualifications were estab- 
lished, and the schools were looked after. Finally, there was attained the 
stage in which permanent importance is given to the relationship of the 
profession to the service which it may be expected to render — that is to 
say, the stage where public needs are placed paramount to professional 
rights or even desires.® 

Ethical codes also vary greatly in another respect. Some codes are 
general statements of purposes and ideals leaving the details to the 

“R. D. Kohn, "The Significance of the Professional Ideal." The Annali of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, Vol. Cl (May, 1922), p. 4, 
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judgment of the individual member. Rotary International, the organi- 
zation which has done most in promoting the development of pro- 
fessional and business ethical codes, believes that this is one of the 
main deficiencies in many present codes. Other codes contain definite 
sets of rules of conduct, so that less is left to the judgment of the indi- 
vidual member. 

Morals, Law, and Professional Ethics 

What is the relation between morals, law, and professional ethics? 
The term “morals” is the broadest term and includes any form of 
voluntary human activity where the iu derment of approval and 
disapprove, or ot ngfit and wrong, may entM. Morality covers the 
^tensive field of personal and socle behavior. It includes many 
acts which are not of sufiicient public concern, or not sufficiently 
amenable to social control, to come within the sphere of the law. 

The law, on the other hand, is a command o f the s tate, usuall y set 
forth in some statutory DfovisionTwKieii applie^d "ei indi viduals in 
a specific territory, and which usually calls for some penalty f or dis- 
obwicnce. Morals are basic, and laws tend to follow the moral 
ideals oF tKe community and to change with the development of the 
moral consciousness. Since, however, obedience to tire law is usually 
considered a part of moral behavior, all laws may be included in the 
moral realm. 

Professional ethics, as distinct from morals and from law, gives at- 
tention to certain additional ideals and practices which g row out of 
a ma n’s professional privileg es and responsibilities. Professional 
’ctHIcsapplies to certain 7uncdonal groups andTFlHF’ expression of 
the attempt to define situations which otherwise would remain in- 
definite or uncertain. The ethical codes are the result of the attempt 
to direct the moral consciousness of the members of the profession 
to its peculiar problems. They crystallize moral opinion and define 
behavior in these very specialized fields. 

The fields of morals, law, and professional ethics are fairly 
distinct, yet they overlap in many ways. There are some acts 
which fail within one field only. Lying is considered immoral, al- 
though neither the law nor professional ethics takes cognizance of 
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the ordinary lie. Parking one’s car longer than the specified time 
may be illegal only, for there are many laws which deal with issues 
not considered to involve die fields of morals and professional ethics, 
except insofar as the breaking of any law may be considered im- 
moral, Advertising oneself is considered unprofessional, although 
it could hardly be classed as either immoral or illegal. 

Some types of conduct concern aU three fields. For example, mis- 
appropriation of a client’s funds by a lawyer would be immo ral, un- 
professional, and also illegal. Again certain acts fall within two of 
the fields only. To steal under ordinary conditions would be im- 
moral and illegal, but would be conduct with which the professional 
code does not concern itself. Professional neglect of a client, patient, or 
pupil would be immoral and unprofessional, but unless exceedingly 
grave the law would not concern itself with such a situation. Con- 
tempt of court would be both illegal and unprofessional for the 
lawyer, but probably not immoral. Thus we see that, while there is 
a clear-cut distinction between the fields of morals, law, and profes- 
sional ethics, many acts fall into two or even all three of these fields. 

Distinction Between a Profession and a Business 

Whereas in business the definite aim is the finan cial return which 
it offers to its _pwncrs oii.tQ its..5hare hQlders. the professional ideal in- 
cludes an a cceptance of the "ser vice” motive. , When a physician is 
ronsulted, his hrst consideration is not what he is going to get, but 
how he can help the person. When a business man is approached, the 
question which arises is how much he is going to make on this deal, 
and only secondarily, if at all, arises the question of how it will serve 
human welfare. This is perhaps in part due to the nature of the two 
types of occupation. In business one is likely to be dealing with 
commodities that are more tangible and definite. Such commodities 
are more often subject, quantitatively, to bargain and contract. Thus 
a certain number of commodities may be offered for a specific 
amount of money. In the professions the services are usually more 
qualitative. The doctor, the teacher, or the minister is unable to 
stipulate the exact amount of service he will be able to render for 
a definite sum of money. Even though he does not always live up to 
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the ideal, the professional man is expected to render his best service 
quite apart from the amount of reward whether it is much, or little, 
or even nothing. The public expects a social outlook and a type of 
service not demanded of the business man. Some business men are 
adopting the professional idea. The rise of codes of ethics in business 
may stimulate this tendency. At the present time, however, it is 
probably fair to say that the criterion of business is the financial re- 
turn which it brings, while the ideal of a profession is that men, ex- 
pecting to gain a living from it, nevertheless find their success meas- 
ured in terms of the service they perform. 

While the concept “commercialism” generally stands as the 
antithesis of professionalism, the professions have by no means re- 
mained true to their ideal. Some professional men are undoubtedly 
motivated by the desire for monetary gain, and today certain pro- 
fessions arc in danger of losing the true professional ideal. At the 
Inter-Professional Conference one committee reported as follows: 

The object of the Inter-Professional Conference is to discover how to 
liberate the professions from the domination of selfish interest, both 
within and without the professions, to devise ways and means of better 
utilizing the professional heritage of knowledge and skill for the benefit 
of society, and to create relations between the professions looking toward 
that end.* 

Remuneration for Services 

While the professional man is usually dependent upon fees or a 
salary in order to live, such considerations, ideally at least, are not 
uppermost in his mind. The quahty of the service should not be 
dependent on the fee which is expected. The extent to which the 
quality of the service depends upon the remuneration expected 
varies from profession to profession and from individual to individ- 
ual. The principles upon which charges are based also vary in the 
different professions. In a few professions, like teaching and the min- 
istry, there is a regular salary which is agreed upon before the work 
begins. There may be fees which have become more or less standard- 
ized, as in the case of the regular family physician. In other cases, 

*C. H. Whitaker, "The Interrelation! of the Professions," We Annali, op. eit., 
p. 13. 
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the professional man may consider his own standing or prestige and 
the financial standing of the patient or client and adjust his fee 
accordingly. This is a fairly common practice in the case of medical 
fees, especially for specialists and surgeons, and in the case of fees 
for legal talent. In still other cases fees may be figured as a percent- 
age of the cost of the work, as in the case of some architects, or on 
the basis of the time required as in the case of many accountants. 

The fees which professional men charge, and the form which they 
take, are largely traditional. Even where there are no published 
lists of fees, charges may be determined by custom, and the man who 
attempts to undercut the rate brings upon himself the disapproval 
of his professional colleagues. Where the individual or the firm has 
gained considerable reputation for some special skill or where the 
service is highly personal, fees and charges much above the average 
are likely to be found. Much dissatisfaction arises when fees are ex- 
cessive and when the basis of calculation is not known by the per- 
son who pays the fees. The most satisfactory principle is probably 
that in which a knowledge of charges is available beforehand and 
where charges are based upon the time and skill required for the 
work. The principle of “service as received” is that in which the 
professional man bases his charge upon the real or supposed benefit 
of the service to the recipient. In this case the patient’s or client’s 
ability to pay is the chief determining factor. Such a practice may 
lead to serious abuses. Whether good fortune, or natural processes, 
or skill led to success cannot always be determined. This procedure 
gives the unreasonable or selfish man too much power over his fel- 
lows. The principle of "service as rendered” is found where the 
professional man bases his charges upon the time and energy and 
skill which he finds it necessary to give. His training and overhead 
expense may be taken into account in such charges. On the whole, 
the latter principle appears to be more reasonable and to lead to 
fewer abuses. 

The Extension of the Professional Ideal 

Is the professional ideal a “way out” for society? During recent 
years we have witnessed the growth of the professional ideal and a 
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multiplication of professions. Will society continue to develop in 
this direction until all of the major functions in modern society arc 
professionalized, or is this merely a minor back eddy in a civilization 
which will continue to he dominoed by a drive for material gain? 
Is it possible for us to increase the number and the extent of the 
activities which are motivated by the true professional ideal? 

Material incentives have their place, and the enjoyment of mate- 
rial satisfactions will undoubtedly continue to be a spur to greater 
activity. Material incentive must have as its purpose, however, so- 
cial wdl-being rather than acquisitiveness or accumulation. If most 
persons appear today to be dominated by the money-getting drive, 
that is no reason to believe that it is inborn or that it must be so. 
The explanation may be merely that our business civilization has 
held before men the principle of getting as much as possible and 
giving as little as possible in return. During the World War, by 
subordinating the money-getting motive, we took one third of our 
workers and put them in the army or set them to work producing 
war materials, and yet the remainder enormously increased the 
supplies of the necessities of life. 

Men may be motivated by things other than the desire for per- 
sonal profit or material gain. Public approval, recognition, group 
loyalty, the creative impulse, the desire for power, and rivalry are all 
powerful motives. With the development of an increasingly com- 
plex and interrelated social order, we shall need to stress motives that 

’ . ’ QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 

1. Make lists of acts, or types of behavior, and show their relation to the 
classifications; morals, law, and professional ethics. Indicate whether 
these acts are: (1) included in all three, (2) outside of all three, (3) 
included in only one, or (4) included in only two of the classifications. 
If you have difficulty, consult the diagram and discussion in Taeusch’s 
Projessiond and Business Ethics, pp. 7911. 

During the recent years important discoveries, including such things 
as insulin for the relief of diabetes, an artificial "heart-pacer” for re- 
viving persons, new methods of producing vitamin D and impregnat- 
ing food with it, have been made, and the discovery or knowledge in 
each case was made available to society with no attempt to use it as 
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a means of creating a fortune. One man is reported to have said when 
he was offered two million dollars for the exclusive right to exploit 
the discovery, that he did not wish to pervert his life work by com- 
mercializing his greatest achievement. Do you think that mpn 
did right? If so, should persons who do otherwise be condemned? 
Does the type of discovery or invention make any difference? 
yZ. Is there any justification for the practice of overcharging the rich and 
undercharging the poor by some professional men? On what basis 
may it be justified? What are its dangers? 

4. Are there any reasons why a surgeon or a lawyer should “charge what 
the traffic will bear” and the teacher or the social worker be paid a 
fixed amount regardless of the service rendered? If so, what are they? 
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MEDICAL AND LEGAL ETHICS 


Medical Ethics 

The medical profession is one which directly or indirectly is tied up 
with the interests and welfare of the entire people. While admission 
to the profession is by state license, the medical societies , share in 
maintaining standards and in keeping unworthy persons from enter- 
ing the ranks. Closest to the individual physician is the county medi- 
cal society. The county societies form the local divisions of the state 
medical societies, and these in turn form the national society, the 
American Medical Association (A. M. A.). About three fifths of the 
physicians in the United States are active members of the A. M. A., 
through its subdivisions. 

When the A. M. A. was organized in 1848, it adopted a code of 
ethics. With slight alterations this was the code written by Dr. 
Thomas Percival and published in England about 1803. Percival had 
written it chiefly as a set of instructions for his son who was about 
to enter the profession. This code, however, embodied ideas which 
had been in the process of formulation for thousands of years. The 
laws of Hammurabi, the oldest surviving code of laws (2100 b.c.), 
deal with fees to be given a physician, and with the punishment where 
injury is done. The famous "Oath” of Hippocrates (b.c. 460-359?) 
also set forth the duty of the medical man. Since the code was adopted 
in 1848, the chief changes have been made in 1903 and in 1912. 

While some communities, especially in earlier times, have at- 
tempted to regulate the profession by special statutes, the complexity 
of the problem, coupled with a willingness on the part of doctors to 
regulate themselves, have made detailed statutory regulation unnec- 
essary. Society, as a whole, therefore, has not attempted to regulate 
the details of medical practice by law. It has satisfied itself by pre- 
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scribing certain minimum standards of training and by specifying 
that the candidate for license “shall be of good moral character." 
Within the profession, however, it has been found that certain con- 
flicts of interest and other moral issues occur again and again. Con- 
sequently, principles of procedure or codes of conduct have arisen. 
The interests of the individual physician, the interests of his fellow' 
practitioners, and the larger interests of humanity are to be consid- 
ered and adjusted. No distinction is drawn, however, between cer- 
tain matters of etiquette and the more fundamental moral problems 
relating to the profession. 

Students should read carefully “The Principles of Medical Ethics" 
in their complete and latest form since only a sketch will be included 
here. The code as published in 1934 is divided into four short chap- 
ters. The first chapter is a general statement of two paragraphs, deal- 
ing with the physician's responsibility and indicating that service to 
humanity is the prime object of the profession and that “reward or 
financial gain should be a subordinate consideration.” Groups of phy- 
sicians or those who may be attached to clinics are subject to the same 
principles as is the individual practitioner. 

The second chapter discusses the duties of physicians to their pa- 
tients. Confidences entrusted by a patient to a physician "should be 
held as a trust and should never be revealed except when impera- 
tively required by the law of the state.” The possibility of other situa- 
tions arising when the physician’s duty to society requires him to 
speak is raised. Under the caption “Prognosis,” it is stated that “a 
physician should give timely notice of dangerous manifestations of 
the disease to the friends of the patient. He should neither exagger- 
ate nor minimize the gravity of the patient’s condition.” While a 
physician is “free to choose whom he will serve,” he should “always 
respond to any request for his assistance in an emergency.” Once 
having undertaken a case, the patient must not be neglected even 
though the disease is incurable. The physician should not withdraw 
from a case until after sufficient notice is given to the patient or his 
friends. 

■ The third chapter, “Duties of Physicians to Each Other and to the 
Profession at Large,” takes up about three fifths of the entire state- 
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ment o£ principles. The physician is called upon to uphold the honor 
of the profession and to associate with and support the medical so- 
cieties. He should “conform to a high standard of morals, and must 
be diligent and conscientious in his studies.” He should “expose 
without fear or favor, before the proper medical or legal tribunals, 
corrupt or dishonest conduct of members of the profession.” 

Certain practices are condemned : 

Solicitation of patients by physicians as individuals, or collectively in 
groups by whatsoever name these be called, or by institutions or organi- 
zations, whether by circulars or advertisements, or by personal communi- 
cations, is unprofessional. ... It is equally unprofessional to procure 
patients by indirection through solicitors or agents of any kind, or by 
indirect advertisement. 

However “the publication or circulation of ordinary simple business 
cards” is not improper. 

It is unprofessional to receive remuneration from patents for surgical 
instruments or medicines; to accept rebates on prescriptions or surgical 
appliances, or perquisites from attendants who aid in the care of patients. 
It is unprofessional for a physician to assist unqualified persons to evade 
legal restrictions governing the practice of medicine; it is equally un- 
ethical to prescribe or dispense secret medicines or other secret remedial 
agents or manufacture or promote their use in any way. 

The duties of physicians under certain conditions are rather specifi- 
cally stated. These include the gratuitous professional services of 
physicians to each other and to members of their f amilies since it is 
“unwise for a physician to treat members of his own famil y or 
himself.” The duties of physicians in consultadons are set forth in 
eight sections. These arc followed by sections dealing with cases of 
interference. “The physician, in his intercourse with a patient under 
the care of another physician, should observe the strictest caution and 
reserve”; he should neither do nor say ^y thing that would “tend 
to diminish the trust reposed in the attending physician.” “A physi- 
cian should avoid making social calls on those who are under the 
professional care of other physicians without the knowledge and con- 
sent of the attendant.” Where such a friendly visit is made, there 
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should be no discussion of the case or the physical condition of the 
patient. Conditions under which a physician should and should 
not prescribe for the patient of another doctor, as well as the pro- 
cedure when several physicians arc summoned, are set forth. Differ- 
ences between physicians, which cannot be promptly settled, “should 
be referred for arbitration to a committee of impartial physicians, 
preferably the Board of Censors of a component county society of the 
American Medical Association.” 

The last article in Chapter Three deals with compensation. This 
section is important, owing to the fact that so many problems center 
around fees and charges. 

The poverty of a patient and the mutual professional obligation of 
physicians should command the gratuitous services of a physician. But 
endowed institutions and organizations for mutual bencRt, or for acci- 
dent, sickness and life insurance, or for analogous purposes, have no 
claim upon physicians for umemunerated services. 

Under “Contract Practice” we read: 

It is unprofessional for a physician to dispose of his services under 
conditions that make it impossible to render adequate service to his 
patient or which interfere with reasonable competition among the physi- 
cians of a community. 

However, contract practice is not universally condemned and “each 
contract should be considered on its own merits and in the light of 
surrounding conditions." Commissions, or what is often popularly 
called fee-splitting, is condemned. 

When a patient is referred by one physician to another for consultation 
or for treatment, whether the physician in charge accompanies the patient 
or not, it is unethical to give or to receive a commission by whatever term 
it may be called or under any guise or pretext whatsoever. 

A final secdon condemns practice under conditions which give direct 
profits to lay groups. 

It is unprofessional for a physician to dispose of his professional attain' 
ments or services to any lay body, organization, group, or individual, by 
whatever name called, or however organized, under terms or conditions 
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which permit a direct profit from the fees^ salaryi or compensation re- 
ceived to accrue to the lay body or individual employing him 

Chapter Four deals with the duties of the profession to the public. 
Physicians “should give advice concerning the public health of the 
community” and they “should co-operate especially with the proper 
authorities in the administration of sanitary laws and regulations.” 
“Physicians, especially those engaged in public health work, should 
enlighten the public regarding quarantine regulations,” and also 
such things as measures for the prevention of epidemic and con- 
tagious diseases. Physicians should report to the proper authorities 
all cases of a communicable disease under their care, and they should 
warn the public against the devices and false pretensions made by 
charlatans. Physicians “should recognize and promote the profession 
of pharmacy; but any pharmacist, unless he be qualified as a physi- 
cian, who assumes to prescribe for the sick,” or who dispenses de- 
teriorated or adulterated drugs, or substitutes one remedy for an- 
other designated in a prescription, should be denied such support. 

A concluding paragraph calls the attention of the physician to the 
fact that these principles do not cover the whole field of mfdir pl 
ethics, and that besides these there are many duties and obligations. 
Under all conditions he should behave toward others as he desires 
them to deal with him. 

Finally, these principles are primarily for the good of the public, and 
their enforcement should be conducted in such a manner as shall deserve 
and receive the endorsement of the community. 

MEDiCiVL Ethics and Public Interest 

Do the “Principles of Medical Ethics” embody the highest ethical 
ideals, or do they simply protect the self-interest of the physician.? Is 
the code an evidence of high idealism, or is it a "conspiracy against 
the public”? Literature may be produced to support each position. 
If all medical men were conscientious in living up to the standard 
and spirit of the code, much of the criticism directed against the pro- 
fession would have no justification. The profession has given con- 
siderable attention to matters of public interest and welfare. Many 
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of the laws on our statute books designed for the protection of public 
health have originated with the medical profession. 

WhUe the medical profession has had a long and an honorable his- 
tory, and today ranks high among the professions in public esteemj 
the profession has lost considerably in public estimation during recent 
decades. A partial explanation for this would appear to include the 
following items: The attempt on the part of the profession to main- 
tain the status quo of medical practice in the face of rapidly chang- 
ing social and economic conditions; the failure to protect itself 
against the incompetent and the unscrupulous practitioner who 
seems to be protected by the code; the extent to which medical ethics 
and hospital etiquette interferes with the interests of the padent. 
Some go so far as to assert that medicine is becoming a private busi- 
ness father than a public service. George Bernard Shaw, in speaking 
about the honor of doctors, says: 

They have as much as any other class of men, no more and no less. 
And what other men dare to pretend to be impartial where they have a 
strong pecuniary interest on one side? Nobody supposes the doctors are 
less virtuous than judges: but a judge whose salary and reputation depend 
on whether the verdict was for the plaintiff or defendant, prosecutor or 
prisoner, would be as little trusted as a general in the pay of the enemy. 
To offer me a doctor as my judge, and then weight his decision with a 
bribe of a large sum of money and a virtual guarantee that if he makes 
a mistake it can never be proved against him, is to go wildly beyond the 
ascertained strain which human nature will bear. It is simply unscien- 
tific to allege or believe that doctors do not under existing circumstances 
perform unnecessary operations and manufacture and prolong lucrative 
illnesses.^ 

The Main Abuses 

The practice of fee-splitting is an evil which is fairly widespread 
and on the increase in the United States. It has grown with the 
development of specialization until today it is, in the words of a 
prominent medical man, “a menace to the public and a disgrace to 
the profession.” ® Fee-splitting is the secret division of fees for the 

‘George Bernard Shaw in the “Preface" to The Doctor's Dilemma. 

^James Fairchild Baldwin, "The Scandal of Fee-Splitting by Physicians," Current 
History. Vol. XXX, p. lOlS. 
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purpose of securing patients. A specialist may agree to give a general 
practitioner, an internist, or others a percentage of the fee which he 
secures from patients referred to him. In this way incompetent men 
may build up large practices, since the man who pays the largest 
commission may be recommended. The way the practice tends to 
unnecessary operations, to untimely deaths, to excessive fees, and 
other abuses is presented in brief by Dr. James Fairchild Baldwin 
in an article “The Scandal of Fee-Splitting by Physicians.” In con- 
cluding Dr. Baldwin says: 

In a nutshell: such conspiracy tends to general professional di»mnrai;-7a . 
tion, to many incomplete or unnecessary operations and resulting failure 
to secure complete recovery, to high fees, to unmerited praise of incom- 
petent specialists, and to an enormous number of deaths.® 

The medical profession has been lax in eliminating incompetent 
men from its ranks. While it has waged a vigorous campaign against 
the unlicensed quacks and other charlatans, the incompetent or tlie 
unscrupulous doctor within the profession has continued to practice. 
While there is no other profession in which the incompetent man 
constitutes so great a menace, there is no other profession which 
offers such protection against exposure.* Dr. Baldwin, referring in 
an article to figures which had been given out by Dr. W illiam T. 
Black, says: 

If the statistics of Professor Black are correct, and no one has yet ques- 
tioned their correctness, then not less than four out of every five deaths 
after major operations in the ordinary run of hospitals can be attributed 
only to incompetency on the part of the surgeon who operated.® 

Unless the profession becomes more active in the protection of the 
public, the state may have to intervene and at least forbid a physi- 
cian to practice surgery or other speciality unless he has shown com- 
petence in that speciality. Such regulation by the state or from with- 
out would appear to be less desirable than effective regulation from 
within the medical profession itself. 

^Ibid., pp. 1018-1023. 

^Rittt S. Hallc, "Unfit Doctors Must Go," Scribner's Magaxine, Vol. XC (1931), 
pp. 514-518. 

^Current History, op. cii., p. 1021. 
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Problems for the Future 

Problems which the medical profession must face in the near 
future include: the elimination of “quacks” and the men who are in- 
competent, overcrowding and geographical maldistribution, the har- 
monizing of practice with ideals, and the high cost of medical care. 
The raising of the standards for entrance and for graduation at 
medical schools would keep incompetent persons from entering the 
profession and also help solve the problem of overcrowding. System- 
atic instruction in problems of professional ethics in the medical school 
might help to impress certain ideals upon the younger men right 
from the beginning, and while they are in an impressionable stage 
in their careers. Today, few, if any, medical schools give any sys- 
tematic attention to the subject of professional ethics. 

For a large majority of the people of the United States a serious 
illness in the family or the need for an operation is an economic 
disaster. More than two thirds of the population cannot afford to 
pay the full costs of the doctor's services and hospital charges. The 
ridi are able to pay; the poor are often cared for by means of charity 
or the free clinics. Thus the cost of medical care falls as a great 
burden upon the middle class. The costs are so great that many per- 
sons defer consulting the physician until the disease is well estab- 
lished. The result is that there is an unnecessarily high mortality. 

Theire arc enough doctors and nurses in tire United States to care 
for all sickness and to attend to nearly all the preventive work that 
we now know how to do. The three and a half billion dollars spent on 
medical services, good and bad, is probably sufficient to provide 
adequate, efficient care for everyone. Yet a considerable proportion 
of our population cannot afford to obtain medical care; few persons 
receive regular physical examinations, and much preventable sick- 
ness and many preventable deaths occur. A more even distribution 
of the costs of illness would be one factor in helping to remedy the 
present unsatisfactory conditions. 

In the autumn of 1932, after five years’ study, a Committee on the 
Costs of Medical Care under the chairmanship of Dr. Ray Lyman 
Wilbur, then Secretary of the Interior, made its final report. The 
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majority report advocated the “group practice” of medicine by physi- 
cians associated together in clinics, and for a fixed annual fee. The 
cost of such service would be from twenty to forty dollars a year 
for each person. The present system deals too litde with the preven- 
tion of illness and too much with the meeting of emergencies; it 
costs too much especially for persons of small income; and it is in- 
adequate to meet the health problem of the country. The cost of 
this service would be met by regular annual or monthly payments 
by members who have a right to service, or by taxation, or by some 
combination of both methods. The minority report favored the con- 
dnuance of individualistic “free competition" and rejected the idea 
of the government competing with private practitioners. The stu- 
dent will do well to study the above reports as well as the numerous 
forms of group medicine and contract practice which are in existence 
today, such as factory physicians, health centers, medical co-operative 
societies, the Life Extension Institute, etc. Doctors as a whole appear 
to be opposed to such practices and organizations, although recent 
changes in the “Principles of Medical Ethics" leave the way open 
for recognition. The physicians are likely to find that in endeavoring 
to protect their group interests they are acting against the protection 
of public health. 

During recent years there has been an increased demand for a 
partial or complete socialization of the medical profession. These 
demands have found supporters within the profession itself and 
have occasioned some lively discussions. The growth of the collec- 
tivist principle in economic and political affairs and the demand for 
more widespread social planning is likely to produce groups or- 
ganized for the mass purchase of medical services or to create a 
more widespread demand for preventive medicine and periodic 
health examinations under the care and supervision of the com- 
munity. If every child has a right to a public-school education under 
the care of the state, should not every child also have the right to the 
means of good health insofar as society can provide the means? 

Legal Ethics 

Sentiment for the creation of standards or canons of ethics did 
not make much headway until the first decade of the twentieth cen- 
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tury, when legal shysters were increasing at an alarming rate. Such 
standards were essential in order to make clear what courts could, 
require of lawyers, what lawyers were expecting of their colleagues, 
and what the public could expect from the profession. 

The present code of ethics of the legal profession consists of a pre- 
amble, followed by forty-six canons, and concludes with a recom- 
mended oath of admission to the bar. The first thirty-two canons 
were adopted by the American Bar Association in 1908, canons thirty- 
three to forty-five were added in 1928, and in 1933 canon forty-six 
was added, and six of the earlier canons were replaced by substitutes. 

The preamble of the “Canons of Professional Ethics” of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association states that 

the future of the Republic, to a great extent, depends upon our main- 
tenance of Justice pure and unsullied. It cannot he so maintained unless 
the conduct and the motives of the members of our profession are such 
as to merit the approval of all just men. 

In his relation to the court, the code states that it is the duty of 
lawyers to maintain a respectable attitude towards the courts, to en- 
deavor to prevent political considerations from outweighing judicial 
fitness in the selection of judges, to avoid marked attention and un- 
usual hospitality to a judge, and to avoid communicating with him 
privately while a case is pending. 

Likewise, a lawyer "must never converse privately with jurors 
about the case" and must avoid communicating with them. 

All attempts to curry favor with juries by fawning, flattery, or pre- 
tended solicitude for their personal comfort are unprofessional. 

A lawyer should also “always treat adverse witnesses and suitors with 
fairness and due consideration.” 

In his relation with other lawyers, he is to avoid encroaching upon 
the business of another lawyer. “All personalities between counsel 
should be scrupulously avoided.” Yet 

lawyers should expose without fear or favor before the proper tribunals 
corrupt or dishonest conduct in the profession, and should accept without 
hesitation employment against a member of the Bar who has wronged 
his client. 
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In the formation of partnerships for the practice of law, no person 
should be admitted who is not a member of the legal profession, duly 
authorized to practice, and amenable to professional discipline. 

No false or assumed or trade name may be used, and if a member of 
the firm becomes a judge, his name should not be continued in the 
firm name. 

In his reladon to his clients, 

a lawyer should endeavor to obtain full knowledge of his client’s cause 
before advising thereon, and he is bound to give a candid opinion of 
the merits and probable results of pending or contemplated lidgation. 

Whenever the controversy will admit of fair judgment, the client should 
be advised to avoid or to end the litigation. 

"It is unprofessional to represent conflicting interests, except by ex- 
press consent of all concerned.” As a general rule, a lawyer should 
not testify in court in behalf of his client. Money or other trust 
property should be reported promptly upon receipt, and should not 
be commingled wdth his own funds. 

A lawyer may decline employment, and he 

must decline to conduct a civil cause or to make a defense when con- 
vinced that it is intended merely to harass or to injure the opposite party 
or to work oppression or wrong. 

The professional services of a lav?yer should not be controlled or ex- 
ploited by any lay agency personal or corporate, which intervenes between 
client and lawyer. A lawyer’s responsibilities and qualifications are indi- 
vidual. He should avoid all relations which direct the performance of his 
duties by or in the interest of such intermediary. 

A lawyer may accept employment from any organization, such as an 
association, club, or trade organization, to render legal services in any 
matter in which the organization, as an endty, is interested, but this em- 
ployment should not include the rendering of legal services to the mem- 
bers of such an organization in respect to their individual affairs. 

To see that justice is done, not merely to win the case of his client 
or to defeat his opponent, is the duty of the lawyer, as is seen in 
canons five and fifteen. 

The primary duty of the lawyer engaged in public prosecution is not 
to convict, but to see that justice is done. The suppression of facts or the 
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Nolhing operates more ceitainly to create or to foster preitiiiicc 
awpers as a d«a-th.„ does the false claim.-dtat it is tii dmTT 
^ to do whatever enable hint h, sneceed in winning 

In Ae judicial forum the client is entitled to the benefit of anv anrt 
remedy and defense that is authorized by the law of the laid Id? 
may expect his lawyer to assert every such remedy or defense Bur 
steadfastly to be borne in mind that the great trust of the lawyer is t l“ 
performed within and not without the bounds of the law. The offiS 
attorney does not permit, much less does it demand of him i- ° 

vtoladon of law or an, ntannar of ftand or Zna HTi“sni,^7' 
own consaence and not that of his client. ‘ ° ^ 

No client, corporate or individual, however nowerful 
civil or polttical, however important, is entitled fo receive nor sZir*’ 
lawyer render any service or advice involving disloyalti to 

r„Zdr;rZ;feitr"°*“ 
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Jr." -“r 

as a patriotic and loyal citizen. ^ ° ‘ 

Advertising for, of soliciting clients directiv nr ind- i ■ ■ 
proper. However, “the oublicftinn „ ’ • i ? or indirectly, is im- 

business cards,” or the kisertion in le ordinary simple 

nifled notice i f “ 

improper. other lawyers, is not 

But solicitation of business by circulars nr n- 

sonal communications or interviews, not warrantd?“““*®’ P®*"' 

IS unprofessional. warranted by personal relations, 

unprofessional fof a latylrTo^duSteS'^ad Profession. It is 

Stirring up strife and hti^^l • T 
indictable at common law. ^ unprofessional, but it is 
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It is disreputable for lawyers on their own initiative to work up 
litigation by searching titles for defects, or by seeking those with 
claims for personal injuries, or by employing agents or runners to 
do such things, or by rewarding policemen, members of hospital 
staffs, or other persons for furnishing information which may lead 
to litigations. 

Since there is no attempt here to cover all the details of the canons, 
a statement regarding fees will conclude our summary. 

In fixing fees, lawyers should avoid charges which overestimate t-hpir 
advice and services, as well as those which undervalue them. A client’s 
ability to pay cannot justify a charge in excess of the value of the service, 
though his poverty may require a less charge, or even none at all. 

No division of fees for legal service is proper, except with another 
lawyer, based upon a division of service or responsibility. A lawyer 
should accept no compensation, commission, rebates, or other ad- 
vantages from others without the knowledge and consent of his 
client after full disclosure. It is unprofessional to purchase an in- 
terest in the subject matter of the litigation. 

Contingent fees, where sanctioned by law, should be under the super- 
vision of the Court, in order that clients may be protected from unjust 
charges. 

Problems Facing the Legal Profession 

There are at least five serious problems facing the legal profession. 

1. The overcrowding of the bar is one of the most important of 
these. A lack of high educational and other entrance requirements is 
partly responsible for this condition. In England and Wales there is 
one lawyer to 2271 persons. In the United States the proportion of 
lawyers is much greater, ranging from one for every 181 persons in the 
District of Columbia to one for every 1287 in one other state. While 
about 4500 lawyers are needed each year to fill up the ranks, about 
9500 new men are appearing each year. 

High quality professional service depends upon knowledge as 
well as upon character. If either is deficient or missing, there is 
likely to be a grave miscarriage of justice. Today, in most states, 
examining boards have been set up by legislative enactment. These 
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replace the earUer method o£ admitting men to the bar by a court 
order Mowing what was usuaUy a perfunctory examination by a 
committee of the bar. The examining boards centralize responsibility 
and give a more impersonal approach. Higher standards of selection 

Some states do not require a high-school education as a prerequisite 
to admission to the bar, and no states require a college degree. In 
1921 the American Bar Association passed a resolution favoring as 
a minimum preparation two years of study in college and Arec years 
in a law school. Today the better law schools require such prepara- 
tion for a degree. , . . , . 

2. The prevalence of abuses within the profession is due m part to 

overcrowding and to the absence of strict disciplinary control. In 
the legal profession we find a marked contrast between a fairly lofty 
ethical ideal on the one hand, and practices which fall far below this 
ideal on the other hand. While we do not wish to cast any shadows 
across the careers of the many lawyers who have caught the pro- 
fcssional ideal and who exhibit a spirit of unselfish service, far too 
many use the profession as a means of money-making and political 
advancement. 

IDuring recent years the **ambulancc chaser has come into con- 
siderable prominence. A firm or a private practitioner may work up 
litigations and **busincss in various ways. Agents and runners, 
such as policemen, nurses, reporters, or others, keep on the watch for 
possible clients and receive a commission for such services. Accidents 
and deaths are recorded. Some may go over titles to property and 
other legal papers in the hope of finding flaws or errors that will 
afford the basis for suits. Others read the papers for slips that may 
lead to libel suits, or attempt to discover "episodes” in the lives of 
men or women from which divorce suits may develop. In its at- 
tempt to prevent these abuses, the canon of professional ethics pro- 
hibits the solicitation of clients, directly or indirectly. 

The above practices are closely linked with the contingent fee. 
In this case the client agrees to pay the lawyer a certain percentage 
(usually high) of the money gained in case of success in a pending 
suit. The lawyer then becomes a partner in a business enterprise. 
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and there is strong pressure upon him to win at all costs. Contingent 
fees are not absolutely condemned since there are poor men who 
have valid cases and who would be unable to pay except after a 
favorable verdict. Recognizing the justice of such cases, and hoping 
to prevent the abuses, canon thirteen reads: ^ ° 

Continent fees, where sanctioned by law. should be under the supervi- 
cha^igfs protected from unjust 


Among the lawyers who deserve condemnation are those who in 
order to serve their clients seek technicalities, delays, and other means 
which may go to the extent of bribery and perjury. Such persons 
bring the law into disrepute and make justice a mockery. In this 
connection we are likely to observe the shyster who frequents the 
police court, and to overlook the depredations of the corporation 
awyers who do the same thmgs for their wealthy employers, or the 
lawyers who serve bankruptcy rings, or who use every conceivable 
device to protect criminal gangs. 

3. The tendency of the profession to develop into a trade is causing 
considerable concern to persons both within and without the pro- 
fession. The lawyer is closely associated with the business life and 
activity of his community and readily adopts its outlook and sanc- 
tions its practices. Some years ago Woodrow Wilson observed that 
the lawy« is in danger of being engulfed by special business in- 
terests. Many men in the profession devote their time to pleading 
for special tax legislation or for tariffs or subsidies. A considerable 
group of lawyers spend their time helping special business groups 
do what they want to do, quite regardless of the social consequences. 

The following statement appearing in The Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science should give the profession 
much concern: 


On all sides we hear complaints of lowered standards of the bar weak- 
ened ethics, misuse of clients’ funds, ambulance chasing, legal cadets f wit- 
ness Judge Seabury’s revelations), tales of shaking down the client the 
commercialization of law practice, and even the assertion that many ’law- 
yers must be grouped as anti-social allies of the criminal and the profes- 
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sional malefactor. In a word, the law has largely come to be looked upon 
in the layman’s eyes, as a business or a racket, not an honorable profes- 
sion.® 

Is part o£ the present criticism due to the failure to distinguish 
clearly between the merely legal and the ethical? 

4. The almost total lack of a social consciousness on the part of 
the members of the profession is an unfortunate state of affairs. The 
conviction is left, not only after considering the shyster lawyers but 
also after examining the careers of some of the greatest lawyers of 
today and of recent years, that a great many members of the pro- 
fession are ready to sell their services for almost any cause and to 
the highest bidder. Outside of their profession tliesc men may be 
devoted to human welfare, yet in their professional activities they 
are the hired servants of their clients. Men, eminent in their profes- 
sion and in good standing in the bar associations, may spend their 
time and talent in advising individuals and corporations how to get 
around the exact letter of the law, while conducting practices in op- 
position to the spirit and intent of the law. For instance, consider 
the number of wealthy men who are able to evade an income tax 
through the advice of their lawyers. While in theory the attorney is 
a part of the court and as such his services are dedicated to the 
pursuit of justice, in practice he is not greatly concerned with social 
consequences, but only with the success of the one to whom he has 
sold his professional services. A keener social consciousness on the 
part of members of the profession would result in an interest in 
eliminating technicalities, in closing loop-holes and in preventing 
wrongdoing within the law. There is urgent need for more lawyers 
who will not only refuse to prey upon the misfortunes of others, but 
who will help mold the law to meet the demands of present-day 
society. 

5. Lawyers arc not only a part of, but help to propagate a system 
which is antiquated and which in too many cases leads to a mis- 
carriage of justice. Space will not permit a detailed discussion of 

•I. Maurice Wormser, "Legal Ethics in Theory and in Practice," 'The Annals of tlic 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, Vol, CLXV-CLXVII (1933), p. 
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the and inadequaciea of many elements in the ad- 

mtmtaratton o justtee. An examination of ,«nt wk. on 
nology, and of the reports of various commissions making crime 
^ej.^ wdl furnish widence. A recent Chief Justice of the UnM 

States Suprime ^ntt has been quoted as saying that “the administta- 

r u’" ‘HZ “”■'“> S'"”” » n dispam to civiliaauo“ 

Why shotdd the ordmary criminal trial coist of two pa^Sn 
groups each trying to win a victory, rather dian a group of 
using every fair mean, to determine the fccts of 4e mse anddie 
condition of the offender, and recommending a disposal of the case 
^ter consideration of the interests of society and of the offender? 
Does not the pew technique now being used in some of our best 
juvenile courts point the way in the right direction? 

QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 

« afflicted w>Ji 

ne of the soaal diseases, and yet is about to be married to a woman 
who does not suspect the truth? Is he bound by professional duty to 
remain silent; or, is it his duty to inform the woman or her fairly 

If a doctor gams information as to the identity of criminals who are 
sought by the police, what is his duty? 

‘*1® following criticism by a Chinese, of Amer- 
ican medical pracuce? Discuss the issue which he raises. 

The more I study Americans, the more I am convinced that they are 

manni/th^T'^' **1 a common-sense 

manner, they try all they can to do it in the very opposite way. At 

ome, for example, you and the other members of your Mutual Health 

Association would pay Dr. Wun Lung and his assistants each a liberal 

sa ary to keep you all well, and pay nothing when you are sick. On this 

account he and his young men work very assiduously in calling regu- 

larly and examining every member of the union, and all of you eniov 

paid by the amount of your sickness, and the less you are able to earn 
any money, the larger and more onerous is his bill. As a result some 
doctors, I am told, yield to temptation and keep their customers sick. 
The consequence IS that those who have the largest number of sick and 
ying are the nchest, most esteemed, and influential, while in Ghing 
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they would be ostracized and not allowed to practice.” Quoted by 
H. H. Moore, The 'New Public Health, pp. 373-374. 

3. In 1929, Dr. Louis E. Schmidt, a medical practitioner and a professor 
in the medical school of Northwestern University was expelled from 
the Chicago Medical Society. His offense was that he was associated 
with the Illinois Social Hygiene League, a non-profit association or- 
ganized to combat social diseases and to give service to the poor at a 
small fee, or even free if they cannot pay for the services. The Social 
Hygiene League was connected with The Pubpc Health Institute 
which advertised these services. Was Dr. Schmidt doing anything 
anti-social? Was his conduct immoral? See The Literary Digest, 
Vol, Cl (May 11, 1929), pp. 12-13, for details and comments. 

4. Discuss the following practices from the point of view of morality: 

(a) The practice of doctors in protecting each other, even to the ex- 
tent of failing to expose incompetence. 

(b) The practice of doctors in giving bread pills to patients who have 
- some form of an imaginary invalidism. 

(c) The use of legal technicalities by lawyers to enable their clients to 
evade what is the clear intent and spirit of the law. 

5. In a mid-western city, it was discovered that some druggists were sell- 
ing cocaine to schoolboys. Such a practice was illegal and led to court 
actions. However, the sale of other similar narcotics, such as eucaine, 
was not mentioned in the law. The druggists and theiir lawyers dis- 
covered and profited by this loophole. Members of the legal profession 
sat in judgment upon the cases and decided them on the basis of the 
law, but did nothing to remedy the situation. To what extent is a 
lawyer who is conscious of loopholes and inconsistencies in the law 
under any obligation to work for their elimination? 

6. A district attorney in a criminal trial interviews a number of witnesses 
who appear to be about equally intelligent and honest. The testimony 
of two of them tends to prove guilt, while the testimony of the others 
tends to prove innocence. Since the district attorney is prosecuting 
the case, he puts the first two witnesses' on the witness stand, and tells 
the others to keep out of sight. The highest court in one state has de- 
clared that “a prosecuting officer is violating no canon of legal ethics 
in presenting evidence which tends to show guilt while failing to call 
witnesses in whom he has no confidence, or whose testimony contra- 
dicts what he is trying to prove.” Comment on the above case, and 
upon the declaration Of the court. 
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7. A client brings a contract to his lawyer and requests that it be broken. 
The lawyer discovers Jat there is a technical defect, on the basis of 
which It may be possible to have the contract invalidated. However 
the contract was signed by both parties in good faith and its annulment 
at this time will result in a grave injustice to the other party. Is it the 

lawyer s duty to serve his client’s interests, or to consider the unfairness 
to the other party? 
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THE ETHICS OF TEACHERS AND OF STUDENTS 


When a problem arises in modern society, whether it be the issue 
of war and peace, labor troubles, racial conflict, or problems of social 
organization, someone is almost certain to say that education is the 
cure for such problems. This assertion, however, cannot be accepted 
without qualifications. The important thing is not just education, 
but the kind of education. Education may bind persons to the past; 
it may be narrow and bigoted; it may lead persons to be militaristic; 
and it may make persons extremely self-centered. On the other hand, 
education may train persons to face the future with vision, to be 
broad and tolerant in outlook, to be seekers after peace, and to con- 
sider the rights of others. Mere education or mere teaching is not 
enough. Teachers are, at least in part, responsible for the kind of 
education which exists and for the individual and social attitudes 
which arise from the educational process. 

Education and the Changing World 

In the past, education has been too limited in its objectives to serve 
these larger social interests. Teachers have been absorbed in impart- 
ing a particular body of facts in a specialized field, and they have 
been training their pupils to be good competitors and to fit into the 
status quo. Today, it is becoming increasingly evident that children 
who are being trained to live in society as it is now, may graduate 
in a few years only to find that they have not been trained for the 
society in which they must live. After five years of study, the Com- 
mission on the Social Studies of the American Historical Association 
pointed out what they considered to be 

the obvious fact that American civilization, in common with Western 
civilization, is passing through one of the great critical ages of history, is 
modifying its traditional faith in economic individualism, and is embark- 

3U 
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ing upon vast experiments in social plannine and control t. .. r 
large-scale co-operation on the part of the pe 5 )le.‘ ^ 

The social environment is making new demands upon education 
and placing new responsibilities upon the teacher. 

A greater depe of social co-operation and of planning will be 
possible only if the members of society are capable of Ltained 
effort in the direction of social welfare. Modern schools must impart 
to students an understanding of contemporary society anTthe 
changes through which it is passing, as well as a keener sense of per- 
sonal and social res^nsibility to aid in establishing a more whole- 
some social order. New attitudes and a loftier sodal morality am 
needed. Since the atmosphere and attitudes prevalent througLut 

eSd ri?h"i' "r “"duct and d^e 
we si f r tocher are raccedingly important. In this chapter 
we shall consider the ethics of teachers and of students. We shall 
have in mind the public-school teacher and the college student. W 
this text will be used chiefly by college students, many of whom will 

p— don 

The Teacher 

Teachers have been slower than the members of some other pro- 
fessions in developing a code of ethics. Today, however, they^arc 
gradually becoming aware of the need of self-regulation. Certain 
standards of conduct, which members of the profession were ex- 
pec cd to follow, were in the past largely taken for granted, but an 
explicit code written for the profession as a whole was comparatively 
late m appearance. ^ ' 

Since education in the United States is administered largely by the 
various ^states rather than by the national government, nearly aU 
teachers codes of ethics have been drawn up by state educational as- 
sociations. Beginning with the State Teachers’ Association of Georgia 
in 1896, most of the state associations have adopted codes of ethics. 

Report of the Commission on the Social 
Historical Association, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1934 
D » ■ professors see “A Code for Professors ” bv A O 

(0^t.T935)fS"’48Mt6.^'"'"^^^^ ^«o««ftoo 0 / Vnmrnty Professors'. ^S^l. XM 
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In 1929 after four years of work a committee presented a code of 
ethics for the profession of teaching, to the meeting of the National 
Education Association of the United States. This committee, wish- 
ing to proceed from facts, had made a survey and analysis of existing 
state and local codes of ethics for teachers, had consulted codes in 
use in other professions, and then had resorted to questionnaires to 
obtain additional information. From the above a group of ethical 
principles was compiled and this, in turn, was sent to over 3000 
teachers (including executives) who were asked regarding the ethical 
value of each statement. From the answers received, the committee 
drafted a tentative code of ethics for teachers. A history of the work 
of the committee, with much valuable material, including tables, is 
given in the pamphlet “The Ethics of the Teaching Profession,” the 
final report of the Committee on Ethics of the Profession. 

In answer to the request to list the six most unethical practices ob- 
served and of which a code of ethics should take cognizance, fifty- 
three unethical practices were listed ten times or more, and twenty- 
three practices were listed more than fifty times. The first twenty- 
three are as follows: 

Gossiping about and criticizing other teachers. 

Slurring the profession. 

Breaking a contract. 

Applying for positions not known to be vacant. 

Exaggerating qualifications, and failure to give all pertinent facts 
when writing recommendations. 

Cultivating friendship among board members and their families in 
an attempt to exercise a "pull.” 

Failure to be a progressive student of education. 

Failure to support school policies until they are changed. 

Underbidding for a position. 

Going over the head of an administrative superior. 

Discussing pupils in such a way as would embarrass them or their 
parents. 

Permitting selfish reasons to influence one’s actions toward pupils. 

Possessing bad personal habits. 

Failure to participate in activities for community betterment. 

Using the profession as a stepping stone to another, vocation. 
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Violating official correspondence or conversation. 
be“nsLTed!‘^'‘‘'^ outstanding applications when a position has 

Endeavoring to secure or tnain^n position by innuendo, exploita- 
tion, complimentary press notices, or advertising 

Applying for a position directly to the board of education instead of 
to the superintendent. 

A school official gdng to a teacher to persuade her to accept a posi- 
tion with him before he has conferred with her present official!® 


The Code of the National Education Association 

PREAMBLE 

In order that the aims of education may be realized more fully, that the 
welfare of the teaching profession may be promoted, that teachers may 
know what IS considered proper procedure, and may bring to their pro- 
fessional relations high standards of conduct, the National Education 
Association of the United States has developed this code of ethics. 


ARTICLE I relations WITH PUPILS AND TO THE COMMUNITY 

Se^on 1. The schoolroom is not the proper theatre for religious, po- 
litical, or personal propaganda. The teacher should exercise his full rights 
as a ciuzen but he should avoid controversies which may tend to 
his value as a teacher. 

Section 2. The teacher should not permit his educational work to be 
used for partisan (wlitics, ^rsonal gain, or selfish propaganda of any kind. 

SKtion 3. In instructional, administrative, and other relations with 
pupils, the teacher should be impartial, just and professional. The 
should consider the different interests, aptitudes, abilities, and social en- 
virbnments of pupils. 


CommiLf «n Ao/efflo«, p. 19. This is the Final Report of the 

Committee on Ethics of the Profession, presented July 1, 1929, at the meetinjr of the 
National Educational Association, Atlanta, Georgia. * 
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Section 4. The professional relations of the teacher with his pupils 
demand the same scrupulous guarding of confidential and official infor- 
mation as is observed by members of other long-established professions. 

■Wfio n 5. The teacher should seek to establish friendly and intelli- 
gent co-operation between the home and the school. 

Section 6. The teacher should not tutor pupils of his classes for pay. 

AllTICLE II — RELATIONS TO THE PROFESSION 

Section 1. Members of the teaching profession should dignify their 
railing in every way. The teacher should encourage the ablest to enter it, 
and discourage from entering those who are merely using the teaching 
profession as a stepping stone to some other vocation. 

Section 2. The teacher should maintain his efficiency and teaching 
skill by study, and by contact with local, state, and national educational 
organizations. 

Section 3. A teacher’s own life should show that education does en- 
noble. 

Section 4. While not limiting his services by reason of small salary, 
the teacher should insist upon a salary scale suitable to his place in society. 

Section 5. The teacher should not exploit his school or himself by per- 
sonally inspired press notices or advertisements, or by other unprofessional 
means, and should avoid innuendo and criticism particularly of successors 
or predecessors. 

Section 6. The teacher should not apply for another position lor the 
sole purpose of forcing an increase in salary in his present position. Cor- 
respondingly, school officials should not pursue a policy of refusing to give 
deserved salary increases to their employees until offers from other school 
systems have forced them to do so. 

, Section 7. The teacher should not act as an agent, or accept a com- 
mission, royalty, or other reward, for books or supplies in the selection 
or purchase of which he can influence, or exercise the right of decision; 
nor should he accept a commission or other compensation for helping 
another teacher to secure a posidon. 

ARTICLE III — RELATIONS TO MEMBERS OF THE PROFESSION 

Section 1. A teacher should avoid unfavorable criticism of other teach- 
ers except such as is formally presented to a school official in the interests 
of the s^ool. It is also unprofessional to fail to report to duly constituted 
authority any matters which involve the best interests of the school. 
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SecQon 2. A teacher should not interfere between another teacher and 
a pupil in matters such as discipline or marking. 

Section 3. There should be co-operation between administrators and 
classroom teachers, founded upon sympathy for each other’s point of 
vievy and recognition of the administrator’s right to leadership and the 
teacher s right to seltexpression. Both teachers and administrators should 
observe professional courtesy by transacting official business with the 
properly designated person next in rank. 


Section 4. The teacher should not apply for a specific position unless 
a vacancy eiusts. Unless the rules of the school otherwise prescribe, he ' 
should apply for a teaching position to the chief executive. He should 
not knowingly underbid a rival in order to secure a position; neither 
should he knowingly underbid a salary schedule. 

Section 5. Qualification should be the sole determining factor in ap- 
pomtment and promotion. School officials should encourage and cart 
fully nurture the professional growth of worthy teachers by recommend- 
ing promotion, either in their own school or in other schools. For school 
officials to fail to recommend a worthy teacher for another position because 
they do not desire to lose his services is unethical. 

Section 6. Testimonials regarding a teacher should be frank, candid, 
and confidential. 

Section 7. A contract, once signed, should be faithfully adhered to 
until It IS dissolved by mutual consent. In case of emergency, the thought- 
ful consideration which business sanction demands should be given by 
both parties to the contract. “ ^ 

Section 8. Due notification should be given by school officials and 
teachers in case a change in position is to be madCi^ 


The Committee of the National education Association urges the 
teachers organization of each state to establish a committee on pro- 
fessional ethics if they have not already done so. The state commit- 
tee will have the duty of interpreting the code, investigating reported 
violations of the code, and crystalhzing sentiment in support of the 
code. Any person accused of a violation should have an opportunity 
to defend himself. It is suggested that the findings of the committee 
be published in the journal of the state organization in such a form 
that identification is not disclosed. In this way practice cases may 
be built up for future guidance. 

*'rAe Ethics of the Teaching Profession, pp. 4-6. 
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To comment upon the ethical significance of each section of the 
code is not possible in the space available. We shall, however, com- 
ment briefly upon some of the more important questions which are 
raised. The various sections of the code arc intended to point out 
the general direction in which ethical conduct is to be found. Inter- 
pretation and application will be a continuous process. 

The first and highest obligation of a member of the teaching pro- 
fession is to his pupils. This principle is stated in various state codes 
but is lacking, in explicit form, in the national code. The develop- 
ment of the personality and skills of the child along the lines for 
which he appears to be best fitted to serve his community and age 
seems to be the ideal. If this is true, then courses, grades, and methods 
are secondary or arc merely means to that end. Really to place the 
personality of the child first would probably require many changes 
in our educational set-up. 

While the teacher “should exercise his full rights as a citizen," as 
stated in section 1 of Article I, very few teachers may become active 
in political life or run for oflice without incurring some animosity 
from members of the board or of the community. To engage actively 
in politics will make it exceedingly difficult for him to “avoid con- 
troversies which may tend to decrease his value as a teacher." One 
small town of which we know has a superintendent of schools who 
is also the mayor. In small communities where party politics do not 
play an important part and where the demands of office are light, 
such a combination of interests may be possible. The teacher must 
keep in mind, however, that the interests of his pupils must not be 
sacrificed. In the majority of cases the acceptance of public office 
will make it advisable for the teacher to resign his position. 

The guarding of confidential information is as necessary for the 
teacher as for the doctor or the minister. To divulge such informa- 
tion leads to a loss of confidence and respect and is the cause of con- 
siderable bitterness. Consequendy, teachers must exercise care in 
keeping confidences, in refusing to discuss the weaknesses of one 
student in the presence of another, and in refusing to tell jokes based 
upon the mistakes or weaknesses of their pupils. 

Why should the teacher “not tutor pupils of his classes for pay?” 
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There are cases where a student has been absent for some time, needs 
tutoring in one or more subjects in order to catch up with the class, 
and is willing and able to pay for such extra time. In such cases it 
appears unfair to burden a teacher with such extra work without 
compensation. The practice, however, if permitted, leads to abuses, 
real or imagined. If teachers permit the practice of tutoring their own 
pupils for pay, they leave themselves open to the criticism of mer- 
cenary motives whenever a pupil fails in a course or test or is warned 
of failure. 

Diligence in maintaining his efficiency and teaching skill is an 
obligation which the teacher cannot ignore except at grave peril to 
himself and to his pupils. Professional advancement is second only 
to his obligation to place first the interest of his pupils. In fact, he 
cannot serve the best interests of his pupils unless he is also growing. 
The teacher as well as the pupil must grow in knowledge, in breadth 
of vision, and in skill. To this end, as the code makes clear, he should 
support professional organizations, and he should keep in touch with 
current literature and new ideas and methods. Teaching, for him, 
must be regarded as a life work and not merely as a stepping stone to 
some other occupation. 

"Gossiping about and criticizing other teachers" and “slurring the 
profession" came first in the unethical practices listed earlier in the 
chapter. It was natural, therefore, that a section of the code should 
deal with “unfavorable criticism of other teachers." When such 
criticism is voiced in the community at large or before pupils, it tends 
to lower the standing of the teachers concerned and to cast reflection 
upon the profession as a whole. It is reasonable to require that such 
criticism, if needed in the interests of the school, should be presented 
to the proper school oflicials. Only if such procedure fails to lead to 
the elimination of grave abuses which are undermining the efficiency 
of the school is the teacher justified in appealing to the larger com- 
munity to assist in remedying the abuses. 

The statement that “a contract, once signed, should be faithfully 
adhered to until it is dissolved by mutual consent" needs some 
elaboration. This obligation protects both the teacher and the com- 
munity, and there is just protest when one party breaks the contract 
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during the course of the year’s work, except under unusual condi- 
tions. In some communities, however, it is not considered unethical 
to break the contract if work has not actually begun. A school board 
usually feels that to force a teacher to remain against his will, or to 
prevent him from accepting a more responsible position is not a good 
policy. Professor C. F. Taeusch takes the position that “any teacher 
receiving a salary less than the average prevailing in the community 
is justified ethically in accepting a position elsewhere, provided one 
month’s notice is given the principal or superintendent.” ® There is 
need for a more general understanding upon such questions. 

Problems Facing the Teaching Profession 

The problem of maintaining freedom of thought and of speech 
in an age that is witnessing a swing toward autocracy is of vital im- 
portance both for the teacher and for human destiny. In the past, 
states, communities, and special groups have sought to dictate to the 
teacher what he shall think and teach. How is education to be kept 
free from the influence of pressure groups ? 

Teachers must insist upon their right to freedom of investigation 
and to freedom in the exposition of their own subjects. While in- 
sisting that teachers are the best judges of truth in the fields in which 
they have special training, a teacher should not claim as his right the 
privilege of discussing with his pupils in the classroom controversial 
topics outside his own field. Outside the classroom the teacher should 
have the same right of expression as do other citizens. 

In the. second place, the teacher should demand for his pupil the 
freedom to grow and to develop his own personality. The develop- 
ment of intelligent understanding and the power of self-direction are 
among the central aims in education. The person who is forced to 
accept without question the ideas of another is not likely to develop 
the capacity to grow. The moral autonomy of each person is a 
basic value which should be cultivated and not warped by the edu- 
cational process. In the past teachers have too frequently served as 
exponents of the status quo instead of the development of a culture 

*Carl F. Taeusch, Professional and Business Mthics, Henry Holt and Company, 
Inc., 1926, p. 163. 
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more adapted to the needs of expanding personality. An education 
that is authoritarian will discourage independence of thought and 
encourage passive acceptance; it will not prepare growing minds to 
face constructively the problems of a changing society. 

Ethics and the College Student 

In college, as elsewhere, we find persons who are upright and 
persons who are morally lax. The main problem with the latter 
group is one of perverted vision rather than of wilful deviation from 
accepted standards. The college student is peculiarly susceptible to 
school spirit, to group standards, or to the consensus of opinion pre- 
vailing on the campus. His conduct in scholastic, social, and athletic 
activities is often a curious blend of personal ideals and habits on the 
one side and group conventions and traditions on the other side. 
Lack of a high ethical standard is usually most frequently seen in 
examinations, in the authorship of written work, in excuses given for 
neglect of duty, in the failure to make the best of the opportunity 
given by parents and school, and in athletic contests. 

A high sense of personal honor is one of the most important things 
that a student can develop. Administrators, faculties, and student 
groups have spent much time in considering the conditions most 
conducive to the development of a true and active “honor spirit” on 
the campuses. The problem is made more difficult by the attitudes 
which many students bring from the high school, by the general 
moral confusion of the age, and by elements within the college sys- 
tem itself, such as the undue emphasis upon grades in many institu- 
tions. 

A number of colleges and universities have “honor systems” of 
various kinds. These vary from the simple relations of mutual con- 
fidence between teachers and students, which may affect one depart- 
ment or an entire school, to the form where the student is responsible 
riot only for his own conduct but also for the conduct of others in 
that he is expected to report infractions of the code and assist in main- 
taining the code of honor. An intermediate form may require the 
student to sign a written pledge of adherence to the honor code, but 
does not make failure to report violations a case of dishonor. 
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Where the horror system is a success, as at the University o£ Vir- 
ginia, it has become a tradition ingrained in the lives of students and 
permeating the life of the institution. The effectiveness of the code 
depends upon keeping both students and faculty committed to it 
so that public opinion is a unit in its enforcement. 

Those who have observed the honor system under many different 
conditions tell us that it is the best or the worst thing for a student 
body. It may develop character, or where sentiment is not behind 
the plan and where violations are “winked at” or considered “smart," 
it may shelter hypocrisy and falsehood. Those who support an honor 
system say that it provides a greater opportunity for moral self- 
development and for the formation of habits of honesty. Those who 
oppose the system say that it is artificial and not in harmony with 
the conditions of everyday life where laws and regulations are en- 
forced, and that it prevents the development of a higher kind of 
honor that is indifferent to supervision or lack of supervision. 

Students occasionally object to the feature of some honor systems 
which requires students to report on their fellow students. In a 
number of schools where the honor system has been replaced by a 
proctor system, this feature has come in for the most severe criticism. 
Only a strong conviction that dishonesty is a serious offense, coupled 
with strong loyalty to the welfare of the school, is able to overbalance 
this revulsion against “tale bearing.” Where this conviction and this 
loyalty are absent or undeveloped, an honor code which requires re- 
porting is unlikely to succeed. 

A college by its methods of teaching, testing, marking, and grad- 
uating may tend to develop habits of pretense and evasion. Professor 
George A. Coe, discussing "By-Products of the College Classroom," 
says; 

A dominant classroom force is the marking system. Theoretically it 
is a means of ascertaining and recording certain facts; practically it is a 
system of motivation. . . . First, the student avoids revealing his igno- 
rance. He feels that he cannot afford to display the vacant places, even 
though displaying them be a condition of having them filled. The con- 
stant demand of the marking system is that he should make a show of 
what he knows, or at least remembers, not what he still lacks. Thus' 
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arises « desire to appear to Know. It is not invented by the students, and 
they must not be he d wholly responsible for the consequences; it i; the 
omnipresent drive of the officially invented and maintained system 
Outright dishonesty in tests follows, of course; for the system invites ■a;d 
rewards it. More than this, the system provides the means and the process 
whereby imtial honor, if it be there, is gradually undermined. . . . 

Cribbing, accordingly, is the joint product of professor and student- 
rather, since the professor is under pressure to work a pre-established svs- 
tem. It IS the joint product of the student and the college as a teachinjr 
entity. College officers who think they are engaged in education support 
and prolong a system that produces concealment, evasion, and lyin^« 


These are strong words. In their support, however, we might point 
out that a number of schools which have changed their educational 
procedure, so as to place less emphasis upon grades and more upon 
achievement, report a more wholesome attitude toward studies and 
courses on the part of students. 

The desire to learn, which is honor toward one’s own mind, needs 
to replace the desire to appear to know. Dean C. S. Boucher of the 
University of Chicago comparing the old plan and the new plan 
at that University says, ^ 


Under the old plan the term "student activities” was applied to athletics, 
socjal affairs, dramatics, publications— activities in which only students 
were primarily concerned; the pursuit of knowledge and scholarship was 
regarded as a facu ty activity.” one in which only faculty members were 
primarily concerned. Under the new plan, with students attending classes 
voluntarily and not under compulsion, with students asking for examina- 
tions, with students asking to have the library open longer hours, with 
students asking for the privilege of laboratory experience and training, 
with students asking for extra discussion group meetings, with students 
seeking more individual tutorial conferences with instructors than ever 
before in spite of knowing that the instructor awards neither course credit 
nor grade points, it seems that the pursuit of knowledge and scholarship 
IS becoming a major "student activity.” ^ 


'‘®y'P‘'oducts of the College Classroom,” in Am I GeUins an 
EdmMon? Personal Problem Series, No. 8, Association Press, 1929. ^ 

i "New Freedom and New Responsibilities in College," The Unit 

eersity of Chicago Magamne, Jan. 1933, pp. 117-118. 
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The ethical problems which arise in connection with student life 
are too numerous to discuss. We suggest that students read the fol- 
lowing code of ethics for college students, and then criticize and re- 
vise it so that it will apply more adequately to their local situation. 
The code is a student product arising out of a series of discussions 
in a course in ethics given at Denison University, a coeducational 
college of less than one thousand students. The social life of the 
school revolves largely around a group of fraternities and sororities. 

A Code of Ethics for College Students 

GENERAL STATEMENT 

1. The purpose of education is development, which includes intellec- 
tual, spiritual, social, and physical enrichment. While emphasis upon any 
one phase of life to the exclusion of others is undesirable, the primary 
purpose of a college is intellectual development; hence this should take 
precedence over social life, athletics, and mere grades. If a student iS not 
in college for this purpose, his position is ethically indefensible, since he 
is wasting both his own and others’ time and money. 

' 2. The college student should keep mentally alert and be open-minded 
and tolerant, not only in his studies and classes, but in following the 
affairs of the world at large. 

PERSONAL FACTORS 

1. A student should regard his personal honor as of supreme importance. 
He should avoid the philosophy that any means are justifiable to procure 
good grades. He should be honest and fair, during examinations as at 
all other times, to himself, to his fellow students, to his professors, and 
to the school. 

2. The student should be prompt in keeping appointments and in 
class attendance, since delays cause loss of time and inconvenience to 
others. Promptness in completing assigned work is important for one's 
own character and self-respect and is also essential for the efficient con- 
duct of a class. 

3. Students should remember that they represent a large investment of 
time and money, which only eflBcient public service will justify. Later 
on, human lives may depend upon thar knowledge and skill. 

, 4. The college student should, at all times and in every way in his 
power, keep physically fit, realizing that the best kind of creative living 
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is made possible by good health, 
be given to personal appearance. 


A reasonable amount of attention should 


INTER-STDDENT RELATIONSHIPS 

redize *= p„,po„ of ,„lo. aod " 

Where the duties and responsibilifis of officTcautrtheTnl^^^ 

r^, .hould o„ oSco, for "gSy 

of office. Laxness, rather than faithfulness, should lead to censur^ 

2. Rules set up by student associations or administrative orders should 
be respected and obeyed. A student is free to voice his opposition to such 
rules and to propose changes at any time. His only honorable courses of 
action are: (1) To obey a rule. (2) While obeyi^ the rule if he ,in 
siders It to be unwise or unjust, and of sufficient importance, 'to studyTs 
effect and to present relevant facts, and his own views, to the prop^ 
officers of the student association or to the administration of the s^chod 
and ask for a reconsideration of the rule. ( 3 ) To leave the schwl and 
register ^ an institution where he can be happy and retain S self 

*^>6 help is for the 

purpose of instructing or of clarifying the work. In no cLe should a 
student do another’s lesson where this merely relieves the other of work 
and prevents him from receiving tlie discipline and training which such 

I A student should recognize the value of a wide and deep circle of 
college friendships. He should not judge another student o/the basis 
of money or of clothes, nor let fraternity lines prejudice his opinion. Class 
fraternity, or sorority prejudice must be avoided. Individuals must be 
judged on the basis of personal and intrinsic worth alone. 

fraternities and sororities should be that of 
cordiality and frien^dly co-operation. A student should not speak dis- 
paragingly of another social group; especially should he refrain from 
telking to prospective students about otlier social groups in such a man- 
ner as to lower them in the eyes of the prospective student. To discrimi- 
nate against students because of membership or lack of membership in 
any social group is unethical. ‘ ■ ■, 
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STDDENTS AND EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 

1. A Student should take responsibilities and co-operate in his college or 
class activities in so far as these do not jeopardize his scholastic advance- 
ment. If he accepts responsibility or membership in a group, he should 
contribute to it the best of his ability. 

2. A student should not accept more employment or “student aid” than 
he can adequately handle along with his studies and extra-curricular ac- 
tivities. He must be thoroughly honest in recording his time. 

3. Students should not accept “student aid” if they do not need such 
financial help, especially if another person who needs the help is thereby 
deprived of it. 

4. Where scholarships and fellowships are granted on the basis of 
need, and are not merely a recognition of superior scholarship, a student 
who does not need such help should refrain from applying for it. 

5. A student should maintain a high ideal of sportsmanship at athletic 
contests, whether as a spectator or as a participant, realizing that clean 
sport and fair play are more imporunt than victories. The decision of 
referees should be respected by players and by spectators. 

6. A student should not play politics in school afiairs. Organizations 
and teams should be free from group politics. 

STUDENTS AND THE UNIVERSITY (INCLUDING FACULTY AND ADMINISTRATION) 

1. A Student should be courteous and respectful to members of the 
faculty and regard them as fellow-students and advisers. He should, 
however, have and exercise the right of free thought and open discussion 
in and out of the class room. 

2. When choosing a course, the subject matter of the course and his 
own immediate or future need of it should be a student's first considera- 
tion, not the fact that it is considered “a snap” or that he may be able to 
make good grades in it. 

3. College property, laboratory equipment, and library books should 
be handled with the same care that he would give to his own property, 
Since he is only one of many who may need such books and material, 
regulations regarding their use should be rigidly observed. 

4. The student should refrain from destructive criticism, but he may 
make any necessary constructive criticism to the responsible parties. He 
should not criticize the school or its members in public unless real 
grievances continue which private criticism and discussions have failed 
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to remedy. He should keep the welfare of the school always in mind, 
and neither by word nor by act reflect upon the good character and 
high standing of the college. 


5. Efforts should be made to cultivate a relationship of mutual friendli- 
ness be^een students and members of the faculty. 

QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 

business man sends a letter of inquiry to a teacher. He wishes to 
learn the qualilications of a certain senior who is applying for a posi- 
tion. The boy in question has been known to cheat, but he possesses 
a number of admirable qualities. The position is a good one and 
offers a splendid opportunity for the boy. Should the teacher men- 


tion the cheating in his letter and perhaps decrease the boy’s oppor- 
turuty of getting the position, or should he disregard the cheating and 
stress the admirable qualities? 


2. Comment upon the following incident, indicating whether you ap- 
prove the method used to break the contract. A contract signed May I 
was terminated by the following letter written June 17; 

“Dear Sir: 


“Due to an offer, with a larger salary, and within fifteen miles of 
my home, I am resigning the position as second-grade teacher in your 
schools. 


“I regret very much to do this, but I find, because of this opportunity 
for me to be so near my borne I cannot let it go by. I am sure you, 
as a school man, can see my point of view. I hope this will not incon- 
venience you too much and that you will have the best of success in 
securing a teacher in my place.” Quoted in A. R. Brubacher, Teach- 
ing: Profession and Practice, p. 250, 

3. When the State of Massachusetts passed a law requiring all teachers 
in the state to take the oath of allegiance, such as is required of offi- 
cials, of the state, certain professors at Harvard University, and other 
institutions protested vigorously. They objected because of the fact 
that teachers were singled out from other groups, and because such 
loyalty oaths seemed to be veiled attempts to control teachers, and to 
transfer to officials appointed by partisan governors a responsibility, 
which has constitutionally resided in non-political quarters. What do 
you think of teachers' loyalty oaths? Do you think that a teacher 
should take the oath to hold his position if he feels that such oaths are 


wrong? 
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4. Certain states have laws requiring, or permitting school boards to re- 
quire, students to salute the flag. Some children have refused because 
the religious sect to which they belong does not permit a salute to 
any flag. They have been expelled, in a number of cases, rather than 
permitted to continue in school as "conscientious objectors.” What do 
you think of the law requiring students to salute the flag? Do you 
think that oflScials have any justification in withholding education 
from those who refuse to comply? 

\/5, A student unable to attend die Home-coming football game at his 
college offered his student activity ticket, intended for students only, 
to one of the recent alumni of the college who was anxious to see the 
game. He was glad to get the ticket and went to the game. Since 
he was not known by the ticket collector at the gate, he entered as a 
student who had paid the fee for the ticket. Comment upon the 
conduct of the student, and of the alumnus. 

6. A football coach, who is having difficulty in getting all of his squad 
to abide by the rule against smoking during the season, finally an- 
nounces that he will remove from the team any player whom he 
catches smoking. Soon afterwards he finds one of his star players 
smoking a cigarette. If he drops him from the team, he will un- 
doubtedly lose one or two, if not more, of the games on the schedule 
yet to be played. Should the coach drop the player, lose the games, 
and incur hostility from the various groups that want the team to win, 
or should he overlook his threat or promise? What, in your opinion, 
should the coach do, and why? 
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Chapter XXI 


THE ETHICAL STANDARDS OF BUSINESS 


Some of the most serious moral problems of our time are those con- 
nected with business and industry. A complex industrial civilization 
has developed with such amazing rapidity that our ethical standards 
and ways of thinking have not been able to keep pace. 

A Changing Industrial System 

One hundred years ago, in most parts of the United States, the 
isolated homesteads and cross-road villages were very largely in- 
dependent. Men gained their living chiefly by hunting, fishing, cattle 
raising, or tilling the soil. The industrial pursuits were carried on 
under what we know as the domestic or handicraft system. Charac- 
teristic of this period was the fact that work was done in the home 
or in a shop nearby, that men had ready access to raw material, 
that there was an intimate personal type of relationship, that men 
owned their tools which were simple, that they made articles for use, 
that they worked on an entire process and then usually sold the 
product of their labor to someone whom they knew. 

With the spread of the industrial revolution and the growth of the 
factory system, each of the above characteristics was slowly changed. 
Men worked in factories as hired labor, there was no ready access to 
raw material, relations within industry became more and more im- 
personal, machines were expensive and elaborate and owned by the 
employer, articles were made for profit under conditions of increas- 
ing specialization, and then sold to distant buyers. 

Since the middle of the nineteenth century the rapid development 
of' banking and credit, the establishment of limited liability in joint- 
stock corporations, the separation of ownership and management, 
and ever greater technological advance and concentration have mul- 
tiplied our social, economic, and political problems. 
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During the nineteenth century most business men accepted the 
theory of individualism or laissez faire. This social philosophy which 
arose during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries demanded the 
minimum interference by the government in economic and social 
affairs: Business men resented any attempt on the part of society to 
interfere with what they regarded as their right to make money as 
they saw fit. Government should restrict itself to keeping peace and 
order, and should let natural laws, such as the law of free competition 
and the law of supply and demand, reign supreme. 

The doctrine of laissez faire was in part a reaction against the ex- 
cessive and irritating restrictions placed on trade and business by the 
grasping monarchs of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
Some of these restrictions were relics of the guild system and even of 
feudal days. Not only business, but the free movement of labor, had 
been hindered. Another cause was the doctrine of “natural law" and 
"natural rights,” held so strongly during the eighteenth century, 
Men believed that there were natural laws which, if left to them- 
selves, would work for the best interests of all, and that nature would 
regulate wages, prices, supply and demand in the most equitable way. 
During the latter part of the nineteenth century this belief expressed 
itself in. the biological form of the doctrine of natural selection and 
the survival of the fittest. In the United States, especially, individual- 
ism was strengthened by pioneer conditions. As settlers moved west- 
ward and faced hostile Indians and the obstacles of nature, they 
could not be bound by plans or regulations. Individualism probably 
was the best means of conquering a rugged continent. An increasing 
number of persons, however, are questioning its adequacy to deal 
with the problems of the intricate industrial mechanism of the 
twentieth century. The philosophy of the days of the oxcart may 
be inadequate for the days of automobiles and airplanes. 

. Two movements or trends are in evidence today. One is the at- 
tempt on the part of our business and industrial leaders to control 
the mechanism from within through self-regulation. The other is an 
attack upon certain features of the industrial system itself and an at- 
tanpt on the part of society to regulate business and to take some 
functions outside the realm of private business. In this chapter we 
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shall consider the attempt by business men to set their own house in 
order through the setting up of codes or standards of correct prac- 
tice. Business men are coming to see that unless they establish high 
ethical standards for business, society is almost certain to set up regu- 
latory measures or even to take more functions out of the hands of 
men in private business. 

Development of Business Ethics 

The business man of earlier days was likely to operate on the 
policy of caveat emptor— let the buyer beware. Business was busi- 
ness, and he was “not in business for his health." He might have 
two ways of dealing — one for the people he knew and with whom 
he expected to conduct future business, and another for the stranger 
who would probably not come his way again. He must tell the truth 
to his regular customers or they would patronize a rival in the future, 
and a rival was regarded as an enemy to be distrusted. The merchant 
felt that he had a right to ask any price that he pleased. Was not the 
business his own and did he not own the articles ? He might ask a 
big price in the beginning and then reduce it if there was a chance 
that he would lose the sale otherwise. Business proceeded on the 
theory that the man who was purchasing was expected to take care 
of himself in the transaction. 

In contrast to the above, the business man of today is more likely 
to operate on the slogan "the customer is always right,” or at least 
on a money-back guarantee if the article is not as specified. Reputable 
firms operate on a one-price policy and aim at truth in advertising. 

Since the beginning of the century there has been a constant de- 
mand on the part of enlightened business leaders and of the public 
for an improvement in business standards. This movement has ex- 
pressed itself in such diverse ways as Theodore Roosevelt’s campaign 
against corruption, the emphasis upon the “social gospel” in Ae 
churches, and in the devebpment of hundreds of codes of ethics for 
business and professional groups. 

The American “trade association” represents the voluntary regula- 
tion of an industry from within. It is an organization of business 
men or employers and is to be clearly distinguished from the trade 
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union which is an association of workers. Business men, throuffh 
their trade associations, are attempting to elevate and to standardize 
their practices just as they are also attempting to standardize terms 
forms of contract, products, and the like. Hundreds of codes of ethics 
have been adopted by trade associations and other groups of business 
men. Two organizations have been especially active in promoting 
the movements for higher ethical standards and practices-Rotary 
International and the Chamber of Commerce of the United States of 
America. 


In 1910 the National Association of Rotary Clubs was formed and 
the prMident appointed a committee on business methods whose task 

moi in business. During the years 

1921-23, in the post-war period when business standards were at a 
lovv ebb, Rotarians were urged to use their influence as members of 
their trade associations to secure the adoption of a written code of 
correct business practices, or to improve existing codes. By 1924 
fifty-one trade associations had written and adopted codes, and s jn c f 
that time the number has grown rapidly. 

Up until 1921 many of the codes were high-sounding phrases and 
business platitudes, so indefinite and general that they had little prac- 
tical significance. They were, however, steps in the right direction, 
and they tended to prepare men’s minds for more specific codes of 
standards of correct practice. 


Rotary International in its pamphlet, “Codes of Standards of Cor- 
rect Practice, ’ points out and illustrates six unsatisfactory types of 
written codes. They are: (1) The old type which was made up of 
general statements of ethical conduct in business. To advocate a 
&ue spirit of justice does not tell the person in doubt what to do 
(2) Codes of the creedal or pledge type. To pledge oneself “to truth,' 
justice, and courage” may leave one’s views and practices un- 
changed. (3) Statements of general business principles. To give 
equitable consideration” to “capital, management, employees, and 
the public. ’ (4) Selfish or self-interest codes. Principles contrary to 
public welfare are out of place in a code of ethics. (5) The resolution 
type of code. Resolutions passed at different conventions cannot be 

*See Edgar L. Heprmance, TAf StAics of Business, Harper and Brothers, 1926, 
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kept in mind for the guidance of actual practice. (6) Codes which 
are not complete in the sense that they omit one or more of the im- 
portant trade or craft relationships, such as that between employer 
and employee. 

Rotary’s Framework for an Adequate Code 

An adequate code, according to Rotary, covers five and possibly 
six principal business relationships, 

(a) The relationship between employer and employee, (b) The crafts- 
man’s relationship with those from whom he makes purchases, (c) The 
craftsman’s relationship with his Mow-craftsmen, (d) Tlie craftsman's 
relationship with the general public and with the government, (e) The 
craftsman’s relationship with his patrons and prospective customers. 

Certain businesses have an additional relationship with an interlocking 
profession, as for example, the druggist with the doctor, the builder with 
the architect. In such crafts, there are six relationships necessary in the 
adequate code.^ 

In order to guide trade associations in the formation of adequate 
codes, Rotary International has prepared a skeleton code which gives 
the framework, topics to be considered, etc. It is hoped that this will 
prevent serious omissions and that the building of national codes 
around a fairly uniform plan will facilitate the drafting of composite 
codes at some later date when an international code for each craft may 
be possible. Such a development would help to eliminate misunder- 
standings between the citizens of different nations and be a force in 
fostering international peace and good will. The suggested skeleton 
code is as follows: 

A preamble stating the exact tide of the craft for whose guidance the 
code is written, the qualifications for membership, and the personal 
character qualifications of the proprietor or executive officer, if it be a 
corporation. 

Section I. The Relationship of Employer and Employee. 

The rules of conduct under this section cover methods of employment, 
assimilation of new employees, opportunides for advancement, training, 

"Pamphlet entitled “Codes of Standards of Correct Practice," Rotary International 
(2U W- Wacker Drive, Chicago), 1931, p. 2?, 
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permanency of occupation, working conditions, discharge from service, 
disputes, recreational facilities, etc. 

Section 2, The Craftsman’s Relationship with those from whom he makes 
purchases. 

The rules of conduct under this section include treatment of salesmen 
(audience, interviews, truthful statements of facts, etc.), purchasing 
methods, conditions of purchase, containers, f.o.b. delivery, quality pur- 
chases, etc. 

Section 5. The Craftsman’s Relationship with his Fellow-Craftsmen. 

The rules of conduct under this action deal with co-operation, unfair 
practices, provisions which work for the benefit of each and all in the 
craft, etc. (Note: the rules under this section must not be written in the 
narrow spirit of craft clannishness, which seeks only mutual self-interest.) 

Section 4. The Craftsman’s Relationship with professional men whose 
professions are interlocked with the craft (such as druggists with physi- 
cians, builders with architects, etc.). 

The rules of conduct under this section are quite technical in character, 
but are necessary to the code. Professional codes should include similar 
rules of conduct, so that the reciprocal relations of the professional crafts- 
man with the business craftsman are covered. 

Section 5. The Craftsman’s Relationship with the public in general and 
with the government. 

The rules of conduct under this section cover the maintenance and 
observance of local, state, and federal laws, public service, and participa- 
tion in community betterment movements (civic, charitable, and philan- 
thropic). 

Section 6. The Craftsman’s Relationship with his customers or clients. 

The rales of conduct under this section deal with advertising methods, 
quality of goods, delivery, physical equipment of the plant, etc.; and the 
iinutbiVal practices of substitution, adulteration, etc. 

Section 7. The Making and Executing of Contracts, with special refer- 
ence to specifications. 

This is included as a special heading not only because of its impor- 
tance, but to avoid splitting the topic in its phases under six previous 
sections. The rules of conduct under this section specifically define the 
making and executing of contracts, and the framing of specifications, so 
that all parties to the contract are mutually benefited. 
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Section 8. Wrong Practices. 

The rules of conduct under this section are general rules of conduct 
which cannot be included logically elsewhere, particularly rules of con- 
duct seeking the elimination of commercial bribery (commonly called 

A concluding section, or reartvord, placing an obligation on all members 
of the craft to a fearless and faithful performance of the duties prescribed, 
and required observance of the code by those who desire to continue 
membership in the association.^ 

Activities of the Chamber of Commerce 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United States has also en- 
couraged business men to give more attention to elevating the 
standards and practices of business. A resolution passed in 1924 stated 
that “the function of business is to provide for the material needs of 
mankind, and to increase the wealth of the world and the value and 
happiness of life.” ^ During the same year fifteen Principles of Busi- 
ness Conduct were set forth in part to codify the habits and standards 
already in existence and to aid and guide in constructing a practical, 
ethical business platform. As will be seen below, the statements are 
general and somewhat vague. They do, however, represent a step 
in advance and point out the direction toward which more specific 

instructions should go. 

® I. 

The Foundation of business is confidence, which springs from in- 
tegrity, fair dealing, efficient service, and mutual benefit. 

11 . 

The Reward of business for service rendered is a fair profit plus 
a safe reserve, commensurate with risks involved and foresight exer- 
cised. 

m. 

Equitable Consideration is due in business alike to capital, manage- 
ment, employees, and the public. 

3 "Codes o£ Standards o£ Correct Practice," op. cit. pp. 29-30. 

^Pamphlet entitled "Principles o£ Business Conduct,” a resolution passed at the 
Twelfth Annual Meeting of the Chamber oC Commerce of the United States at 
Cleveland, Ohio, May 8, 1924, 
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IV. 

Knowledge — thorough and specific — and unceasing study of the facts 
and forces affecting a business enterprise are essential to a lasting indi- 
vidual success and to efficient service to the public. 

V. 

Permanency and continuity of service are basic aims of business, that 
knowledge gained may be fully utilized, confidence established, and 
efficiency increased. 

VI. 

Obligations to itself and society prompt business unceasingly to strive 
toward continuity of operation, bettering conditions of employment, 
and increasing the efficiency and opportunities of individual employees. 

VII. 

Contracts and undertakings, written or oral, are to be performed 
in letter and in spirit. Changed conditions do not justify their cancella- 
tion without mutual consent. 

VIII. 

Representation of goods and services should be truthfully made and 
scrupulously fulfilled. 

IX. 

Waste in any form — of capital, labor, services, materials, or natural 
resources — is intolerable, and constant effort will be made toward its 
elimination. 

X. 

Excesses of every nature — inflation of credit, over-expansion, over- 
buying, over-stimulation of sales — which create artificial conditions and 
produce crises and depressions are condemned. 

XI. 

Unfair Competition, embracing all acts characterized by bad faith, 
deception, fraud, or oppression, including commercial bribery, is wasteful, 
despicable, and a public wrong. Business will rely for its success on the 
excellence of its own service. 

XII. 

Controversies will, where possible, be adjusted by voluntary agreement 
or impartial arbitration. 
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XIII. 

Corporate Forms do not absolve from or alter the moral obligations of 
individuals. Responsibilities will be as courageously and conscientiously 
discharged by those acting in representative capacities as when acting for 
themselves. 

Lawful Co-operation among business men and in useful business 
organizations in support of these principles of business conduct is 
commended. 

A V • 

Business should render restrictive legislation unnecessary through so 
conducting itself as to deserve and inspire public confidence.® 

Value of Written Codes for Trade Associations 

Why have codes of conduct been written by several hundred trade 
associations and other groups? Business life today is exceedingly 
complex. Each new specialty and each new relationship adds to the 
difficulties of maintaining correct standards, and of knowing which 
business practices are right and which arc wrong. If there is a clear- 
cut statement representing the best minds of the members of the 
group, it is a definite aid in helping men to act honorably. An 
individual knows what is expected of him, and what he may reason- 
ably expect of others. Even though a man earnestly desires to do 
the right thing, that desire in itself does not guarantee that he will 
do the right and wise thing. The practices of conscientious men 
vary widely. The written code, if sufficiently specific, and if it repre- 
sents the mature judgment of the group, replaces the caprices of 
individual judgments with consistent ethical standards. 

Some trade associations which do not as yet have written codes say 
that they have a “gentlemen’s agreement” to maintain high ethical 
standards, others state that they accept the Golden Rule as a sufficient 
guide. The difficulty, however, is that the individual needs guidance 
as to what is honorable conduct in specific simations or as to just 
what the Golden Rule means when applied. If each individual does 
what he wishes others to do in dealing with him, there may still be 
a confusion of practices since individual wishes vary. 

^“Principles o{ Business Conduct," op, eit. 
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Written codes ordinarily deal only with those problems about 
which there is or may be an honest difference of opinion. They dp 
not attempt to duplicate the general moral code, nor to condemn 
ordinary intentional dishonesty. They help a man who wants to do 
the right act to know what that right act is in the particular situation. 

From Principles to Practice 

When we turn from the ethical codes which trade associations have 
set up, to the actual practices of business men, what do we find } There 
is a considerable degree of agreement on the part of students of busi- 
ness ethics that the business man has not applied his ethical ideals in 
his business practices as fully as might be desired and ejfpectcd. 

Most business men are quite frankly motivated by the desire to 
make money. Consequently, they have tolerated practices which 
forward that end even though those practices have tended to exploit 
the public. In recent scandals involving both political and business 
leaders, such as the Teapot Dome episode, the guilty public officials 
were ousted in disgrace whereas the business men continued to retain 
their positions. Business men scorned the governmental investigating 
committees rather than the officials and practices which were ex- 
posed. Business men have permitted to continue a great many prac- 
tices which the moralist must condemn. One observer says, “If 
private corporate management were subject to the same scrutiny and 
publicity as community management, the scandals would shock the 
nation.” “ 

The general public has found it difficult to understand why busi- 
ness organizations have contested so bitterly the passage of the pure- 
food laws and other regulatory and social legislation. Such actions 
on the part of business men have led some of their more bitter critics 
to refer to modern business as “a conspiracy against the public in- 
terest.” One critic says: 

But while their code proclaims undying devotion to their country and 
their flag, they are frequently engaged, while sitting around those tables, 
in discussing how they can circumvent their country’s laws and squeeze 
more profits out of their countrymen. Many of these sweet, ethical love 

•J. T. Flynn, “Business and Ethics," Vomm LXXX (1928), p. 542. 
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feasts around the table have kept the Federal Trade Commission, the 
utility commissions, the grand juries, district attorneys, and other agencies 
busy protecting the public from the glorious consequences of the newer 
ethics.’ 

The same writer goes on to say. 

When the great corporation official who exploits his corporation is 
written down by business men as a grafter, like the public official who 
exploits his city and country, then there will be some excuse for boasting 
of the “morals of modern business.” * 

The unethical practices with which the business man must deal 
include the following: bribery, called the greatest curse of modern 
business and often put in the form of presents, commissions, checks 
in the mail, and even trips to Europe; adulteration; misbranding; 
misrepresentation in advertising; disparaging competitors and hiring 
employees away from them; breaking contracts; profiteering, and 
the like. 

An examination of the bulletin, Notices of Judgment Under the 
Food and Drugs Act, of the Food and Drug Administration of the 
United States Department of Agriculture will disclose the details of 
a large number of cases of adulteration and misbranding of foods 
and drugs. In most cases a fine or a decree of condemnation and 
forfeiture was imposed by the court. 

The codes of ethics which have been accepted among business 
groups have given more attention to the relations among competitors, 
and it is in this field that the greatest changes have taken place. If 
this docs not mean merely getting together to make the public pay, 
then it registers a step in advance. Undoubtedly there is room for a 
great improvement in relationships between business and laboring 
groups, and in the development of a sense of social responsibility 
where the interests of the consumer arc at stake. One weakness of 
this attempt to elevate the practices of business men is that there is 
no guarantee that trade associations will act in the public interest. 
On the other hand, the growth and complexity of modern indus- 

’Flynn, op. cil., pp, 541-S'42. 
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try, and especially of our financial and credit mechanism is an indica- 
tion of a widespread standard of integrity. The “Truth-in-Advertis- 
ing” movement carried on by the Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World, and the work of the Better Business Bureaus have done con- 
siderable in the way of raising standards of practice. Good will and 
confidence are essential elements in the whole scheme of business 
activity as conducted today. 

Enforcement of Business Coses 

Is it desirable and possible for business men to use any methods 
of enforcement of their codes ? In the past the only sanctions widely 
used have been the business man’s own desire or conscience and the 
pressure of public opinion. Yet if business men are not to be rigidly 
controlled by law, they must regulate their own businesses. 

Each trade association might well set up a standing committee on 
business ethics and practices. Such a committee could receive com- 
plaints both from members and from the customers of members, in- 
vestigate these complaints, and recommend action where necessary. 
The collection of cases which have presented actual problems for 
business men, together with their analysis, explanation, and adjudi- 
cation by a competent committee, would provide for a cumuktivc 
set of precedents. Such material would be’ an invaluable aid in deal- 
ing with new cases or problems. Today the business groups which 
make any effort at enforcement are in the minority. The codes are 
“explanatory and illustrative, but not administrative.” * The business 
man dislikes mandatory rules, especially sanctions which subject him 
to penalties. He relies more upon public opinion and the establish- 
ment of inner control. 

Each person may do something to help improve business standards 
and practices. Each citizen exerts not only political influence, but 
also some economic power. If he is careful to purchase merchandise 
made and sold under fair and honorable principles and conditions, 
he will help raise the ethical standards of business. The problem for 
the consumer is how to find out what merchandise is of high quality 
and made under fair conditions. A beginning is being made, since 

•Taeusch, Proiessional and Business Ethics, pp. 263f£. 
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some information is available from such organizations as Consumers’ 
Research, Consumers’ Union of the United States, Consumers’ 
League, and Co-operative Distributors. Professor Heermance says. 

To know the codes of ethics of the tradesmen and professional men 
with whom you are dealing, to know what you as customer or client 
have a right to expect of them, to hold them to their standard, to lend 
them your support in putting down unethical practices, to follow those 
standards yourself in your dealings with them — will help to build up the 
community sentiment which is the basis of all social ethics.^ 

QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 

1. Write a brief report upon the “codes of fair competition” and the 
“code authorities” set up under the National Industrial Recovery 
Administration. These interesting experiments, while different from 
the efforts on the part of a group to establish higher standards for 
itself, represented attempts on the part of the government to bring 
together representatives of conflicting interests for the purpose of 
formulating a fairer code of competition. 

2. John Robbins, after working for three months as supervisor of a 
specialized process in a knitting mill, is refused more salary. The 
superintendent took the ground that his first month was really a train- 
ing period at the expense of the company and that they could not give 
a raise so soon. Shortly after this John stops after work at the office 
of a competing mill where his friend is employed. This mill needs an 
additional supervisor and John is offered the position at a substantial 
increase in salary. The situation involves John and his wife, his super- 
intendent, the official in the competing mill, and also his fellow em- 
ployees. Here are rival claims and the possibility of ill feeling. What 
should be done? Business and Ideals, The Inquiry, 129 East 52nd St., 
New York City. For discussion of the problem involved in the above 
case, see pp. 12-22. 

The following cases are quoted from E. W. Lord, The Fundawtentals 
of Business Ethics, The Ronald Press Company, pp. 175, 181, 187. 

3. " ‘Mocha and Java’ is a trade name of a high-grade coffee, presumably 
imported from the East Indies. A coffee importer sells a mixture of 
Santos and Colombian coffees — grades costing much less and usually 
considered less desirable — ^under the name ‘M. and J. Coffee.’ The 

^"Edgai L. Heermance, The Ethics of Business, Harper and Brothers, 192fi, p. 218, 
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price asked is less than that of Mocha and Java, but considerably above 
that for Santos and Colombian. Is it ethical?” 

4. “In an eastern city building contractors have a secret organization. 
When an architect asks for bids, the contractors agree among them- 
selves which one of their number shall get the award and fix the 
amount of his bid at a figure high enough to assure a large profit. The 
others present bids just enough liigher to make it appear that they are 
competing. In this way the contractors are able to divide the business 
proportionately among themselves and to avoid loss through under- 
bidding. Comment on the ethical points involved.” 

5. “The Primo Pen Company, manufacturers of fountain pens, puts out 
pens priced on the label at fictitious figures, far above cost, thus mak- 
ing possible apparent great reductions. A retailer handling these pens 
advertises ‘Five dollar pens at $1.25.’ At $1.25 the pen is fair value. 
Can the transaction be defended.?” 

6. “The Boreas Milling Company alls common corn meal, packed in 
two-pound cartons labeled ‘Mazatone,’ as a breakfast cereal. The 
meal, which is worth about two cents a pound in bulk, in this guise is 
sold for five cents a pound. Comment on the ethical aspects of the 
business.” 
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Chapter XXIl 


MORAL PROBLEMS OF INDUSTRIAL SOCIETY 


In the previous chapter we pointed out the attempt on the part of 
business men to raise the standard of practice in business. Business 
men usually assume that the system itself is satisfactory and that all 
that is necessary is to eliminate certain abuses or evil practices. In 
the present chapter we shall consider certain ethical problems re- 
garding the industrial system itself. 

We live in a commercial or industrial civilization. Just as medieval 
society built cathedrals and stressed salvation, so our modern society 
builds factories and stresses profits. Capitalism is that doctrine which 
emphasizes the private ownership of the instruments of production, 
distribution, and exchange, and operates them under a system of 
open competition and individual initiative for private profit, with a 
minimum of governmental interference. 

Criticisms of the Industrial Order 

An examination of recent literature, as well as conversations with 
widely separated groups in modern society, will convince one that 
there is widespread dissatisfaction with present social and industrial 
conditions. A few of the main criticisms directed against the present 
industrial order from an ethical point of view will be considered. 

'Extreme and Unfair Inequality 

When the writers of the Declaration of Independence declared that 
“all men are created equal,” they were not stating a fact but a moral 
ideal. During recent centuries there has been a tremendous drive 
toward greater equality and toward the elimination of artificial and 
unfair inequalities. In the past we have seen this movement break 
down barriers of race and class distinctions, such as property quali- 
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fications, religion, and sex. The struggles for civil and politiaal 
equality, the fight for emancipation of the slaves, and the woman 
suffrage movement have been parts of the drive toward greater free- 
dom and equality. Today men are complaining of the inequalities 
in connection with wealth, power, risks, and work. 

(1) The Inequality of Wealth. The ownership of the great wealth 
produced by industrial nations is highly concentrated, so that 
fabulous riches exist side by side with the most degrading poverty. 
Recent studies show how much more rapidly wealth and income ac- 
cumulate among those having the larger incomes. Between 1922 and 
1929 while the total income of the United States increased 16 per 
cent, the incomes of persons having |5,000 a year or more were in- 
creased 126 per cent. In each case, as we move to the higher income 
brackets, the percentage of increase is greater. Incomes of $1,000,000 
or more increased over 665 per cent 

In 1929, J. P. Morgan and his seventeen partners are said to have 
held ninety-nine directorships in seventy-two corporations with com- 
bined assets of about $20,000,000,000. A study of industrial and finan- 
cial corporations in the United States, of the salaries and bonuses 
paid, and of the ways in which fortunes are often made by manipula- 
tion and speculation is an amazing revelation. Yet in 1929, at the 
end of a “prosperous era” when it was estimated that an inmrne of 
about $2,000 was the amount needed to support a family in health 
and decency, more than 16,000,000 families, or 60 per cent of the 
total, had incomes below that standard. Nearly 6,000,000 families, or 
ihore than 21 per cent were getting incomes of less than $1,000 a year. 

The great fortunes of the few tend to pile up so rapidly that the 
masses of people with their small incomes cannot possibly buy the 
goods which they produce. Consequently, we have such amay.ing 
spectacles as shoe workers going barefooted because purchasing power 
is so unequally divided that they cannot buy the shoes which they 
■make, when these shoes are put on the market for sale. We also see 
the destruction of foodstuffs in an attempt to keep prices up while 
at the same time large sections of the population are hungry. Pro- 
fessor H. A. Overstreet thinks that “a maturely moral society will be 
one in which the very thought of large fortunes will elicit the same 
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kind o£ disgust as is elicited by an act of boorishness or poor sports- 
manship.” * 

(2) The Unequal Distribution of Power. The unequal distribu- 
tion of wealth means an unequal distribution of power. Men with 
great wealth and property gain control over the lives, the thoughts, 
and the standard of living of many others. Today a comparatively 
small group of men control our natural resources (iron, coal, oil, 
gas, etc.), our industries, our public utilities.* 

Even more serious than the control of material resources is the 
control over the avenues of opinion made possible by the concentra- 
tion of wealth. The newspapers, radios, and movies are not free from 
control. Our newspapers are great business enterprises whose policies 
are determined in the main by monetary considerations. They print 
what will sell and what will help their business interests and please 
their advertisers. In the selection of the facts to be printed, a presen- 
tation of one half of the truth, or of one side of an issue may be even 
more insidious in its distorting effect upon public opinion than print- 
ing the false. The totally false is more easily denied or refuted. The 
blue-penciling of speeches for the radio, and block booking in the 
moving-picture industry, must also be taken into account. 

(3) The Unequal Distribution of Ris\s. While the risks to life, 
limbs, and health are the most serious of all, in this section we are 
thinking more directly in terms of economic risks. Some persons 
and classes appear to bear an unfair proportion of the risks involved 
in our business organizations. Depletion, obsolescence, depreciation 
funds, and other reserves set aside to meet the risks of the depletion 
of mines, the replacement of factories and their equipment, and the 
payment of dividends during idle periods are recognized by our 
courts as legitimate charges against running expenses. Until recently 
no such provision for the care and security of the workers in these 
enterprises has been made. 

A modern economist, discussing business risks, states the issue 
very clearly in the following paragraph: 

* H. A. Overstreet, I^e Move in New Directions, W. W. Norton St Company, Inc., 
1933, p, 62. 

*W. H. Latdler, Concentration of Control in American Industry, T. Y. Crowell 
Company, 1931. 
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The contrast between our current methods of paying laborers and the 
methods of remunerating investors and owners throws more light on the 
problem of unemployment than do the conditions of modern industry. 
When it rains or freezes, when it is too hot or too cold to work, when 
slack seasons and slack years, or inefficiency and miscalculations of man- 
agement temporarily interrupt the flow of work, the wage-earner is re- 
quired not only to wait until the management can use him, but also to 
do it at his own expense. Such waiting is not considered a cost of the 
industry in which he invests his labor and he is not paid for it. Similarly 
when managerial efficiency and technical Improvements displace or ren- 
der laborers obsolete, industry cuts off their income.® 

After telling how dividends and interest payments have been 
stabilized by building up reserves for the purpose, he says: 

In contrast with this doling out of dividends to investors in periods when 
their industries are not working or only pardy working, consider what 
the same business managements do to their wage-earners. During the 
year 1930 while business was so seriously depressed, yet maintaining and 
increasing dividend and interest payments, the wages of working people 
declined by almost $10,000,000,000. 

While the incomes of wage-earners fluctuate in correspondence with 
business cycles, the incomes of the investment entrepreneur classes (ex- 
cepting farmers) mount steadily upward,* 

(4) The Unequal Distribution of Wor\. The last inequality 
which we shall discuss here is the circumstance that some persons 
work hard all their lives and even then eke out only a bare sub- 
sistence, while others live their entire lives in luxury and do little 
or no work at all. Some persons live on the income of property alone, 
even though they may have secured their possessions trough no 
social contribution whatever. 

While men may amass fortunes through the exercise of great abil- 
ity and through social inventions, they also do amass them by such 
means as monopolies, adulterations, speculation and manipulation, 
racketeering and other forms of graft, and by inheritance. When 

®W. M. Leiserson, "Who Bears the Business Risks?” Survey Graphic, March, 1931, 
p. 596. 

p. 597. 
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some men live without working, or by work which is essentially 
parasitic, they cause others to bear an extra burden. 

During recent years owing to the codes established under the 
National Industrial Recovery Administration, to the efforts of labor 
unions, and to other causes, there has been a reduction in the hours 
of work. Just a few years ago, while some men were working twelve 
hours a day, millions of other men could find no work at all. Some 
men were degenerating because of long hours and excessive fatigue, 
while others were becoming demoralized because they could find no 
work. Are we to face increasing unemployment brought about by 
efficient methods of management, improved machinery, and new 
processes of manufacture ? Is it any comfort to tell us that those who 
are employed shall earn more, if fewer and fewer shall be called to 
work and more and more added to the lines of the unemployed? 
Should one class, or should society reap the rewards of new inven- 
tions? Should a single class, or society as a whole, bear the burdens 
of social adjustment? These are not merely economic problems, 
they are also ethical issues. Recent legislative enactments have at- 
tempted to meet this problem in a way which has not been done 
before in this country.® 

Waslf and Inefficiency 

vVhy is it, in an age of machinery and power, that everyone does 
not have an abundance of food and clothing and the other good 
things of life? A part of the answer is that the aim of the industrial 
system is not primarily to supply human needs, but to make money. 
A part of the answer is also that the system is wasteful and inefficient. 
For the details and the evidence the student should consult the large 
and growing number of books and articles on this topic. Here, I shall 
merely point out briefly a few of the fields where the greatest wastes 
are to be found. 

Waste and inefficiency in methods of production account for a 
considerable loss in human effort. These wastes include excess plant 
capacity causing greater overhead expenses, failure to standardize the 

®For example, the Social Security Act and the Work Relief Act o£ 1935, as well 
as numerous acts designed to assist in the stabilization of industry. 
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product and to take advantage of improvements, failure to plan and 
to co-ordinate the industry on sound engineering principles. The 
waste along these lines is sometimes estimated to run as high as 50 
per cent in some industries. To productive inefficiency must be 
added the waste due to the production of useless or even harmful 
commodities which detract from, rather than add to, human wel- 
fare. This would include such things as the drug and patent medi- 
cine traffic, adulteration of other goods, and super-luxuries. 

, Waste in methods of distribution can be illustrated by the cross- 
hauling of perhaps a dozen milk delivery cars in an area that could 
easily be supplied by one or two cars, if the delivery were made on 
some systematic basis. In the United States we hardly need one 
retail store for every twenty-six families as at present. When we add 
to this the expense of high pressure salesmanship and advertising, 
the loss in excess man power runs into millions. 

Even during prosperous periods one to three million men are out 
of work. In the United States the figure during the last few years 
has probably not fallen below ten million men. This is a burden 
which society can hardly afford to carry. Most of these men desire 
to work, but society as now organized is unable to provide oppor- 
tunities for employment. With an abundance of raw materials and 
a considerable section of the population underfed and underclothcd, 
this condition is deplorable. 

From many sources we hear protests against the criminal exploita- 
tion of our great natural resources, such as the forests, mines, oil, 
natural gas, and soil. As a nation we have carelessly used or wasted 
what should have been the heritage of future generations. In the 
case of oil we have been told tliat, in the drive for immediate profits, 
methods have been used which have led to the loss of an amnnni- 
equal or greater than that which has been refined and used. Our 
natural resources are too limited to excuse the wasteful exploitation 
that now prevails. If they are to remain in private hands, greater 
public control will probably be necessary. 

During the World War when nearly a third of the industrial 
workers were in military service or engaged in producing military 
supplies, the remaining workers were able to supply the army and 
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the civilian population with the necessities o£ life and in addition 
send great quantities of goods abroad. Stuart Chase has pointed out 
that, if society could be organized as an engineer might organize it, 
the present workers in America could probably substantially raise 
the standard of living and abolish poverty and ugliness, while work- 
ing shorter hours and using less raw material. 

Lac^ of Planning from a Human Point of View 

A third indictment of present-day society is the lack of planning 
from a human point of view. There is a growing conviction on the 
part of thoughtful, well-informed, and unbiased persons that some 
form of social planning is necessary. These persons demand that we 
apply the same foresight, rationality, and organization that we apply 
to our businesses, to the abolition of human misery and economic 
maladjustment, and to the raising of the standard of living for the 
masses. If we were planning from a human point of view, child 
labor and sweat shops would go at once, the aged would be cared 
for, and the workers would be insured against unemployment. A 
way would also be found to bring about some redistribution of in- 
come so that there would be an effective money demand for the 
goods which our factories arc able to produce. Collective action for 
the good of all persons would seem to be a demand of mature 
morality. 

An objection frequently raised against social planning is that men 
should not interfere with the natural laws which arc said to operate 
in the field of economics. Three considerations should be taken into 
account. One is that a failure to plan is probably in part responsible 
for the increasing severity of the depressions and of much of our 
present maladjustment. Another is that we do not hesitate to con- 
trol the action of natural laws in such fields as physics, chemistry, and 
physiology. We manipulate these laws so that they will produce 
health rather than disease, and serve our interests in other ways. In 
like manner, we must control “economic laws" so that they will op- 
erate in the direction of abundance and a higher standard of living, 
■ as bases for the development of a good life. If the use of intelligence 
is valuable, then it is an ethical demand. Moral action is intelligent 
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action. A final consideration is whether what we sometimes call 
“economic laws” are really laws at all. They may be merely 
tendencies toward a particular action under certain conditions. 
When these conditions are changed, other results are in evidence. 
These “economic laws” are based on assumed human reactions 
which are not inevitable or unchangeable. 

Additional Moral Problems 

Competition and Self-interest 

Among the many problems of our modern industrial civilization, 
the question of the validity of our methods of competition under 
private enterprise is an important one. Economic competition is 
rivalry in the buying and selling of goods and services. Society in 
effect says to each person : 

Choose your own occupation. Produce what you like. What you do, 
to whom you sell, what or from whom you buy, the prices you get or give, 
are all your own concern. You are free, subject to a few restrictions, to 
produce whatever you wish regardless of whether or not it is needed, re- 
gardless of whether or not too much of it already exists. You are likewise 
free to refrain from engaging in any occupation no matter how acute may 
be the shortage of goods or how pressing the need for your help. You are 
free to buy from whoever is willing to sell and to sell to whoever is will- 
ing to buy. You are equally free to refuse to buy or sell whenever you 
please and for any reason or no reason." 

An ardent defender of capitalism thinks that, if everyone had a fair 
start, it would be difficult to devise a system more likely to produce 
good results from human nature. 

The present system under which we work and exchange our work for 
that of others is that commonly described as Capitalism. Under it each 
one, male or female, can choose what work he will try to do and what 
employer he will try to serve; if he does not like his job or his employer, 
he can leave it or him and try to get another. He cannot earn unless he 
can do work that somebody wants to buy, and so he competes with all 

"S. H. SUchter, Modern Economic Society, Henry Holt end Company, Inc., 1931, 
p. 36. 
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other workers in producing goods or services that others want and will 
pay for.’ 

Competition was not only the “life of trade,” according to early busi- 
ness conceptions, but ethical justification was found in the theory 
that if business men sought their own self-interest through com- 
petition, the result would be social well-being and progress. 

Today few persons, if any, would defend the position that the 
pursuit of self-interest will usually promote the common good. 
Competition alone is inadequate, under modern conditions, to make 
a fair adjustment between wages, profits, and prices, or to secure the 
interests alike of workmen, employers, and the general public. 

The ethical problems which have arisen in connection with com- 
petition are due in the main to changes in the conditions of busi- 
ness and industry. Under the handicraft system of earlier days the 
purchaser bought merchandise whose price and quality he was usu- 
ally able to judge. Under modern methods of mass production, cor- 
poration control, advertising, and salesmanship, the buyer is often at 
the mercy of a system which he does not clearly understand. Larger 
and fewer units are the order of die day. Concentration of owner- 
ship and control is proceeding rapidly in nearly all lines of produc- 
tion. 

Is “free competition” any longer a reality ? One may be legally free 
to compete with some of our billion-dollar corporations, but is such 
freedom anything more than theoretical? There is a strong drive in 
modern industry toward the elimination of competition, and we arc 
witnessing the truth of the statement that competition tends to beget 
combination. The rise of trusts, mergers, and trade associations is 
evidence of the tendency to eliminate or to restrict competition. With 
the narrowing of the area of competition, there is a growing demand 
for society to regulate and control essential industries or to take such 
activities out of the realm of private enterprise and run them as 
public services. 

When the market is controlled or manipulated by private indi- 
viduals or small groups, do we have any assurance that the market 

’Hartley Withers, The Case jor Capitalism, E. P. Dutton and Company, 1920, 
p. 13. 
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price is a fair or just price? Changed conditions have upset the bal- 
ance between supply and demand. To restrict the output and to 
raise prices may be for the business man’s advantage. From the 
point of view of human welfare it may be distinctly harmful. Re- 
cent investigations have disclosed such discrepancies in price as that 
of codliver oil landed in the United States for seven cents but 
selling for $1.25. Cases have been found where the retail price is 
five, ten, and even fifty times the manufacturing cost. From the 
standpoint of morality, no man can claim a right to do anything 
which will detract from the total value of human living. 

Dominance of the Profit Motive 

Profit, in the modern sense, is the surplus earning of a business 
after costs of production, including implicit costs, have been met. 
The profit motive is the pull which comes from the possibility of 
making money in this way. Under the corporate form of business 
organization where managers in the larger establishments are usu- 
ally salaried employees, profit is the surplus which is left over after 
all the costs of the business are taken into account. Thus the word 
"profit” should not be used as synonymous with income, since there 
arc many forms of income, including wages, salary, rent, interest, 
dividends, gifts, commissions, and royalties. 

The profit motive appears to be merely one of a number of incen- 
tives to labor. Along with it must be mentioned the creative urge, 
the desire for security, the desire for power, public approval and 
recognition, one’s loyalty to a family or group, rivalry, fear, love, re- 
ligion. There is probably no close relation between creative mental 
effort and monetary reward. In fact, if a man is thinking primarily 
in terms of money instead of his workmanship, he will usually not 
make as good a manager, a laborer, a doctor, or an engineer as he 
would otherwise. 

During the World War when the munition plants after repeated 
efforts were unable to discover the secret of making platinum gauze 
which was essential and which was being made by secret processes 
in Germany, they appealed to the government. A metallurgist in the 
Philadelphia mint, B. T. Wirth, was assigned to the task. After 
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continued and repeated effort he solved the problem. For this Wirth 
received no more than his regular sixty dollars a week and was well 
satisfied. I£ monetary reward were the only motive, this result would 
not have been achieved. Here was a man who for love of his work 
and love of his country achieved what seemed almost impossible. 

The chief indictments of the profit motive are as follows: that an 
unsocialized type of motivation is used in place of social incentives; 
that the profit motive frequently leads to waste in production, absurd 
duplication in the field of distribution, and the promotion of scarcity 
in the field of consumer’s goods; and, from a personal point of view, 
that it leads to the development of anti-social qualities, in that each 
man seeks his own interest and becomes the exploiter instead of the 
protector of others, the weak included. Greater profits may be possi- 
ble through action which is opposed to public welfare, such as the re- 
striction of the supply of needed articles so that the price may be in- 
creased. 

The profit motive is the foundation of an acquisitive society in 
which men reverence the possession of wealth and admire those who 
get rather than those who give. Men who do not possess wealth may 
even be considered somewhat unrefined or at least weak. A press- 
ing ethical problem is to discover the conditions under which the 
profit motive may serve the enrichment of personality, or to sup- 
plant this motive by some loftier appeal. As men grow in moral 
insight, they will increasingly come to emphasize and to stimulate 
incentives which are social. In discussing this subject, Mr. J. A. 
Hobson says : 

Where a competitive system allows enormous pecuniary rewards for 
certain sorts of skill and enterprise, these rewards will be sought and 
claimed, pardy for their own sake, partly as the index of success. But 
were they unattainable, other motives might operate with equal force. 
Self-assertion, power, good fellowship, exercise of skill and judgment, 
reputadon, not to speak of the sadsfaction of doing good useful work — 
these modves also belong to ordinary human nature. An ordered eco- 
nomic system might make so much of them that the extravagant pecuni- 
ary rewards at present paid to lords of industry and professional stars 
might become unnecessary.* 

®J. A. Hobson, Economics and Ethics, D. C. Heath and Company. 1929, p. 252. 
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In a later chapter we shall discuss some additional problems raised by 
the corporate form of business organization. 

Private Property 

Our present economic order of society takes for granted the insti- 
tution of private property. Private property is the exclusive right to 
own, enjoy, and dispose of a thing. At an early time such articles 
usually consisted of clothes, tools or weapons, ornaments, the family 
hut or shelter, and food in the hut. There was no common practice 
concerning land, which might be communal or private. Private 
claim to the ownership of land probably arose with the development 
of settled agricultural pursuits and with the conquest of one tribe 
by another. Today the concept, “property,” has come to include a 
wide range of claims. 

Who gives the individual or some group within society the right 
to the exclusive ownership of certain things? Obviously the right is 
granted by society and may be changed from time to time through 
changes in custom or in law. If, then, the right to property has been 
granted by society, why has it been granted? What is its ethical 
justification? 

Private property is justified in so far as it is an instrument in the 
development of personality. After pointing out the possible value 
of property in the realization of personality, Hobson says : 

But if private property is justified and rationalized by its contribution to 
personality, two conditions seem to follow. First, every person has a right 
to acquire property, and a social order which fails to secure this right for 
all is condemned.’ 

A man has a right to own what he has “mixed his labor with,” espe- 
cially if he uses such things to meet some personal need or to bring 
enjoyment. But even here a man’s rights are limited by the similar 
claims of others where the material for use is limited. In the case of 
land, no man is ordinarily allowed to cultivate more than his share. 
Exclusive rights to any spring or forest or natural resource were not 
recognized. The second condition Hobson sets forth is that 

®/W., p. 144, 
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No one has a right to acquire or possess property, excessive in amount, 
or damaging in the conditions of its making or its utilization, such prop- 
erty being injurious to the personality of its owner, and usually to the 
personality of others, stinted of their proper share, or otherwise oppressed 
by the power of an economically stronger person.'” 

Private property appears to be justified where a man has con- 
tributed to its making, and is capable of utilizing it, and where his 
possession of it does not interfere with the rights and welfare of 
other persons. Consequently, the view that all private property is 
vicious must be rejected. During earlier days property in land and 
tools was defended because such things were indispensable con- 
ditions through which food and clothing, and hence health and 
efficiency, were provided. The protection of property was therefore 
the protection of work. With the growth of society, property has 
come to be an instrument for the acquisition of wealth and the ex- 
ercise of power. Thus ownership and use have often been divorced. 
Property, from being a condition of work, has become for many a 
condition of idleness, and as one writer points out, functionlcss prop- 
erty is the greatest enemy of legitimate property." 

Private property is ethically indefensible where it is merely a form 
of private taxation, which one man is permitted to levy on the indus- 
try of others. In the development of modern industrialized nations 
these principles have been largely ignored. In recent times the 
claim of personal property has been extended to include great areas 
of land and other natural resources and vast accumulations of capital, 
even including anticipated profits.*' Today a small group of men 
possess vast aggregates of property for which they contributed little 
or no labor, and which is more than is neccs.sary for the development 
of their personalities. The only relation which these men often have 
to their property is that it yields them income since they are the legal 
owners. Under the modern corporation the owner of property may 
not even know the nature of the property which he owns, and 

'“Hobson, op. cii; p. 144. 

"R. H. Tawney, Acqtiis-ilit/e Society, Hareourt, Brace and Company, Inc., 1920, 
chap. V. 

hj. R. Commons, Legal Founilalions of Capitalism, The Macmillan Company, 
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therefore he feels no personal responsibility for the effect of the use 
of this property on human welfare. The modern owner of property 
may be engaged without his consent in the promotion of war, in the 
liquor trade, or in the promotion of sweat shops. Mr. R. H. Tawney 
says; 

A mill-owner may poison or mangle a generation of operatives; but his 
brother magistrates wilt let him off with a caution or a nominal fine to 
poison and mangle the next. For he is an owner of property. A land- 
owner may draw rents from slums in which young children die at the 
rate of 200 per 1000; but he will be none the less welcome in polite so- 
ciety. For property has no obligations and therefore can do no wrong.*’ 

The transition from property for use, to the great accumulations 
of property for power in the hands of a few, has given to these few 
persons great power over the lives and destinies of the many. The 
fact that men have amassed fortunes is no sign that they are quali- 
fied to spend that money for the good of others. In fact, this accu- 
mulation is in large part responsible for the poverty of the masses, 
and of the inability of society to render to them an effective service. 

A growing recognition of the functional nature of property is seen 
in the doctrine of “property affected with a public interest." Our 
courts have recognized the validity of the principle involved, as illus- 
trated by the legislative restrictions placed upon the railroads and 
other public utilities. Society claims the right to control private prop- 
erty when it is devoted to public use. When a man offers his prop- 
erty for community use, he thereby grants to the community not 
only an interest in that use, but also the right to regulate it for the 
common good. 

Relations between Capital and Labor 

During the early years of the industrial revolution the new ma- 
chine workers were probably not so well off as they were before 
these changes had taken place. They often worked as many as six- 
teen hours while wages were pitifully low. Women and children 
were drawn into the factories to work under deplorable conditions. 
The workers and their families lived in poor dwellings without 
"Tawney, Acqiusithe Society, p. 80. 
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proper light, heat, water, or sewage disposal. In these slums disease 
was prevalent. 

When workers attempted to act as individuals, they were helpless. 
Therefore they organized unions in order to deal more effectively 
with organized capital, which employed them. While various causes 
have operated to improve the conditions of labor, laborers have 
turned toward unions as a means of improving working conditions, 
of raising the standard of living, and forcing recognition of them- 
selves as persons. These unions may be trade unions organized on 
the basis of some craft in which the members are working, as the 
Moulders’ Union of North America; or they may be organized along 
industrial lines including all employed in a particular industry, such 
as the United Mine Workers. 

Today in most industrial communities there is a clear-cut division 
between employers and laborers, often referred to as “capital” and 
“labor.” It is part of the age-old conflict between those who have 
and those who have not. The conflicts of interest include: the di- 
vision of the earnings of the industry between wages and profits; 
the control of the conditions of labor, including security of position; 
and the question of relative bargaining power, since each party 
seeks to strengthen itself economically and politically. Let us briefly 
consider these three conflicts. 

(1) What is an equitable division of the earnings of industry? 
Shall the employer pay as little as he can, a policy which is short- 
sighted, even from his own point of view, in the long run ? Shall he 
pay the market scale of wages, which will help him to keep upon 
good terms with his competitors? Or, shall he pay what he con- 
siders to be a comfortable living wage, or even more if business con- 
ditions warrant it? 

A business is really a co-operative venture. The business man bor- 
rows money for which he pays a regular interest rate; he hires 
managers to whom he pays a salary; and he hires laborers to whom 
he pays wages. All of these groups make contributions and bear part 
of the risks. The community also makes its contribution and bears 
a considerable portion of the risks involved. If there is a surplus 
from the joint efforts of these groups, to whom should it go? The 
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surplus may go to the employer-owner in profits, to managers in 
larger salaries, to the workers in higher wages, or to the public in 
lower prices or higher quality. In the past the surpluses have gone 
almost entirely to the owner-employer group regardless of whether 
the gains have been due to community growth, to science and in- 
vention, to education, to efficient management, or to other factors 
over which the employer may have had little or no control. 

. (2) Does a worker in an industry have a right to a voice in the 
control of the conditions under which he works and lives? In Amer- 
ica, it is assumed that each citizen has a right to share in the control 
of the political conditions under which he lives. This right to a share 
in control has not been extended to industrial relations. We have 
inherited , a tradition of legal and political equality, abng with a 
tradition of economic inequality. 

The employer regards the business as his business and, conse- 
quendy, if workers do not like the conditions which they find, they 
may look elsewhere for work. The worka, on the other hand, feels 
that if the democradc ideal is good in political life, it should also ap- 
ply to what for him is the more important realm of his economic 
relations. He wants to be considered as a human being and not 
merely as a commodity to be bought and sold. 

(3) If employers have the right to organize, why should not 
laborers also have an equal right to organize and to present a united 
front? In organization there is strength, and relative bargaining 
power may determine whether the surplus shall go to the employer 
in profit, to the workers in wages, or to the consuming public in 
lower prices. In the past the employer has had a distinct advantage 
in bargaining power. This has been made possible by the fact that 
the state has recognized and protected his property rights in his busi- 
ness, while it does not recognize nor protect the rights of workmen 
to an adequate standard of living. A second factor in the stronger 
strategic position of the employer has been the development of the 
ipodern corporation with tremendous financial power. The single 
laborer, or even an organization of workers, is at the mercy of the 
great billion-dollar corporation. 

If bargaining power is not kept . fairly equal, the laborer fears 
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that he will get little or no consideration. Thereforcj some of the 
most bitter labor struggles have centered around the recognition of 
the labor unions and collective bargaining. The laborer reasons that 
if the employer may limit his output in order to increase prices and 
profits, why should not the laborers organize into unions, limit work, 
and raise wages. He feels that he is treated unjustly when his em- 
ployer and the public object to his methods. 

The right to life is meaningless unless it includes a right to the 
particular things that make life possible under existing conditions. 
The development of modern civilization has taken the ownership 
and control of the instruments of production out of the hands of 
workers and has left the workers in an extremely precarious posi- 
tion. The laborer feels that he has a right to work, to receive a living 
wage, and to feel secure in his position. 

The Problem of Distribution of Wealth 

The question of how wealth and income are distributed among 
the members of society is most important from the standpoint of 
ethics. Problems of social welfare and justice are closely related 
to this problem, and the student of ethics will do well to ask which 
of the several possible methods of distribution arc most conducive 
to the development of a wholesome society. Five of the methods are 
as follows: 

(1) Give every man what he produces. On first thought this 
seems to be just and to be a practical working plan. This plan was 
supported by the classical economists of the eighteenth century who 
believed that a system in which each man looked to his own self- 
interest would tend to bring the greatest happiness and prosperity 
to all men. In a simpler industrial society where the labor of one 
man is the only factor to be considered, this scheme might work. 
Under methods of mass production it is usually impossible to say 
what a man produces. The making of a modern desk includes the 
work of the foresters, woodmen, lumbermen, sailors, railway officials 
and handsj carpenters, and merchants, to mention only a few of those 
involved. Here it would be impossible to determine remuneration by 
what the mart plroduces. A great portion of the world's work is in 
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the form of services of an intangible sort. What does the doctor, the 
fireman, the artist, or the housewife produce? Some of the greatest 
examples of social service, such as motherhood and the rearing of a 
family, are not paid for at all in any direct way. This approach 
ignores the moral claims of needs and efforts. 

(2) L£t every man get what he can get. This is “the good old rule, 
the simple plan, that they shall take who have the power, and they 
shall keep who can." This is the actual way in which the system of 
reward according to production works out in contrast to what the 
traditional economists like to picture. This is the system of distribu- 
tion with which most persons are familiar. In the struggle for 
advancement, mental ability, experience, advantageous position due 
to inheritance, social contacts, or chance, would all enter into the 
outcome. If a person were selfish or cruel as well as clever, he might 
become rich. While a merchant would not be allowed to pick your 
pockets, he could overcharge you and get away with it, if you per- 
mitted him to do so. New laws, as well as enlightened public opinion, 
are constantly restraining the working of this principle. 

(3) Give every man an equal share of what is produced. Since it is 
impossible to establish a close relation between money and work, and 
money and character, and since poverty among the members of any 
class is degrading to society as a whole, Mr. Bernard Shaw advocates 
the above method of distribution for society. One condition of a 
good society is that every person must have enough to enable him to 
live in health and decency. Except by some small groups of persons 
and by parmers in different lines of activity, this method of equal 
distribution has not been tried by society. At most, only the super- 
ficial things can be shared equally, since it is only these that the 
laborer, the manager, the artist, and the scientist have in common. 
The disadvantage of this approach which would treat all persons 
equally is that the abilities and tastes of men vary widely and what 
would satisfy the needs of some would be quite unsatisfactory to 
others. Such a plan is also socially impracticable from the point of 
view of getting all men to put forth their best efforts. 

(4) Give every man what he needs. The formula here is “From 
each according to his ability, to each according to his needs." If a 
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man has special ability or skill, his obligation to society is greater 
than it would be otherwise. Our knowledge and our skill are in- 
heritances which have been built up by countless generations of men 
and women. They belong to society and not merely to the individual 
possessor of them. Each man owes a duty to his group, and in turn 
each man has a right to those things which are essential to a good life 
insofar as these needs can be met by society. This principle appears 
to be the accepted mode of procedure in many families where each 
member docs his best to contribute, and then satisfies his needs as they 
arise from the common store. It is approached rather closely by 
nations in times of crisis and increasingly during periods of war. 
It recognizes men as personalities, and yet as differing in desires and 
capacities. The approach, however, docs not recognize sufficiently 
the relation between distribution and production. In some cases, at 
least, the claim of needs should be modified in favor of a willingness 
to produce. Otherwise, the approach might curtail production and 
be detrimental to human welfare. 

(5) Give each person that which is conducive to a harmoniously 
functioning society. A functional society, according to R; H. Taw- 
ney, seeks to find what standard of living is conducive to a good 
society. 

A society which aimed at making the acquisition of wealth contingent 
upon the discharge of social obligations, which sought to proportion re- 
muneration to service and denied it to those by whom no service was per- 
formed, which inquired first not what men possess but what they can 
make or create or achieve, might be called a Functional Society, because 
in such a society the main subject of social emphasis would be the per- 
formance of functions.'* 

The well-being of all persons, considered individually and socially, 
would be the criterion of distribution. All persons would need to 
receive an income necessary for a decent standard of living and for 
self-realization. Yet some additional consideration would be made 
for faithful or special service. For special hazards or for unpleasant 
tasks larger reward could be given. This approach recognizes hu- 

^ '^Tawhey, Acquisitive Society, pp, 28-^29. ' - 
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man needs as well as special problems of production, yet its standard 
is human welfare or a good society. 

Can the System be Reformed ? 

Persons of ethical insight are asking whether the industrial sys- 
tem can be reformed or whether the evils are so deep-rooted that 
some basic alterations must be made. Recent changes, both in the 
United States and in the world at large, add to the urgency of the 
question as to whether we arc to cling to the old order or to seek a 
new one. Institutions do not exist as ends in themselves but derive 
their value from their contributions to human welfare. 

At least three lines of approach are in evidence in the attempt to 
adjust social organization to human needs. First, in the attempt on 
the part of business men to establish higher ethical standards and 
practices in business. In this way many evil practices may be elimi- 
nated, and business men will come to feel a keener sense of social ob- 
ligatioii. This was discussed in the preceding chapter. Second, in 
the attempt on the part of society through laws of various kinds to 
conU'ol industrial operations more completely and to guard the inter- 
ests of consumers, laborers, and even the business man himself. In- 
cluded in this would be anti-trust legislation, factory laws, pure food 
and drug acts, and the entire range of recent liberal.legislation. 

In the third place, there is the tendency, in evidence for a century 
or more, to take more and more functions out of the realm of pri- 
vate enterprise and profit and to operate them as public services. To- 
day society operates in whole or in part such public services as the. 
police, post office and parcel post, education (schools and colleges), 
roads, streets, bridges, parks, museums, art galleries, libraries, pro- 
vision of weights and measures, shipbuilding, banking, money lend- 
ing, life insurance, tramways, power plants, waterworks, forestry 
and irrigation, farming, lighthouses, pilots, ferries, piers and wharves, 
etc. Nearly all of the functions which could not be included in the 
above list are subject to some sort of social control in that they are 
registered, or inspected, as, for example, public conveyances, factories 
and manufacturing plants, limited companies, doctors, lawyers, brok- 
ers, sea captains and mates, legal papers, the hours and conditions of 
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work, when and how wages shall be paid, the kind and labels of 
packages in which articles are sold, etc. These restrictions upon the 
areas of private enterprise have been established by men dedicated to 
the ideal of liberty and private initiative, yet with a realization that 
complete personal liberty with unregulated private ownership of the 
means by which the members of the community live is irreconcilable 
with the greatest human welfare. 

While an examination of all the various types of social philosophy 
is not possible here, the student will do well to acquaint himself with 
their fundamental principles and then to evaluate them in the light 
of their actual or possible bearing upon human welfare. We shall 
conclude our discussion by suggesting some principles which should 
be kept in mind during the period of social change. 

(1) Our problem is so to direct social changes that there will be a 
continuous readaptation of institutions to human needs. Our pres- 
ent industrial order is not entirely good nor entirely evil. Social life 
tends to grow and to expand. This expansion is not always uniform 
in all phases of society, and hence we have not only social change but 
social maladjustment. Our task is to recognize these disorders and to 
work for their elimination. 

(2) Certain methods of meeting social problems will lead to dis- 
aster whether used by conservatives or by radicals. These include; 
dogmatic appeals to authority; emotional outbursts or appeals to the 
mob mind; propaganda and trickery; and brute force. If social 
changes are more or less inevitable, then we need an openminded, 
experimental attitude toward the social order of which we are a part. 

(3) The democratic ideal is to be accepted as over against the 
autocratic. Democracy is an ethical ideal as well as a political pro- 
gram; a theory of character as well as a theory of social organization. 
Democracy must rest upon a free and educated electorate. 

(4) The attempt to succeed at the expense of others must give way 
to the realization that each succeeds in proportion as everyone else 
succeeds. Co-operation must replace the law of the jungle. We live 
in a social world of which each pereon is an integral part. 

(5) Finally, persons are ends in themselves. Any institution, or 
social class, or method that regards persons as “means" instead of as 
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“ends” is to be condemned. Privilege or position which is gained or 

For a better society, we need transformed individuals. A chanee 
of systems or programs is not enough. Selfish, dishonest, narrow in- 
dividuals may rum any system. Yet the system may predispose men 
to selfishness or to social service. A system that emphasizes c6- 
operation and social welfare and intelligent planning will make the 
development of noble individuals possible where it is exccedinalv 
difficult otherwise. What we need is good men, who are intelUgfnt, 
and who live in a just society. 


QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 

1. List the restrictions or limitations upon private property in modern 
society, and consider the justice of these restrictions. 

2. Society demands special training and proof of competence from the 
lawyer, the doctor, the sea captain, and the railway engineer. From 
the business man nothing is expected except the ownership of property 
or the power to secure the necessary credit. Again, society does not 
permit the lawyer, the doctor, the sea captain, or the railway engineer 
to hand over his trade to his son unless the son also has obtained the 
training and competence required. The son of a business man, how- 
ever, may Inherit his father’s business without regard to his training 
or his mental qualities. Do you think that any evidence of 

or any qualities of character could be demanded of the employer of 
men? Could any supervision be exercised to see that capital invested 
was directed into socially valuable production? 

3. Two groups of men were involved in the Teapot Dome oil scandal— 
a group of politicians and a group of business men. The guilty public 
officials were ousted in disgrace within a comparatively short time, 
and the United States Senate worked hard, and against considerable 
opposition, to clean house. The business men involved, on the other 
hand, hung on to their positions, and business as a whole appeared to 
be more irritated at the governmental investigations than at the per- 
sons involved in the scandals. How is this to be explained ? 

4. A large manufacturer of food is considerably perplexed. In order to 
secure certain large orders he must ^ve personal tips and favors (e.g., 
a trip to Europe) to the buying agent or salesmen of a certain large 
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concern. He needs the business to keep his plant going and his men 

'< working, yet he disapproves of these commissions or tips. Should he 
give the favors or let his competitors have the business? 
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Chapter XXIIl 


MARRIAGE AND SEX RELATIONS 


The family or the home is the basic institution of human society. 
Like other institutions the family is the objectification of certain 
physical and psychological needs of man. The family at its best serves 
biological, social, and spiritual purposes. As a biological institution 
the family provides for the propagation of the race. As a social insti- 
tution the family provides for the social and spiritual development 
of man by meeting the need for companionship with a person of the 
opposite sex and by cultivating sympathy, love, and mutual care. 

The family is based on the sex impulse which is a natural craving. 
The sex impulse is found in all normal, healthy persons. Like hun- 
ger, it is a normal desire; yet unlike hunger it does not need such con- 
stant satisfaction and it is more easily sublimated or expressed 
through other channels of activity. There is nothing unclean nor 
evil about the sex impulse. By itself, it is morally neutral. The sex 
impulse may be expressed in ways that lead to great happiness and 
richness of life, or in ways that lead to unhappiness and degradation. 
The view that matter and the body, and hence the sex impulse, are 
evil came into Western thought from the East and influenced Chris- 
tian thinking, especially during the medieval period. Today men 
realize more fully that the sex impulse is an important part of the 
self and that its wholesome expression is a condition of self- 
realization. 

Nature has so made men and women that they are not complete 
in themselves. Every normal person yearns for a mate of the oppo- 
site sex, and for the completion and realization of oneself which only 
such a union can bring. Beginning with adolescence the urge, com- 
mon to the niembers of the race, appears, and new interests are in 
evidence. The majority of young men and women, after a tune of 
waiting or of courtship, are married. 
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Courtship 

Courtship, or the act of wooing, provides opportunity for two 
persons of the opposite sex to get acquainted with each other and 
to discover whether they wish to marry. Courtship gives an oppor- 
tunity for the development of those interests and mutual affections 
which lead to marriage. Ordinarily the man plays the aggressive role 
and the woman is expected to be more or less passive, although there 
is a tendency today in the direction of more initiative on the part of 
the woman. The woman has played a more active part than has often 
been realized. Whereas the man adopts the method of active and 
open search and chase, the woman has had to reach her goal by more 
indirect and subtle means. A discerning wag once remarked that 
“courtship is chasing a woman until she catches you.” This tendency 
toward mutual or bisexual selection is, we believe, in the right direc- 
tion, although the woman will need, in most cases, to continue to 
emphasize indirect methods. 

For considerable sections of the population opportunity for court- 
ship is a real problem. Small apartments and congested quarters pro- 
vide litdc opportunity, consequently the automobile to a large ex- 
tent is taking the place of the parlor of a generation ago. The danger 
of the automobile is that with privacy it also gives anonymity. 
Churches and other social organizations that deal with young peo- 
ple can render a fine service by providing wholesome opportunity 
for courtship. Financial barriers may also restrict courtship, yet the 
boy with money is not always the boy who will make the best hus- 
band. In this connection, the tendency for the girl to insist upon 
paying her own way is to be encouraged, especially where the boy is 
no better able to pay for two than is the girl to finance her own 
entertainment. A girl may also help many times by suggesting 
things to do which do not involve a large expense. 

Courtship may pass through various stages from a mild flirtation 
to the point where the two fall in love and their engagement follows. 
The courtship should be of sufficient length so that the couple may 
become convinced, emotionally and rationally, of the advisability of 
marriage. Yet a very long engagement period is not advisable. Too 
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lengthy a period of indecision or too great eagerness on the part of 
one may lead the relationship to break off. Thus courtship is not an 
end-in-itself. Some persons derive so much pleasure from winning 
attention that when one adventure begins to get serious, they break 
it off and start another one. . Other persons go from one “crush” or 
serious love affair to another until soon it becomes more or less habit- 
ual. Such persons are often unable to live a happy married life. 
Hamilton and MacGowan say in the conclusion of their work: 

We believe that almost any unmarried man or woman who has already 
had ten or a dozen serious love affairs had better go on loving and losing 
— or running away — ^instead of loving and getting married.* 

How much “freedom” should a person permit the other party in 
courtship.? For young persons with high standards this is a serious 
question and one which is frequently asked. It cannot be answered 
by any set of rules, since it depends partly on the persons and on the 
stage of the courtship. The girl or boy who errs on the side of mod- 
esty is usually respected more than the one who is “easy” or “soft.” 
If the young woman permits the freedom expected by some young 
men, she may lose her own self-respect, yet if she is too aloof she is 
uninteresting and may be dropped. One young woman remarked 
to me that she was uncertain as to whether she wanted to marry 
the young man who was courting her until after they had had such 
physical contact as kissing. On the other hand, the “petting party” 
may involve serious emotional and psychological damage and is to 
be condemned. 

Some modern youths carry love-making to the point where it be- 
comes an end-in-itself. When petting results in nervous tension, in 
irritability, or in excessive daydreaming its effect is definitely un- 
wholesome. Emotional attachments need to be built around com- 
radeship and love rather than upon the physical aspects of sex. The 
important thing is that the expression of love shall increase mutual 
confidence and self-respect. 

*G, V. Hamilton and K. MacGowan, What Is Wrong with Marriage, Albert and 
Charles Boni, Inc., 1929, p. 288. 
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Marriage 

The wedding doses the period of courtship, and the two lovers be- 
come man and wife. The honeymoon gives the newly married pair 
an opportunity to make the adjustments to their new status and to 
face the problems of married life. A simple ceremony followed by a 
quiet departure that would avoid the nervousness and fatigue so 
likely to give the marriage rdationship a bad start might well be- 
come a matter of wedding etiquette and ethics. 

The great majority of young persons marry with the hope of 
genuine happiness and with the expectation that the union will be 
a permanent one. While a great deal of experimentation has been 
carried on in the past, the permanent monogamous family has gradu- 
ally emerged as the one relationship which is considered moral and 
legal, at least in Anglo-Saxon countries. Promiscuity has never 
been morally approved. Group marriages have been found among 
some primitive tribes. Polyandry has existed in a few places under 
conditions of extreme poverty combined with a scarcity of women. 
Polygamy has existed among the ruling or wealthy classes in some 
authoritarian civilizations. Such a relationship probably could not 
exist in any society where women were respected as free personali- 
ties on an equality with men. Thus after numerous experiments in 
which other forms of sexual relationship have been tried and found 
inadequate, society in general has arrived at the conviction that sex- 
ual intercourse apart from a lifelong monogamous marriage is 
morally wrong. 

Human society has always exercised some control over the sex 
impulse. This is true both in primitive and in modern times. On the 
whole, control has taken the form believed by the group to be in 
the best interests of the individual and of the group. Men do not live 
alone, but in a world where their actions affect other persons. Apart 
from the direct effect, their actions tend to weaken or to strengthen 
the means of control established by the group. Sex mores have 
perhaps been more deeply rooted and more heavily charged with 
emotion than other social regulations. Psychologically and socially, 
the way of sex transgression may be hard. 
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Upon what facts or conditions is die ethical justification of monog- 
amy based ? There are at least three facts that need to be considered. 
In the first place, society cannot survive unless it can provide stable 
and wholesome conditions for the propagation, rearing, and nurture 
of children. The prolongation of infancy in the human species is a 
fact that cannot be ignored without danger. An examination of the 
physical, social, psychological, and moral conditions necessary for 
the healthy development of children will indicate that monogamy 
is based in part upon the rights of childhood. 

In the second place, monogamy is in part a response to the de- 
mand for security especially on the part of the woman. Because of 
her more personal and intimate relation to the birth and rearing of 
children, the wife does not want to risk being left alone at such a 
critical period. The same ethical advance that has led to a recognition 
of the rights of women has tended to strengthen the monogamous 
family. On the other hand, the husband feels that he has the right 
to some assurance that it is his wife and his children that he is help- 
ing to care for and support. There are mutual rights and mutual 
duties conducive to the welfare of the individuals and of society that 
monogamy seeks to respect. 

In the Aird place, love and the higher spiritual qualities which 
grow out of the marriage relationship are inseparably connected 
with the ideal of permanence. Sex is as much psychological as 
physical. Certainly love is much more than physical sex appeal. 
Apparently the greatest happiness, in the long run, is to be found 
through exercising the self-control and accepting the limitations 
of the ideal of monogamy. It provides for mating, for sexual satis- 
faction, for the security of all members of the family in a way that 
contributes to man’s higher life and to the realization of his per- 
sonality. 

Sexual Irregularity — ^Extra-Matrimonial Relations 

The immorality of sexual irregularity is not a mere taboo or a 
puritanical convention if we judge by certain facts which are avail- 
able. The studies made by Hamilton and MacGowan and by Mar- 
garet Sanger, agree in indicating that those who were chaste or vir- 
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gins at the time of marriage were more happily married than the 
others, and those who had had physical relations with the mates they 
married or with other persons were distinctly below the average of 
married happiness.* In speaking about pre-marital promiscuity, Mrs. 
Sanger says, “More than any other single factor this has been de- 
structive of mutual happiness in the lives of married people." She 
points out that physically and mentally the first twenty years or more 
of life should be a period of conservation and upbuilding. To waste 
life at an early age in any sexual irregularity is to sacrifice later 
virility and happiness. 

When physical relations are divorced from genuine love for the 
other person, there is an even greater sense of immorality. Bodily 
or material values are here placed above the values of the person, and 
love has been reduced to the mere physical level. 

Prostitution represents one of the lowest forms of sexual immoral- 
ity. This sale of self for money on the part of a woman is a denial 
of the very heart of morality. Moreover, he who contributes to such 
practice is supporting an institution which demands the sacrifice 
of a large number of human beings whose lives are thereby de- 
graded and shortened. Such a person is using another as if she were 
not a person but a thing. In addition there is the constant risk of 
disease which may destroy one’s own life, contribute to the sterility 
or invalidism of a wife, or result in the blindness, disease, or death 
of a child. 

Apart from the above considerations, whoever breaks the sex 
standards of his group helps to undermine an institution which 
appears to be indispensable for the cultivation of the best life. To 
claim that one is a willing party to the venture does not justify 
it. As Canon Streeter points out, publicly to break a regulation 
which is in the interest of human welfare is an anti-social act, pri- 
vately to flout such standards encourages secrecy and evasion which 
tend to be demoralizing. The punishment, in the form of strong 
public disapproval, which the person who disregards the sex mores 
has to face in most communities is often severe. If irregularity 

^Hamilton and MacGowan, W/iai Is Wrong with Marriage, p. 284j Margaret 
Sanger, Happiness in Marriage, Blue Ribbon Publishing Company, 1930, p. 16. 
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before marriage or infidelity during marriage means the breaking of 
a socially valuable standard, it is unmoral and to be condemnedi 

Causes of Failure in Marriage 

Why are so many persons unable to gain the complete happiness 
which they hoped for and expected when they entered marriage? 
Assuming love to begin with, and a marriage should be based upon 
love to be secure, why docs love frequently depart and leave disap- 
pointment and a desire to escape? Let us suggest a few causes of 
failure in marriage. 

1. There are various causes related to the sex impulse and act. 
Undoubtedly sexual maladjustment causes many marriages to end 
in disaster. Persons who for one reason or another are matrimonial 
incompetents or arc mismated seldom can give or find the happi- 
ness which is expected. Persons who are impotent or homosexual, 
boys who have a mother fixation, or girls who arc abnormally at- 
tached to their fathers should consult a psychiatrist or a physician 
before they seriously consider marriage. Pre-marital and extra-mari- 
tal love affairs are likely to lead to unhappiness, as we have already 
seen. Ignorance of the fundamental facts concerning sex is a serious 
barrier to success in marriage. Speaking about the woman, Hamil- 
ton and MacGowan say: 

If she is badly brought up in childhood and given all manner of prudish 
revulsions against sex, she is going to become a woman incapable of the 
complete satisfaction which marriage must give if it is not to be almost 
unbearable; and if she marries in the face of such disability, she must 
almost inevitably become a serious mental invalid.’ 

2. Temperamental differences as well as disparity in education, 
ability, and general cultural background may lead to friction and 
to antagonisms which endanger the strengthening of love. Manner- 
isms, personal habits, and certain traits of character may irritate one’s 
mate. A difference in moral standards and general outlook upon 
life reveals itself more fully in the closer contacts of married life. 
Other things being equal, the larger the number of common inter- 
ests and sympathies and the wider the range of elements in the 

’Hamihon and MacGowan, op, cit., pp. 297-298. 
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common cultural background of tlie two persons, the greater is the 
likelihood of happiness. 

3. Financial or economic problems and differences are another 
source of possible friction. Poverty and the inability to save money 
may become sources of strain. A period of unemployment may 
cause separation and the wife may lose conhdence in her husband 
or he may lose self-respect. Extravagance and selfishness in the spend- 
ing of money may lead to quarrels. The employment outside the 
home of the wife and mother may put an added strain upon the 
home relationships. Some measurement of agreement is essential 
for a harmonious relationship. 

4. Additional causes of failure in marriage would include disor- 
dered or psychopathic personality traits, lack of personal freedom, 
trouble over children, and friction concerning relatives. In con- 
nection with this last point, young married persons should have 
their own home wherever possible. To live with parents or with 
relatives is to endanger the marriage relationship from the beginning. 

Divorce 

For various reasons a considerable number of marriages end in fail- 
ure or in unhappiness and incompatibility. This is the case, whether 
society grants divorces or refuses to grant divorces to such persons. 
Granting that the lifelong, happy, monogamous marriage is the ideal 
and the goal to be sought, what is to be done when love ceases and 
estrangement results? Is the second best thing to continue the 
demoralizing marriage relationship, or to attempt to remedy the 
mistake or failure by means of divorce? 

One group of persons, supported by certain religious organiza- 
tions, maintain that divorce is an evil to be denied upon any grounds. 
Marriage, they say, is an indissoluble sacrament. A modified position 
would permit divorce on the grounds of adultery only. These po- 
sitions are often supported by biblical passages. In Mark and Luke 
divorce is condemned with no exceptions stated. In Matthew the 
condemnation excepts the cause of fornication. Is the insertion of 
the exception in Matthew an attempt to make the statement of an 
ideal into a rule? Jesus undoubtedly set forth the ideal of monogamy 
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and indicated that divorce was a calamity. It was not his. practice 
to state rules, but to teach principles in the form of parables and 
paradoxes. Even marriage was established for man. 

Those who would deny the granting of divorces also usually argue 
that the home should be kept intact for the sake of the children. In 
this connection a statement from the work of Hamilton and Mac- 
Gowan is interesting. They say: 

We believe that seriously discordant couples who go on living together 
only because they have children ought, as a matter of fact, to get un- 
married as soon as possible simply for the sake of these children.^ 

A home from which all love has departed and in which parents are 
quarreling is not a wholesome environment in which to rear children. 

To be sure, children have to be considered. The psychological 
effect of a broken home upon children is serious and not to be lightly 
dismissed by parents. Even when they are not entirely happy, many 
parents who can control their emotions and tempers may do much 
better to sacrifice a little personal happiness for the sake of their 
children. When there are children involved, probably they should be 
the first, but not the only consideration. If as we said, a peaceful 
atmosphere cannot be maintained, it would probably be best to risk 
the psychological dangers of the “broken home.” In either case 
children are likely to suffer. 

At the opposite extreme is the view that divorce should be so easy 
that it could be had upon request, with or without stating any 
grounds. With mutual consent it could be obtained in a short time, 
or after a longer period where only one party makes the request. 
This approach is likely to be presented by persons who resent social 
restrictions upon the actions of the individual. If this praedee en- 
couraged more hasty or ill-considered marriages, or led persons to 
separate hastily after minor differences appeared, it would seem to 
be opposed to man's best interests. 

A third view vyhich goes to neither extreme regards divorce as a 
method by which some unfortunate mistakes may be remedied. The 
evil is the mismating or the demoralizing marriage. To force such 

^Hamilton and MacGowan, op. cit., p. 288. 
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persons to continue to live together is to warp the lives o£ the mal- 
adjusted pair still further. To make divorce too easy would be to 
overlook the possibilities of adjustment and renewed understanding. 
No individual is perfect, and adjustments and compromises are neces- 
sary. To make divorce impossible may be to increase the evil and 
spread it over an entire lifetime. If the marriage does not lead to the 
wholesome development of the persons concerned, and if they can- 
not be their best selves, then the relationship should be dissolved. An 
increase in divorce does not necessarily mean that more mar- 
riages are failures or that there is more unhappiness. It may mean 
that more people are attempting to rectify a situation which a genera- 
tion or two ago might have been endured. The remedy for divorce 
is not absolute denial, but better marriages. 

For the IMPROVE^^ENT OF Marria.ce 

In recent years suggestions have been numerous as to what to do 
to improve the marriage relationship and to reduce the number of 
divorces. From among the various proposals the following arc set 
forth as worthy of consideration. 

1. Greater emphasis on education and knowledge in questions of 
sex, marriage, and parenthood is needed. Many marriages go to 
pieces because of sheer ignorance, or because of conditions which 
could have been overcome if additbnal information had been avail- 
able. Such knowledge could be imparted through the public schools 
and colleges as well as by parents, specialists, clinics, and courts of 
domestic relations. Knowledge of the physical and psychological 
aspects of sex should be a part of the growing knowledge of the child. 
It should be presented in a natural manner apart from anything sug- 
gestive of shame or embarrassment. Because of its importance and 
the attitude frequently taken toward it by social groups, the subject 
of birth control needs additional attention. Knowledge of the means 
of preventing conception should be available to married persons. 
Such knowledge would make possible earlier marriages, children 
Would be spaced and receive better care, and much poverty and mis- 
ery would be eliminated. In Holland where numerous birth control 
clinics are in operation under government sanction, the people arc 
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physically and morally improved. While the birth rate decreased 25 
per cent, the infantile death rate decreased 66 per cent, leaving an 
actual increase in the number of children who lived.® Where such 
knowledge is forbidden or suppressed, the over-bearing of children 
is widespread, especially among the poor, and many children are 
hopelessly handicapped and tend to increase the social problems of 
society. Unfortunately the classes that most need such information 
are those that do not have it. In this, as in other Helds, moral con- 
duct is intelligent conduct and not impulsive behavior. 

2. An examination before marriage by competent specialists, with 
the granting of a health certificate as a condition of obtaining a 
marriage license, would eliminate some unhappy marriages. Where 
hereditary diseases or defects and communicable diseases are present, 
such certificates would not be granted. Both individual happiness 
and community welfare demand such restrictions. In some cases, 
marriages might be permitted after sterilization. Until the time 
comes when the state sees fit to set up such regulations for society as 
a whole, persons who have communicable diseases should feel 
morally bound to refrain from contact with other persons, and those 
who have hereditary defects should refrain from bearing children. 
The examination suggested above, if thorough, would include 
mental fimess for marriage. Persons with decided personality defects 
or mental disorders which would endanger the marriage relationship 
might also be debarred. 

3. Hasty and ill-considered marriages should be prevented. The 
tendency of states to require a short waiting period between appli- 
cation for a license and the actual granting of a license is a move- 
ment in the right direction. In earlier days, the practice of .publishing 
the bans served the same purpose. After young people have gained 
their growth, fairly early marriages are, on the whole, desirable. 
Such persons become adjusted to each other while their natures are 
plastic and before habits have become too rigid. Sex-repressions and 
sex “adventures” are less likely. 

4. A wide comradeship between boys and girls should be en- 
couraged. To this end greater opportunity, under wholesome con- 

®W. J. Helding, Sanity in Sex, Dodd, Mead and Company, 1927, chap, XX. 
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ditions, for the acquaintance of young people of approximately the 
same ages and cultural backgrounds needs to be provided. While the 
boy and girl may have separate and personal interests, there needs to 
be also a wide community of interests. If such comradeship is to 
continue after marriage between husband and wife, they must learn 
to do and to enjoy things together. They need to play together, to 
work together, and to maintain relationships with other groups. 
Such companionship should grow and expand with an ever-widen- 
ing variety of experiences. 

5. Society should give greater attention to the unsuccessful mar- 
riage. When a divorce is suggested by one or both parties, a competent 
person, a group of specialists, or the members of the stall of a court of 
domestic relations might perform great service to such persons and 
to society by giving expert advice. Difficulties might be removed, 
quarrels made up, and happiness restored. In any case, a delay should 
be required between application and the granting of divorce. This 
delay might be a year or longer, especially if there are children or if 
only one of the parties makes the request. The experience of such 
countries as Norway might well be studied in this connection. If a 
divorce is finally necessary, there should be no publicity, except the 
bare statement of the fact, and no heavy expense. The arrangement 
of details and the care of the children could be handled by such a 
group or a court as that suggested above. In each case the decision 
would need to be made on the basis of the needs of the individuals 
and the facts involved. 


QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 

1. Today it is often asserted that a double standard of morals prevails, 
one for a man and another for a woman. Should this be so, or should 
tne same moral standards apply to both sexes P 

conventions and customs 
fTS® “"y fundamental bases 

!mnl • conventions which seem to justify them? For ex- 

ample, is there any difference whether it is a girl or a boy who walks 
around a city park late at night? Is the girl or the boy more likely to 
be insulted or to be placed in danger? ^ 

3. James is a freshman at a coeducational college. He can stay out as 
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late as he wishes and no one will ask him any questions. He is under 
practically no rules. His sister, Helen, is two years older and a junior 
in the same school. She must be in the dormitory at ten o’clock. She 
insists that she has as much intelligence and is as able to take care of 
herself as he is. She does not see why she has to live her life within a 
group of irritating and restricting rules. She, too, wants unlimitoH 
freedom. What are the problems involved? 
w4. Is “petting” ethically defensible? If so, to what extent, and under 
what conditions? Among other considerations you might ash whether 
it is merely sensual gratification or the mutual expression of love and 
respect, whether it excludes other types of enjoyment, whether it 
might lead to a loss of rational control, and whether it is socially 
acceptable. 

5. A man who thoroughly enjoyed the parade of fine stock at the county 
fair, said that he was later depressed at the sight of numerous scrubby- 
looking children with sore eyes and scabby skin who were looking 
through the fences and playing in the neighborhood outside the fair 
grounds. He wants to know why we do not have some form of regu- 
lation in regard to human breeding. Do you think he has a good 
case? If so, what do you think could be done? 
v€. What are the problems in connection with the employment of married 
women? To what extent is a woman justified in foregoing children 
for the sake of a position or a career? 
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MORALITY AND THE STATE 


When political institutions are examined in the light of moral 
standards, where do they stand? Do they minister to the realization 
of human personality, and do they respect and fulfill the main human 
rights ? Since the state and its institutions are playing an increasingly 
dominant role in our lives, it is exceedingly important for us to find 
out what is the true function of the state and what is the best form 
of government. 

The social institutions under which men live affect their outlook 
and their characters profoundly. Just as a man’s occupation tends to 
leave its impress upon his attitudes, so the state in which he lives 
tends to mold his life. The state is one of the important means of 
regulating human behavior. It tells a man that he must do certain 
things and refrain from doing other things. It also imposes penalties 
for the infraction of its regulations or laws. Even before the in- 
dividual is aware of its presence, it has registered his birth and made 
regulations regarding him. Later, it takes part of his income and 
exercises some direction throughout his life. 

In order to understand the present political situation, it is necessary 
to keep in mind the rapidity with which political questions have in- 
creased in scope and in complexity during recent centuries. During 
the latter part of the eighteenth century, when the American consti- 
tution was written and governmental machinery set up, quite dif- 
ferent conditions were present. Men lived and thought amid the 
simple surroundings of an agricultural age. In this pre-industrial 
and pre-scientific age there were no corporations to be regulated nor 
such diverse interests to be reconciled as we face in modern society 
with its specialization and its concentration of wealth. In those 
earlier days, men thought more in terms of static and fixed institu- 
tions. Even Thomas Jefferson hoped that the country would remain 
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agricultural and that factories to supply our other needs would re- 
main in Europe. Since the government was established during a 
revolutionary age, men were suspicious of all governmental au- 
thority. To grant any one branch of government too much power 
was dangerous, consequently numerous checks and balances were 
provided. The main function of government was to keep order and 
to help individuals get a fair chance in the world. 

Today, however, political quesdons are so complex that the average 
cidzen finds it difficult, if not impossible to follow them. Specializa- 
tion, both in government and in the occupational pursuits of the 
people, have gone so far that polidcal affairs are now left almost ex- 
clusively to politicians or to special-interest groups that are seeking 
favors from the government. Most political issues involve large 
amounts of money and have an economic basis. Consequently, some 
groups have a tremendous stake in influencing governmental action. 

The State ano the Citizen 

Man is born into a social group. With the development of social 
consciousness he becomes aware of his family, the neighborhood, 
community, and later the nadon or state. The state is a fairly 
permanent body of persons inhabidng a definite territory and or- 
ganized under a government which is independent of external con- 
trol and which imposes and enforces laws within its boundaries. 
The essendal elements of a state arc sometimes listed as: (1) a popu- 
ladon or a group of persons, more or less numerous, (2) a definite 
territory, (3) political organization or machinery of government, 
which organizes the group into a “body politic," and (4) sovereignty. 
Sovereignty has two aspects. It implies external independence and 
internal authority or the power to enforce laws and command 
obedience. The term "government” refers to the persons who have 
the funedon of political control for the time. The members of the 
government are distinguished from the ordinary citizens who are 
members of the state, but not a part of the governmental body. The 
term “nadon,” while often used synonymously with the term state, 
may have a racial significance and refer to a group of persons united 
by common descent and a common language. 
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In order to understand the modern state and to consider its pur- 
poses more adequately, it is necessary to take into account the con- 
ditions surrounding the emergence of the traditional doctrine of 
sovereignty. This doctrine arose in the sixteenth century as a justifi- 
cation for the national monarchic state then evolv ing in Western 
Europe. It served the double purpose of elevating the sovereign 
above the pope and the emperor, on the one hand, and above the 
nobles, self-governing towns and guilds, on the other hand. The 
sovereign was supreme. He made the law, but he was not subject to 
it. With the change in the form of the political state from monarchy 
to democracy, the doctrine has persisted. The conception of the goal 
of the state as power, and the tendency to separate politics from 
ethical considerations, have had far-reaching and occasionally un- 
fortunate effects. 

What is the ethical justification of the state? Two views which 
appear inadequate in the light of the etlucal ideals which we have 
been discussing will first be presented. One is the view of the state 
as po wer and as an e nd-in-itsel f . According to Machiavelli, and his ' ’ 
’modern supp orters, tfie ltate rests on force, and material prosperity, 
IsTtT^nscio urnmirT Ee ordinary rules of morality do not apply to 
tiicrMTm of state craft. Any means may be used for the glorification 
of the state. Fo r the modern fascist t he state is to t alitarian or un- 
limited in its power. T he" state Ic^E^olute and all individuals an d 
'" ^ups within theltateTre therefore relativ e. Fascist states reject die 
ideals of dmocfacy, oFfreeddinj and of peace. They tend to glorify 
rigid obedience to dictatorial authority, military power, and the 
racial stock. 

A complete analysis of the fascist ideal will not be possible at this 
point. Most of the issues which are raised are considered in the text. 
The ideal should be studied in the light of our discussions on the 
evolution of morality, authoritarianism, freedom, democracy, mili- - 
tary preparedness, and race relations. In the light of these discussions 
the question might be asked as to whether or not fascism is essen- 
tially reversionary, or a step backward. 

The other view, which appears inadequate, is the position t hat the 3* 
state is unnecessary^, that force in itself is eviLand that state compul- 
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5io^should..be>-|iJim^laM^.-IF place of the s tale, voluntai^r associa- 
Twik of persons would^coHilSiTIdr 

(^TElomnoirin^^^ inadequacy of such groups in the 

modern wdfHand'K^^^ Taick of a body with authority to settle conflicts 
is evident at once. 

Two additional views of the state arc more widely supported in 
modern democratic countries. One is the in dividu alist view which 
would lim it the powers and jurisdictioji q? tlie state tp'the pr otection 
of ITferiiHortirand property, "alas’ to the maintenance of peace and 
order. 'nSs'view arose during the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
’ tufies'and was at its height during the nineteenth century. As seen 
in Chapter Twenty-One, it was the idea held by most business men in 
the nineteenth century and was often called the doctrine of laissez 
faire. Supporters of this view contend that each individual knows his 
own best interests and should be left alone. Governmental regulation 
tends to kill initiative and progress. The biological law of natural 
selection and the "economic laws” of competition, supply and de- 
mand, etc., should not be interfered with. 

In contrast to the individualist view, which has been increasingly 
denied both in practice and in theory, is the^ sncial-serviqe view of 
the state. T he state is a desirable and necessary conservator of hurnan 
welfare, rfeiv'econdimc and soci^’contntumsTcairfor positive regu- 
lative action in many different fields. Consequently, the functions of 
government are increasing at a rapid pace. While such regulation 
does restrict freedom along some lines, it also makes possible a larger 
degree of freedom for the people as a whole. 

The social-service view of the state is the one which, in the opinion 
of the author, is most adequate. Such a state aims to maintain order, 
security, and justice among the citizens of the .state; to give attention 
to the larger needs of social welfare through the promotion of con- 
ditions that make for the highest welfare of the governed, collectively 
as well as individually; and to ro-operate in the promotion of peace 
and progress among all the nations of the world. 

The citizen of the state has both rights and duties. While from a 
strictly legal point of view tlie state can do anything that it wills, 
most modern states have established constitutions or other guarantees 
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which give the individual citizen certain rights. Other rights of the 
citizen are recognized through custom and laws. In the last analy- 
sis, rights are social and rest upon the traditions and beliefs of 
the citizens at large. In return for the protection of his rights and 
the promotion of well-being, the citizen has ohligations and duties. 
He owes allegiance to the state and obedience to the government. 
Unless laws are obeyed, no government can be effective. The citizen 
may also be called upon to perform some service for the state. This 
may take the form of military service, aiding law-enforcement offi- 
cers, jury service, and the payment of taxes in support of govern- 
mental activities. 

The DEMocaiATic Ideal 

The democratic ideal is firmly entrenched in Anglo-Saxon coun- 
tries. Especially in the United States and in the British Dominions, 
the ideal of equality of opportunity, universal suffrage, and social 
justice are vigorously defended. Democracy is that system of govern- 
ment, in which the power rests with the majority of the people and 
is administered through chosen representatives. In the famous 
phrase, it is “government of the people, by the people, and for the 
people.” In a democracy the cidzens of the state share in a greater 
or less degree in making the laws. 

During recent years democracy has been vigorously attacked. The 
arguments against democracy include the claims that it is govern- 
ment by the average, the mediocre, by those who do not know, that 
such persons are easily swayed by emotion and led astray, that it is 
inefficient and slow in action and therefore likely to be unstable, and 
that it gives greater opportunity for corruption and manipulation by 
special interests or by an "inside ring” of politicians. During the 
last decade or two the fascists have attacked the very basis of repre- 
sentative government, including the ideals of freedom and equality. 
The state is totalitarian or absolute and government is in the hands 
of the "rare, great minds.” 

Those who defend democracy point out that this form of govern- 
ment is least likely to sacrifice the welfare of the majority to the in- 
terests of special groups and classes. Laws are more likely to benefit 
all persons, and the mass of people are on the whole more contented. 
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When there is discontent, it is more easily expressed. While men are 
not equal, they have an equal interest in justice and in social welfare, 
and therefore they should have equal rights to a voice in govern- 
ment. Democracy tends to educate the citizens and to call into ac- 
tivity their intelligence and enthusiasm. While democracy has its 
defects, experience seems to indicate that, in the long run, these 
defects are less dangerous than those of more autocratic forms of 
government. 

When men act merely because of the compulsion of law and cus- 
tom, they tend to become mechanically responsive, rather than free 
and reflective moral agents. The man who is trained only to obey 
orders given by another tends to become a tool with a slave mind. In a 
democracy the citizen shares in making the regulations which are 
to control his conduct. Democracy gives training in responsibility 
and is a theory of character as well as a theory of government. Auto- 
cratic forms of government tend to stifle freedom, responsibility, and 
character. Democracy thus appears to be the social condition neces- 
sary for the richest personal development. 

For the more satisfactory working of democracy certain conditions 
appear desirable. These include an educated electorate, a “civic 
sense" among the citizens, opportunity for free and informed dis- 
cussion of public issues, a disposition to elect men of high character 
and training to public office, and a more equal distribution of wealth. 
Since the last point is most likely to be questioned, a word of explana- 
tion is necessary. Govertunental regulation tends to operate in the 
direction of the effective demand which is made upon it. Those who 
control the economic and financial resources of a country and the 
agencies for the expression of public opinion, are able to create a 
demand out of all proportion to their numbers. Thus class rule 
may result in fact, if not in theory. 

If the present widespread corruption, graft, and control of many 
instruments of government by political "rings" or “machines” and 
by vicious special-interest groups is to cease, certain changes or re- 
forms in our democratic machinery will probably be necessary. Some 
of the reforms which have been advocated will be set forth. They 
may not be the best way to meet the situation before us. In fact, it 
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is possible that some o£ them might bring more harm than good. 
They are all “solutions” which have been proposed, and they are 
worthy of serious study and consideration. Some or all of these pro- 
posals may aid in reducing corruption and in facilitating the effective 
working of the democratic system. 

(1) The separation of the administration of justice and other func- 
tions from politics. The election of judges and the practice of chang- 
ing many police officials after elections tend to place such nffiriaU 
within the influence of party “machines” and to bring justice into 
disrepute. Such officials should be selected by some method, such as 
civil service, or perhaps appointed by some responsible executive offi- 
cial because they have special qualifications for the office, and then 
retained in office as long as they are efficient and maintain good be- 
havior. The post office, public utilities, and other functions carried 
on by the state might well be more completely separated from politics 
and operated by impartial and expert directors. 

(2) The shorter ballot. With the extension of the activities of 
government the number of officials for whom the citizen must vote 
has increased to the point where it is impossible to know them all or 
to watch their records. Such a condition encourages persons to vote 
the party ticket. To elect fewer men and to hold them responsible 
for the records of their appointees would probably make for more 
efficient and more responsible government. Unicameral legislatures 
in the “states” and possibly in the Federal government might make 
for a shorter ballot and expedite legislation. 

(3) Changes in the electoral system to permit preferential voting 
and proportional representation. Preferential voting would enable 
the voter to register not only his first, but additional preferences. 
This would eliminate the possibility of the election of a minority 
candidate representing a small clique, because the other voters were 
divided in support of a number of other men. Proportional repre- 
sentation would enable each party to be represented approximately 
according to its numerical support. By these methods manipulation 
and corruption would be more difficult. These proposals have dis- 
advantages which may overweigh the advantages, but they are pro- 
posals which should be seriously considered. 
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(4) More rigorous tests for t»eni hers /lip in Jcgislatiue assemblies, 
While any test should respect the principle of etitial opportunity and 
not set up permaiient barriers, the present test of age is not the most 
adequate. A minimum educational rcijuiretnent might he advisable, 

(5) Extension of the civil service. Appf)intmei«s to the permanent 
civil service should be made on the basi.s of comiiciiiivc civil-service 
examinations. A splendid beginning has been made, but additional 
offices should be placed beyond tlic rc.ich of the henchmen of ixtlitical 
“rings.” As at present con.stituied, however, civil-.service examinations 
do not take sufficient account of traits of personality. In addition to 
a minimum of knowledge, such persons must he able to co-operate 
with others. Merit, rather than “pull,” should figure in their selection, 
although a chief executive should have a fairly free hand in the selec- 
tion of his cabinet since it is a policy-forming group whose members 
need to be able to work together. 

(6) A reconsideration of the problems of centralization and of de- 
centralization. There arc some functions now carried on by local 
bodies which might well be placed under the jurisdiction of the 
national government. For example, if marriage and divorce laws, 
the criminal code, and factory regulations were made uniform, it 
might eliminate much inefficiency and confusion. On the other hand, 
the tremendous pressure of work before most modern legislatures 
might be relieved by delegating many issues and details to subordinate 
bodies. Problems that are sectional or local might be handled by 
locally elected bodies. A subordinate body migltt handle [lurely indus- 
trial problems. Bodies like the Intcrst.nte Crmunercc Cotnmission 
might handle certain technical problems in special fields of activity. 

Administration of Justice 

In the making and the enforcement of laws is to be found one of 
the chief functions of the state. Through its laws the state determines 
what conduct is legal and what is illegal. Laws are justified when 
their results arc beneficial in the lives of the citizens. To be effective 
they must have public sentiment behind them and be respected. Since 
social conditions change, laws need to be revised frecjuently and 
brought up to date. In the application of laws it is unfortunate that 
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appeal is made to tradition or precedent rather than to the facts in the 
total present situation. 

Traditional practice and theory of court procedure, and the whole 
treatment of criminals, are open to serious criticism. In the usual 
criminal trial there are two partisan groups, each trying to win a vic- 
tory. The members of each group are usually more interested in 
winning the case than in seeing that justice is done. The object of 
the trial is simply to find if the defendant committed some particular 
crime with which he has been charged in the indictment. Should 
he be convicted, the legislature has determined perhaps years in ad- 
vance how he should be treated or punished. 

In place of the present legalistic and technical system with its 
emphasis upon a particular crime, we need to shift our emphasis to 
the criminal and put his treatment in the hands of specialists. Such 
persons are not concerned so much with a verdict of “guilty” or “not 
guilty,” but in ascertaining all the facts regarding the offender and 
why he acted as he did. In the light of all the circumstances they 
seek to determine vyhat is best to do with him. 

The failure of the methods of punishment which society has used in 
the past is well known to students of the problem. Since about 98 per 
cent of criminals are given jail or prison sentences, does this method 
of punishment justify its existence? We are usually told that this 
punishment is necessary: (1) to prevent or deter persons from 
committing crimes, (2) to protect society, and (3) to reform the 
criminal. Fairly conclusive evidence^ indicates that no one of these 
purposes is accomplished to any great extent. Few criminals stop to 
think about the penalties for their act. When they do, it occasionally 
makes the act more alluring. The experience of the past seems to in- 
dicate that public and severe punishments tend to brutalize the 
criminal and society and lead to more rather than less crime. 

While the public is protected for a short time, it is after the crime 
has been committed, and only for a short time — except in the case 
of life imprisonment or death. Most criminals serve their terms in 
jails where the average term is a few months. For those who go 
to our prisons the average term is a few years. Probably never more 

*E. H. Sutherland, Criminology, J. B. Lippincott Company, chap. XV, 
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than one tenth of the criminal group is in jail or prison at any one 
time. If we place the offender in prison for social protection, does it 
not seem absurd to release him at the end of say two years even 
though he may be more dangerous than the day he went in.? Do we 
really think that we can "protect" society by isolating the criminal 
from all normal, wholesome contacts and by placing him in a vicious, 
depraved environment there to remain for a few years, and then to be 
released into society again? 

The testimony of prisoners, prison officials, and trained investiga- 
tors makes it clear that most persons discharged from prisons are not 
reformed. Such punishment often creates a hatred of society and a 
desire for revenge, the acquisition of a technique of crime, a loss of 
seif-respect, and personal disorganization as well. One of the most 
thorough studies of what one of our reformatories is doing is con- 
tained in 500 Criminal Careers, by Glueck and Glueck. Dr. Richard 
C. Cabot, who writes the foreword, points out that 80 per cent of the 
men released were not reformed five to fifteen years later, These men 
continued to commit crimes after their discharge from an institution 
which probably ranks high among its kind. Since the bulk of the men 
in our jails and prisons are committed over and over again, it is evi- 
dent that they are not being reformed. 

The purely legal approach to crime is quite inadequate. Two men 
may each steal an amount of money. Assuming that the distinction 
between grand larceny and petit larceny is twenty-five dcjllars, if one 
man steals twenty-six dollars and the other only twenty-four dollars, 
the first man, in the eyes of the law, is a more dangerous criminal and 
the punishment is greater. However, from the point of view of 
morality the man who stole the smaller amount may be a much more 
dangerous character. It is becoming increasingly evident that society 
must place the emphasis upon the condition of the criminal rather 
than upon the crime. Where punishment is of value, it must be near 
enough in time so that the pain or loss will be connected with the 
evil deed. The person must come to hate the evil and not the person 
or group that administers the punishment. The punishment must also 
be considered fair or just by the offender. Punishment that is not in 
some sense remedial is probably immoral. 
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Society may take a hostile attitude toward offenders and merely in- 
sist that they be made to suffer some penalty. On the other hand, 
society through its representatives may attempt to understand the 
offender and endeavor to discover the causes of his wrongdoing and 
work out a program of control so that the offender may be reinstated 
as a normal member of society. Those who cannot be reformed by 
known methods will need to be segregated permanently. Those who 
can be reformed should be given proper care in hospital, school, farm 
colony, or on probation, according to their needs and condition. They 
should be returned to society when the causes of the anti-social be- 
havior have been removed and not before. Both the criminal, as a 
person, and society have rights that must be respected. 

Issues of War and of Peace 

One of the most important issues of the modern world concerns the 
relationship of states or nations to one another. Are we destined in 
the near future to move into an era of peace and international under- 
standing and good will, or will war and international anarchy remain 
with us .? During recent years two groups of forces have been op- 
posing each other. There have been powerful forces leading us in the 
direction of war, and also movements which are working toward 
peace. Each one of these forces or movements deserves a separate 
study which we cannot give. We can only outline them briefly here. 

Among the forces leading toward war are: 

(1) Grave misunderstandings in the international sphere. These 
are aggravated in many cases by serious territorial disputes. We all 
know how easy it is for misunderstandings to arise, even between 
friends. But when there arc differences of speech, customs, and tradi- 
tions, the possibilities of misunderstanding are much greater. Today 
these misunderstandings are increased by an intense hatred carried 
over by the victims of the World War. After the “war to end war" 
there were more territorial disputes than ever before. 

(2) Extreme forms of nationalism. While nationalism and patriot- 
ism may be good, they are easily perverted and over-emphasized. The 
intense nationalism and uncritical patriotism which has flared up so 
strongly since the World War is a serious menace. The bigoted type 
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of nationalism is the belief that the interests of one’s own nation are 
to be promoted without regard for the interests and rights of other 
people. It tends to emphasize what is peculiar to a people, not what is 
common to all mankind. It tends to the belief that the slate can do 
no wrong. A false view of patrioti-sm and nationalism often leads to 
insults, to acts of aggression, to the creation of hatreds and suspicions, 
to artificial economic barriers, and to other acts that lead to war. We 
live in a world that is so interdependent that acts in any part of the 
world have reverberations all around the earth. 

(3) Militarism and reliance upon force. Competitive armaments 
are among the most important causes of international suspicion and 
fear. When there is a great war machine ready and men have been 
trained to fight, their minds immediately turn in that direction when 
crises arise. Then, munition makers usually maintain powerful 
lobbies and propaganda agencies, endeavor to check peace progranas, 
advocate defense days and war preparations, and arc ready to fan any 
war rumors. The spirit of militarism is a menace to the peace of 
the world, 

(4) Economic Imperialism. Imperialism implies the control and 
economic exploitation of backward countries, either through annexa- 
tions and protectorates, or by "peaceful penetration” due to economic 
or political pressure. The attempt on the part of industrial countries 
to control backward countries and the competition for sources of raw 
material and for markets liave been, and are today, major sources of 
war. These backward areas arc profitable fields of investment since 
political control makes the venture safe. By 1914 all of Africa, except 
Liberia and Ethiopia, had been seized. Penetration by industrial na- 
tions is also proceeding rapidly in Asia, Central and South America, 
and in the islands of the Pacific. 

There are, however, other forces opposing the above groups. These 
movements which we sliall now consider would lead us in the direc- 
tion of peace. 

(1) The movement toward arbitration. Arbitration is the settling 
of disputes by submitting them to an impartial person or group of 
persons. In spite of the numerous wars of the past, thousands of in- 
ternational disputes have been settled in this way. This movement 
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has been growing. Whereas in the early nineteenth century there was 
but one case on the average of each two years, just before the World 
War it had grown to four and a half cases each year. Since the World 
War, many nations have agreed to arbitrate all disputes between them 
and their neighbors. There are also many general pacts in existence, 
like the Covenant of the League of Nations, the Locarno Pacts, and 
the Anti-War Pact. Considerably more than a score of nations have 
signed the optional clause of the World Court providing that cer- 
tain kinds of disputes shall go automatically to that court. The arbi- 
tration movement is a factor working toward peace and good will. 

(2) T he movement toward disarmament. Since the World War, 
the problem of disarmament has occupied a large part of the timp 
and attention of the leading statesmen of the world. Progress was 
made at the Washington Conference of 1921 and at the London 
Naval Conference of 1930. The Geneva Conference in 1927 broke 
down, partly because of the fact, as we found out later, that certain 
shipbuilding interests had paid men to go there and work for its 
failure. At present die general disarmament movement, including 
the World Disarmament Conference of the League of Nations, is at 
a standstill because of the fear complex, the extreme nationalism, and 
the imperialistic ambitions of two or three nations that have disre- 
garded world opinion and moral condemnadon for the sake of na- 
tional expansion. Disarmament is largely dependent upon the feel- 
ing of security and the development of other methods besides war 
for settling disputes. 

(3) The growth of international organizations. The League of 
Nations, the World Court, and the International Labor Organization 
are organizations which have been formed for the purpose of giving 
expression to the ideas and ideals of international peace and co-opera- 
tion. If men want peace, they must work for it and organize for 
peace as diligently as they have been preparing for war. If we want 
co-operation and good will, we must co-operate and we must express 
good will. Organization is essential for the accomplishment of any 
purpose. While the League of Nations has accomplished much, 
its noblest efforts have frequently been checked by the mili- 
taristic and nationalistic spirit of many of the member nations. 
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While there arc still things to be criticized and to be improved in con- 
nection with the covenant and the organization of the League, it 
has proved itself of genuine value. Should the League of Nations go 
to pieces as the result of another international conflict, it will be 
necessary at some future date to create new organizations to deal 
with rnmmn n world problems. Space docs not permit a considera- 
tion of die World Court and the International Labor Organization, 
which already have notable achievements to their credit. But these 
internadonal organizations are forces working toward peace and 
good will. 

(4) A growing sentiment in opposition to war. This sentiment 
has been fostered in part by the numerous peace .societies which exist 
in the United States and in every other civilized country. While 
we could be swept off our feet by war propaganda, there are never- 
theless many more people in all countries today who have be- 
come familiar with propaganda methods. These people arc not quite 
so gullible as most persons were in the last war, and they arc more 
likely to cause a delay, and to raise critical questions. Recent peace 
demonstrations in the colleges and the popular opinion behind the 
neutrality legislation recently passed by Congress is an indication of 
the desire for peace. This desire is reinforced by the knowledge, on 
the part of many who participated in the last war, that they were 
fooled. Regardless of the truth, men were told the things that would 
make them hate and fight. Instead of ending war, the last war sowed 
the seeds for new wars. Instead of saving democracy, it nearly 
scutded democracy. The only saving factor in the situation is that 
the evils which came as a result of the last war caused a revulsion 
of feeling in the minds of many people against the whole war system. 

The Fundamental Issue 

One of the greatest issues of our time is whether we are to settle 
disputes between nations by the peaceful means which are available, 
or whether we are to send out millions of our ablest young men to 
kill off millions of other peace-loving persons, or to be killed by them. 
Practically no one today wants war. At least in democratic countries 
men are hoping for peace. The issue which really divides this and 
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other nations is; How arc we going to get peace? There are two 
ideals or programs among those who claim they want peace. One 
group says that the way to get peace is to prepare for war, to arm to 
the teeth, and to develop a big army and a big navy so that other 
nations will fear us, and fearing us, they will not attack us. The 
other group directly challenges this philosophy at every point. They 
say if we want peace we must work for peace and set up instru- 
ments for the peaceful settlement of disputes. They say that if we 


plan for war we will get war. 

Undoubtedly, there are many sincere persons on each side of this 
issue. The more the writer studies and thinks about it, the more he 
is convinced that the first method is the way of folly, and that the 
second approach is the only one which can eventually lead us away 
from destruction. The reliance upon a big army and navy for peace 
seems to be both logically and psychologically unsound. Logically, 
how can we expect a nation to be secure by being stronger than any 
odier? It is clear that only one nation can be the strongest at any 
given moment. If that is our advice to the United States, would we 
give the same advice to France, Germany, England, or Japan? 1 
one nation becomes the strongest for a time, must not some other one 
overtake her, if it is in its turn to become secure? Can all nations be 
secure in this way ? Obviously not, and when other nadons fear, they 
begin to arm to the teeth or to combine against those whom they tear, 
and there is a vicious circle which leads to war. 

Psychologically, the same thing holds true. If men are preparing 
for liar, and thinking in terms of war, they create war. If they live 
in a warlike atmosphere, the tinder is always there and what a small 
spark it takes to ignite the whole thingl Two men may quarrel over 
a trivial thing. Under ordinary circumstances the matter may blow 
over or be settled in some peaceful way. But let diose same men 
quarrel when each man holds a loaded pistol in his hand and who 

can answer for the consequences? • 

In order to avoid misunderstanding, let the writer add that he 
realizes tliat we cannot discard all our armaments overnight. As a 
matter of fact, that is not the most important phase of the issue, 
do need to have a general lowering of armaments in all countries, 
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stead of increases as at present. It appears not only silly but down- 
right immoral to spend so mucli money on weapons of destruction 
when we might be using the money for something constructive, such 
as the promotion of health, a higher standard of living, education, 
and for cultural development along many lines. The most important 
thing at present, however, is to disarm our minds, to think in terms 
of peace, and to promote good will and understanding. 

While the accident of birth makes a man a member of a specific 
nation, it also makes him a member of humanity! He may be loyal 
to humanity without being disloyal to his own state and his own 
kindred. When a man secs the rights of other persons and of other 
groups to be as sacred as those of his own, he is approaching moral 
maturity. 

^ QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 

1. In a city in Ohio in the autumn of 1935, a police radio cruiser on an 
emergency run struck another car and injured and crippled a four- 
year-old child. The hospital bills for the child were reported to amount 
to $900. The father, who earns $20 a week, was told by city attorneys 
that he could not collect any damages through legal channels since the 
car was on an emergency run at the time of the accident. Comment 
upon the ethical aspects of this case. 

2. Wire tapping has gone on for years, and it is reported that there is 
more of it today than ever before. Detectives, narcotic sleuths, and 
other agents are alleged to use this method for listening in on the con- 
versations of suspected dope sellers and other criminals. What is your 
reaction to such practices? 

3. Is there any justification for lynchers or for vigilantes in taking the 
law into their own hands? Give your reaction to the following state- 
ment: — “If a man murders another man and is seized by a mob and 
lynched, the first man is a criminal, but the mob are conspirators and 
rebels, as well as assassins; for by depriving the murderer of his right 
of trial and conviction by a jury of his peers and of sentence carried 
out according to the terms of the law, they have defied the whole sys- 
tem of constitutional government, and if they go unpunished they 
have weakened it and exposed it to further contempt. 

“If a striker throws a brick through a factory window or beats up a 
strike-breaker, he should be arrested and dealt with as the law decrees. 
But if a mob of vigilantes drags him out of his house and attacks him 
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and threatens his life, the vigilantes are the dangerous revolutionaries 
and the striker by comparison is a mere petty lawbreaker.” “A Plea 
for Democracy,” by Freda Kirchwey, Journd of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women, Vol. XXIX (Oct. 1935), p. 4. 

4. A professor of an Eastern university, a citizen of Canada, applied for 
citizenship in the United States. The only question which he failed 
to answer in a satisfactory manner was the question regarding lus 
willingness to bear arms in war. He wished to qualify his willingness 
to bear arms .only to the extent of refusing to participate in any war 
which he might consider morally wrong. His allegiance to God, he 
felt, should come before his allegiance to the state. The courts refused 
to grant him citizenship. Discuss the ethical implications of this de- 
cision, and indicate the reasons why you think it was or was not 
justified. 

5. In recent years the United States has sent troops into Central American 
countries, Japanese troops have occupied territory in North China, the 
British maintain forces in several backward countries, and the Ital- 
ians have seized parts of Ethiopia. Are the desire to protect citizens, 
the interest in trade, the introduction of methods and appliances of 
modern culture, sufficient justification for the subjection of the in- 
habitants? Give reasons for your answer. 

6. In August, 1935, a Cleveland judge, according to news reports, sent a 
man back to the Ohio Penitentiary because of a legal technicality. 
The law denies a new trial unless the new evidence is filed within 
120 days after conviction. However, 137 days after the conviction, 
another man confessed that he committed the robbery for which the 
man was serving time. Raymond B. Fosdick in American Police Sys- 
tems, chap. I, tells about various cases where criminals were let off 
because of some minor technicality. For example, a man convicted of 
assault with intent to kill was freed because the copying clerk omitted 
the letter "e” in the word malice. What do you think of the practice of 
permitting technicalities to destroy the intent and spirit of the law? 

7. For a collection of thirty cases of a similar nature, see D. S. Robinson, 
Political Ethics, pp. 266-278. 
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Chapter XXV 


MORALITY AND RACE RELATIONS 


As WE LOOK around the world, we see people who exhibit different 
physical characteristics in regard to color of skin or eyes, texture and 
color of hair, features, etc. The word “race” represents the attempt to 
separate and to classify these peoples who through selective breeding 
and environmental conditions have come to have characteristic fea- 
tures which distinguish them from others. A race is a division of 
mankind having in common certain physical characteristics, trans- 
missible by descent, which distinguish its members from those of 
other groups. Most anthropologists group the people of the earth 
in three primary stocks, the Caucasoid, the Mongoloid, and the 
Negroid. Within these three groups arc the divisions called races. 
Within the Caucasoid are found four racial groups: Nordic, Alpine, 
Mediterranean, and Hindu. Within the Mongoloid division arc 
found the Asiatic mongoloids, Malay groups, and the American In- 
dian. Within the Negroid division arc found the African Negro, the 
Oceanic Negro, and the Pygmy blacks of Africa. 

Students of racial groups tell us that there are no pure and un- 
mixed races existing at the present time, since all peoples at an earlier 
or a later time appear to have undergone some racial mixture. At- 
tempts to define race in terms of such characteristics as texture and 
color of skin or hair, nasal form, stature, shape of head or eyes arc 
only approximate, since there is much overlapping. The differences 
are in part at least due to long periods of selection under diverse cli- 
matic conditions. Of the two the Negro is better fitted to live under 
tropical conditions, and the Nordic to live in the temperate zone. 

Are There Differences in Racial ABiLiry ? 

Certain writers in America and in Europe who are strong believers 
in heredity maintain that there are superior and inferior races. Since 
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the superior race is a later product of evolution, cross breeding tends 
to produce progeny of the lower type or strain. According to many 
of these writers the Nordic is the white man par excellence, but when 
he mixes with inferior groups the result of the union is a race which 
reverts to the lower type. Consequently, race mixture and the “melt- 
ing pot theory" arc vigorously condemned.* 

Another group of writers, including many anthropologists, attack 
what they call the “Nordic myth,” as set forth above. They consider 
that all present-day races, including the Nordic race, are already 
mixed, and that there is no evidence that intermixture produces an 
inferior type. Similar intellectual capacities and emotional attitudes 
are found among all groups of people. The association of race, con- 
sidered as a group of hereditary, biological traits, with certain customs 
and cultural traits may be due largely to historical circumstances and 
to cultural diffusion.* 

An examination of the evidence, as distinct from the attempts at 
self-glorification and from racial bigotry, seems to indicate that, if 
there are diUerences between racial groups, they are slight. While 
one race may have a few more men of exceptional ability, the great 
mass of persons in the two racial groups are comparatively equal. It 
is also well to keep in mind that the status of a race at any particular 
time is no final index to its possibilities. Only in recent times has the 
Nordic race been in the vanguard of civilization. When we consider 
national groups, this fact is very clear. Witness the status of Japan a 
few generations ago and today. Whatever the difference between 
racial groups, it is evident that the difference between individuals in 
any one racial group is very much greater. There is certainly no jus- 
tification for contending that all the members of one group are 
superior to all the members of any other group. 

Racial Prejudice 

In Chapter Fifteen we listed prejudice among the obstacles to 
thinking. A prejudice is a mental bias which leads us to make a 

'M. Grant, 'The Tossing of the Great Race, Cli.irles Scribner’s Sons, 1923; L. 
Stoddard, The Rising Tide of Color. Charles Scribner's Sons, 1920; E. A. Ross, 
Standing Room Only, D. Applcton-Ccntury Company, 1927. 

“See the works o£ Franz Doss, R. H. Lowio, R. E. Park and others, 
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judgment in advance without examination of the evidence. Prejudice 
is found in many fields, and especially in the realm of race relations. 

Prejudice is not born in us. It is acquired during the process of 
our development and training. It arises and is directed most easily 
toward those who are different from ourselves. If not accustomed to 
them, we feel a sense of strangeness, and perhaps antipathy, when we 
are in the presence of those who differ from us in color, physique, 
speech, and habits. Race prejudice is also closely related to class 
prejudice and is intensified by economic competition. If John Doe, 
a member of the white race, loses his position and it is filled by a 
member of his own race, he may feel some resentment but no race 
prejudice. On the other hand, if John Black, a Negro, gets his posi- 
tion, John Doe not only feels resentment against his successor, but 
this resentment may take the form of an attack upon the race of 
John Black. 

Where there are differences of race or class or religion, we tend 
to make hasty generalizations. After an unfortunate experience with 
one person we may transfer our resentment to those who associate 
with that person, or to the groups to which the person belongs. After 
a trip around the world a man with whom the writer is acquainted 
had a strong dislike for the Chinese, but admired the Japanese. 
These attitudes were explained, it was discovered later, by certain 
very pleasant contacts which he had made in certain Japanese centers 
at which he touched, and by an unfortunate incident that happened 
when he was in a Chinese port. 

For most persons race prejudice arises from contact with other 
persons who arc themselves prejudiced, or from some unfortunate 
contact with a member of another race. Children are given preju- 
dices by hearing the remarks and observing the attitudes of parents, 
nurses, and other children. If they arc told that they must not asso- 
ciate with Jews or Italians or Negroes, or if unpleasant names are 
used in describing those groups, prejudice is almost certain to arise. 
From slogans and newspapers, unwholesome attitudes may be ac- 
quired. 

Race prejudice is one of the most serious evils in our social Me. 
Under its emotional drive men may attempt to justify cruelty. 
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violence, and numerous forms of inhumanity. Laws may be flouted 
and the administration of justice made ridiculous. In their mis- 
directed zeal to attain a superior status, the members of one racial 
group may disfranchise the citizens of another race and even encour- 
age the continuance of ignorance and wretched social conditions. 

The Negro 

To trace the story of the American Negro from his native land in 
Africa to his home in the new world, to consider slavery, the planta- 
tion system, the condition of his release from slavery and the result- 
ing resentment, would carry us too far afield. Fortunately, most 
Americans are familiar with the general outline of that story. The 
Negro was brought to America against his will. At the present time, 
however, he is an American citizen with equal rights to remain and 
to be treated as a human being. The Negro must be judged in the 
light of his history and of the progress which he is making today. 

The Negro in America desires to develop. The thinking Negro 
at least desires much the same things for him.sclf and his family that 
other men desire. On the one side, we have the desire of the Negroes 
for a fuller and more complete life. On the other side, we have the 
desire on the part of a large number of whites to keep the Negro 
definitely in a position of inferiority. The problem is not simply 
what we are doing with the Negro, but it is a problem of what we 
are going to do with our own social order and its institutions. 

During recent decades the Negro has been making rapid cultural 
and economic progress in spite of tremendous handicaps. Probably 
no other group of people have made such rapid progress in so short 
a time, although the fact that they were living in the midst of a high 
civilization offers a part of the explanation. In literature and art, and 
especially in music, the Negro has made original contributions. He 
has developed his own religious organizations, and a considerable 
proportion of the Negro population has taken full advantage of the 
educational opportunities which have been offered. Economically, 
although he is usually forced to accept the most menial positions, 
which arc often very insecure, still he has made considerable progress, 
and some members of the race own valuable business establishments. 
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The barriers to progress on the part of the Negro have been many 
and varied. In spite of the fact that the Negro has been charged with 
being inferior in ability, violence, oppression, and injustice have often 
been used to prevent his advancement. Disfranchised in many parts 
of the country in spite of constitutional guarantees, the Negro has 
few rights which all the white members of the community have felt 
bound to respect. Segregated in the poorer residential districts, often 
refused equal accommodation in transportation facilities and public 
resorts, facing professional, social, and educational barriers to ad- 
vancement, his struggle for a higher standard of living has been 
made difficult. 

Wherein lies the greater peril, in permitting and encouraging the 
progress of the Negro, or in keeping him in ignorance and in a 
position of racial inferiority ? To ask the question is almost to answer 
it. There is not only no danger in the progress of the Negro, but the 
demands of morality and national welfare require it. We all know 
that if any group within our community is ignorant, poor, sullen, 
and living under conditions that create ill health and delinquency, 
the entire community is in danger. Why anyone should advocate a 
policy for the nation which would be disastrous for a community is 
hard to explain. Where the Negroes and other minority groups are 
succeeding and are intelligent and law-abiding, the country is richer, 
each life is safer, and there is more order and happiness in the state. 

To continue to keep the Negro out of his legal and human rights 
is to destroy our own peace of mind and undermine our institutions. 
As E. G. Murphy in The Basis of Ascendancy points out, in society 
“human life in general tends to become as cheap as the life of its 
humblest representatives.” If a court finds it difficult to dispense jus- 
tice except in relation to a man’s color, it soon finds that justice is 
influenced by wealth or party or family, and soon the administradon 
of justice becomes a matter of “pull” and convenience. The self- 
respect of one man cannot be promoted by destroying the self-respect 
of another. 

Some of those who oppose greater opportunities for the Negro, do 
so, as they claim, in order to prevent intermarriage with whites. In 
reply to this, it should be pointed out that the fusion of Negroes and 
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whites is taking place at the lower rather than the higher cultural 
levels. Education tends to create pride of race and self-respect. To 
force the members of the Negro race to live in poverty and destitu- 
tion is to encourage persons to try to cross the color line. 

To present the facts in regard to the race relations has not been the 
popular approach; emotional acceptance of rumor and half-truths crowd 
back the sober consideration of facts which would further inter-racial 
harmony. For example, if the same attention were given to the attacks of 
white men on colored women as is given to attacks of Negro men on 
white women, it is indeed doubtful whether much more would be said 
about the superiority of the whites in regard to morals P 

Many of the most frequently criticized faults attributed to the 
Negro are the result of his past experiences and his economic and 
cultural status. Members of the white race who live under similar 
conditions show similar faults. To deal alike with the cultured and 
the uncultured appears to be entirely unjust. To declare that the 
personal worth and the political and cultural capacity of the superior 
Negro is below that of any white, and to accord to the most un- 
cultured white person privileges which would be refused to the 
cultured leaders of the Negro race, appears to be moral heresy. If the 
Negro were really considerably inferior to the white man in intelli- 
gence and ability, no artificial barriers would be needed to "keep him 
down.” 

What is the way out of friction between the whites and Ne- 
groes? One answer is to segregate the Negroes. Let them have zones 
or areas in cities and towns and perhaps their own villages and rural 
districts where they will be able to participate in social life and de- 
velop their own institutions and their own culture. Since the two 
races are somewhat different, this would give them an opportunity 
to progress along their own lines and to discover leadership. It might 
even be possible to work out a system of “curial representation," as in 
New Zealand where the native brown men (Maori) and the whites 
vote for a fixed proportion of representatives in the legislature or in 
executive offices. In opposition to segregation, it may be pointed out 

®Gillin, Dittmer, and Colbert, Social ProMems, D. Appleton-Century Company, 
1928, p. 209. 
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that segregation in itself is always a source of friction and jealousy, 
especially as groups need to expand or as population develops. There 
is also the danger that the group that has the greatest power is likely to 
abuse its privileges and arrange for unequal accommodation. Today 
the Negroes object to segregation because it means inferior service or 
accommodation. 

A suggestion at the other extreme is to encourage intermarriage 
and amalgamation in order that the problem may finally disappear. 
While there are apparently no biological barriers to intermarriage, 
most states today forbid it. Socially such marriages usually end in 
disaster since the members of the mixed marriage are generally 
ostracized by both the whites and the Negroes. It is possible that we 
shall have a richer culture if racial groups retain their identity and 
contribute according to their peculiar genius. 

A third way out would be to encourage political and social equal- 
ity in the sense of equal privileges and opportunities, either forbid- 
ding intermarriage, or with no restrictions whatever. Color, after 
all, is an artificial distinction. Why not accept all men on the basis 
of personal worth regardless of more trivial distinctions f 

Immigration 

Throughout most of our history, there has been a fairly large 
stream of immigrants entering the United States. During the early 
days people from the state from which the original settlers had come 
were especially welcomed, but others were regarded with suspicion 
and, in some cases, they faced actual hostility, The appeal of the 
fertile, sparsely settled country was often reinforced by the activity 
of steamship agents and the efforts of European governments to get 
rid of undesirables. 

Until the latter part of the nineteenth century, the majority of the 
immigrants came from Northern European countries, and they were 
easily assimilated. At that time, however, the immigrant tide was 
rapidly shifting to south and east Europe, and people were entering 
the country who, from the point of view of racial stock, traditions, 
and customs, were quite dissimilar to the native stock or the older 
immigration. Since 1882, when the first general federal immigra- 
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tion law was passed, the country has been increasingly asserting 
its right to protect itself in the way of excluding more and more 
classes and in the deportation of undesirables. 

Throughout most of our history the problem of immigration has 
been considered as an economic issue, and the interests of the busi- 
ness man, rather than the interests of social welfare, have been domi- 
nant. A surplus labor supply and expanding markets were de- 
manded by business interests. The evils of such a shortsighted policy 
may now be seen in the mass of illiterate, unskilled, and unassimi- 
lated people in the slums of our cities. The great volume of immi- 
grants just prior to the World War was tending to lower the cultural 
level of the country, and to create an unassimilated group easily 
manipulated by unscrupulous politicians and exploited by con- 
tractors of labor. 

There is a considerable amount of evidence which indicates that 
recent immigration has been replacing the native stock rather than 
adding materially to the total population. On the other hand, the 
stream of emigrants from the countries of Europe has not relieved 
the problem of overpopulation in those countries. The increased 
birth rate has kept the population pressure fairly constant. These 
facts have an important bearing upon the moral problems involved. 
If one country was overpopulated and another country was sparsely 
settled, there might be some moral claim against the latter to relieve 
the former. In the light of the facts available it would appear that 
intelligent birth control rather than emigration and immigration is 
the solution of the problem. 

If there is justification for excluding Orientals and rigidly limiting 
the immigration of Europeans, there would appear to be equal 
justification for restricting more carefully the entrance of persons 
from other countries in the Western Hemisphere. Many Me.\icans 
and Latin Americans who are entering this country are of a low cul- 
tural status and are even less desirable than many Europeans who 
are excluded. In the light of present economic and cultural con- 
ditions, as well as the existing animosity toward people who are 
quite different from ourselves, it would appear to be justifiable to 
exclude or to restrict to a low number all persons who would not 
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readily become assimilated. Persons of the white race would be 
admitted only if they were believed, after examination, to be of 
sound human stock. 

Most immigrants come to the United States with great hope and 
expectation. For many of them it is the promised land of their 
dreams. Disillusionment and disgust are often the result when they 
find that economic and social barriers in the guise of slums, insnlu ^ 
prejudices, etc., are waiting for them in the new land. Except merely 
in a physical or geographical sense, most of them do not live in 
America. The surprising thing is that even more of them do not 
become demoralized. A few “Americanization classes" do not meet 
the problem at all. To he Americanized, a person must associate 
with the real America and Americans. It is largely a matter of senti- 
ments and loyalties and that cannot be accomplished by artificial 
methods, It is the duty of each citizen to assist, rather than to ex- 
ploit, these recent arrivals. 

Orientals in America 

The difference between the Orient and the Occident is largely a 
matter of cultural heritage. Eastern civilization has tended to look 
to the past, whereas Western civilization has been more friendly to 
progress and the scientific method, and has tended to look to the fu- 
ture. If the cultural heritage changes, the Oriental peoples will keep 
pace with modern movements as well as do other people. In fact, 
Japan is already doing so, and there is evidence of similar awaken- 
ings elsewhere in the Orient. In the matter of numbers Oriental 
immigration is not very important. There are only about 140,000 
Japanese, 75,000 Chinese, 50,000 Filipinos, and 3,000 Hindus in the 
United States. The fact, however, that most of them live in the 
Pacific States, and that there have been considerable friction and re- 
sentment are factors which have magnified the problem. 

The Chinese first came to America, in considerable numbers, at 
the time of the California gold rush about the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. Later there was a demand for their labor in connec- 
tion with railway construction. They were industrious and thrifty 
and were willing to do the hard, menial tasks. Welcomed at first, 
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agitation against their presence soon arose. They were so different in 
dress, language, color, and habits that when a labor problem arose 
on the Pacific after the completion of the railways, it was easy to 
point the accusing finger at the Chinese. The story of discriminatory 
legislation and race prejudice is not an account in which the citizen 
of the United States can take much pride. Since 1882 Chinese laborers 
have not been permitted to enter the United States. During the last 
few decades there has been little agitation against the Chinese. Un- 
like the Japanese who have tended to remain in large numbers in 
California, they have spread out over the country. They have also 
lived more or less apart in Chinatowns. Since many of them did not 
bring wives, the Chinese are a decreasing group. Forced to live in 
or near the slums and vice districts of our cities, they have gained a 
bad impression of American life. 

Japanese immigration did not begin, in any numbers, until after 
the Chinese were excluded in 1882. Like the first Chinese, they were 
welcomed and dieir virtues were praised. They were orderly, indus- 
trious, intelligent, and opposed to intermarriage. Agitation against 
them arose when it became evident that they were not content to 
remain in inferior positions, but were increasingly becoming busi- 
ness competitors. Not satisfied with measures to stop the flow of 
Japanese laborers, the Pacific states passed laws forbidding the Jap- 
anese to own or to lease land. 

The general immigration bill of 1924 prohibited the entrance into 
the United States of aliens ineligible to citizenship. The act caused 
Intense resentment in Japan. It appeared to be a repudiation of the 
Gentleman’s Agreement of 1907 in which Japan voluntarily under- 
took to check the emigration to the United States of Japanese 
laborers. It also appeared to contain at least an implication of in- 
feriority. Many students of the problem feel that it is unfortunate 
that in the study of immigration there has been a sharp separation 
of the Oriental from the Occidental problem. If the Orientals had 
been placed on the quota basis, along with the European nations, 
about 100 to 150 only could have entered each year. Relations 
would have been more friendly, and no great problem would have 
been created. 
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Probably neither any considerable volume of Oriental immigra- 
tion nor total exclusion is in the interest of national welfare and 
world friendship. A large incoming stream of Orientals would 
create friction, since prejudice and racial jealousy are so prevalent. 
Total exclusion also causes misunderstanding and resentment. Re- 
striction on some quota basis, as suggested above, is probably the 
wiser policy. But it would also appear to be a matter of sound policy 
as well as of justice to grant the right of naturalization to those who 
are already here or to those who may enter, and to give them the 
same opportunities for development that are open to persons of other 
races. 

Toward Mutual Understanding 

If race prejudice is one of the great evils in the modern world and 
responsible for much cruelty, injustice, and for the warped and im- 
poverished lives of multitudes, then how may we rid ourselves of it? 
To permit such a condition to continue, if it is possible to eliminate 
it in whole or in part, is to shirk a major moral obligation. 

(1) There must be a strong desire to be free from prejudice and 
to face facts and conditions as they are. The person who says, “I am 
willing to be convinced but (doubling up his fists) I would like to sec 
the man who can convince mel” will never find truth. An attitude of 
tolerance and an open mind arc especially needed in this field where 
strong emotion and rationalization have been so prevalent. 

(2) We need to realize that if other people do queer things, our 
customs may be even queerer. As the following quotation would 
seem to indicate, some of our customs may be more irrational than 
those which we laugh at as being very funny. 

The Chinese gentleman has the "crazy" custom of shaking his own 
hand in greeting instead of doing the “right” thing by shaking that of 
his neighbor. We go to a reception, and by shaking each other’s hands, 
mix microbes, and then, without washing our hands, eat sandwiches. 
The Chinese custom is the more sanitary. Africans rub noses in greeting. 
Americans touch lips. Are we the more sanitary? Japanese step out of 
their shoes in entering a house and their houses are clean. We track the 
offal and tuberculosis germs of our streets into the house, where the rugs 
collect them ready for the baby’s damp fingers. The American man re- 
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moves his hat on entering his home. It is “civilized" to remove the hat, 
but “heathenish” to leave shoes outside the door/ 

(3) Many differences in customs and in personal habits have ade- 
quate explanations in the environmental circumstances in the midst 
of which different people have been reared. If we lived in the heat 
of the tropics, we too would wear little clothing, and our skin would 
tan if we were continually exposed to the direct rays of the sun. If 
we lived in the arctic region, we would need to cat blubber or other 
heat-producing food. For people who live amid shifting desert sands, 
what could be more serviceable than a tent home which may be 
moved from place to place.? 

(4) We need to learn to judge other people by their achievements 
and not by their peculiarities. It is highly unfair to place the 
idiosyncrasies and failures of other races or peoples alongside our 
own talents and achievements and then draw comparisons. Booker 
T. Washington, the Negro leader, once went to a town to give an 
important address. Picking up the local newspaper the next morn- 
ing expecting to see some comment of his address, he found instead 
a front-page account of how a Negro boy had attempted to snatch 
the purse of a white woman. It is unfortunate that so many people 
judge the race by such instances as that just cited and never hear 
about the inventors, the scholars, and the artists that the race has 
produced. 

(5) Through reading, discussions, and personal contacts, many 
of our prejudices may be eliminated. We need to read scientific 
treatises which discuss the issue objectively, and also to read litera- 
ture like novels or biographies which present sym^xithctically the 
members of the racial group which we are hoping to understand and 
interpret. Perhaps the very best thing to do is to form the ac- 
quaintance of cultured and personally likable members of the other 
group and try to see issues from their point of view. 

(6) Finally, we must endeavor to see beyond the superficial dis- 
tinctions of color and class and find the human being. Every human 
being has a right to the fullest opportunity for development. 

^Blanche E. Atkins, "Geography: For War or Peace?" foiinial of the National 
Education Association, Vol. XIV, p. 145, 
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QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 

1. Is there race discrimination on your campus or in your community? 
If so, state specifically the forms which it takes. Is there any justifica- 
tion for such discrimination? 

2. State what truth or error is contained in the following remarks which 
are occasionally heard: (1) ‘‘This is a white man’s country.” (2) ‘‘The 
Negro is all right in his place.” (3) “The Negro is inferior and will 
remain so.” (4) “In disputes we should always give the white man 
the benefit of the doubt, and never impair the prestige of the white 
race.” 

3. In Blind Spots, H. S. Leiper tells the story of a Negro, a college grad- 
uate and a writer, who was ignored by the passengers on a transconti- 
nental train and consequently was hungry for companionship and 
conversation. Finally he borrowed an extra porter’s hat and went to 
another Pullman where his face was not familiar. Soon he was seated 
with a number of white men and they talked about all sorts of things. 
Why did the porter’s cap make such a difference? 

4. A Negro student, who worked in a book store, asked the white man- 
ager the reason for his obvious hatred of all Negroes. After a little 
discussion, the Negro said: “If I came here with no collar on, my 
shoes burst on the side, and generally unkempt, if I called you ’Cap’ 
and ‘Boss’ and allowed you to kick me whenever you felt like it, you 
would tell your friends that I was a ‘good nigger,' and you would be 
willing to make any reasonable sacrifice on my behalf. But if I came 
with a clean collar on, shoes polished, and generally neat in appear- 
ance, answered you ‘yes’ and ‘no’ and could talk with you intelligently 
about any question of interest, you would tell your friends that I was 
a ‘bigoted nigger.’ ” And Who Is My Neighbor?, The Inquiry, Asso- 
ciation Press, 1928, p. 40. 

The white manager admitted that he was right, but that he had 
never thought of it that way. Do people in your community generally 
believe that Negroes and immigrants always will, and always should, 
belong to one of the menial classes? Why? 

5. One Italian, after calling attention to the able Italian talent in Amer- 
ica, says, “I do not understand why Italians have been treated in this 
country as they have been. I go to a store, and they say to me, ‘Are 
you French?’ I say, ‘No.’ They say, ‘Spanish?’ ‘No, I am Italian.’ 
And then there is immediate coldness and contempt.” Old World 
Traits Transplanted, by Park and Miller, Harper 8c Brothers, p. 51. 
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Why do people make a distinction between different racial or for- 
eign groups? Contrast the attitude toward the American Negro and 
the East Indian of the same color, toward the Mexican and the Span- 
iard, and toward the Italian and the Frenchman. 

6. The following is the statement of an American-born Japanese: “I 
always mingled freely with American children while I was in school 
and never encountered any difficulties. Some of my best friends were 
American. I found out how thoroughly I had been Americanized 
when my father took me to Japan three years ago. I felt out of place in 
Japan. Everything seemed so strange to me. I was really afraid to go 
about alone because I could not read the signs and was afraid I would 
get lost, The Japanese also made comments about me. They com- 
mented on my dress and on my ways. My grandfather said I spoke 
Japanese like a Korean, and that was a real slap in the face. I made 
fun of things in Japan.” W. C. Smith, Second Generation Oriental 
in America, The Institute of Pacific Relations. 

Objectively the second-generation Japanese and Chinese are Orien- 
tals, subjectively many of them are Americans. Why is their position 
in some ways more difficult than that of their parents? Should this 
be the case? 

7. How do you explain the following cases? Do you think that they 
could happen on your own campus? 

“ ‘In my algebra class,’ a Chinese girl confides, ‘two American girl 
friends always worked out their lessons with me. We would have 
lunch together. We were good friends. One day I met one of them 
at the beach with her friends. She acted as if she were ashamed to 
talk to me. She looked embarrassed and Indicated that I should not 
appear to know her. Since that experience, if I meet these girls out- 
side of class I do not speak to them unless they speak to me first. I 
realize now that the Americans are all right to be friends with in the 
school, especially when they don’t know their lessons and need help. 
Outside the school they look upon me as a stranger, as an inferior, not 
worthy to be recognized as their friend. After exams it was “Hello” — 
that’s all.’ ” 

“Recently a sorority girl in a mid-western state university one after- 
noon brought to her sorority house a Hindu student who was helping 
her with a League of Nations conference. It was not long before her 
sisters were excitedly protesting. Why, they wouldn’t get any pledges 
if she kept that up. And one of the fellows in a fraternity was already 
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twitting them* IVliat kind of a house have you got anyway? Can't 
your women get invited out with American men?’ The fact that the 
non-Amcrican in cjuestion was of fine mind and character did not pre- 
vent her being judged on the basis of prejudices rather than facts.” 
Quotations from Out of the Far East, by A. A. Hunter, Friendship 
Press, 1934, pp. 69-70. 
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NEXT STEPS IN MORAL EVOLUTION 


In early chapters we have had occasion to point out that we live 
in a changing social order. Our great grandfathers lived in a society 
that was predominantly rural, agricultural, and individualistic. We 
live in a society that is predominantly urban, industrial, and growing 
increasingly collective. Recent generations have seen not only an in- 
dustrial and a scientific revolution, but the end of free land and the 
passing of pioneer conditions, the increasing control by private in- 
dividuals of many of our great natural resources, the use of banking 
and credit, the growth of the joint-stock company and limited lia- 
bility, and the growing dependence of both farmer and business man 
on world markets. These changes have come upon us so rapidly that 
we have found it difficult to adjust our thinking and our moral codes 
to keep pace with them. 

A simple illustration taken from the field of milk distribution may 
help to make clear our modern problem. About one hundred years 
ago where the city of Chicago now stands there were scattered farms. 
One farmer with a surplus might sell one or two quarts of milk to a 
neighbor. The farmer’s boy or the neighbor’s boy ordinarily made 
the delivery. In this simple transaction there were few problems and 
little likelihood of injustice. Today, however, there are twenty thou- 
sand farmers, some of whom have large herds, who supply the city 
with milk. The task of the small boy is now handled by about two 
hundred corporations with 12,000 men in a milk distributors’ union. 
The neighbors or purchasers of milk have grown to considerably 
over three million persons. The possibility of manipulation, of con- 
trol, and of injustice is much greater. Think of this changed con- 
dition as applying to a great number of commodities, then magnify 
it so as to include the nation and beyond, and the magnitude of our 
modern problem becomes more evident. 

415 
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Morality and Secondary Group Relations 

The social changes mentioned above have led to the development 
of secondary as distinct from primary group relationships. These 
changes have brought a host of new moral problems. The primary 
group is the intimate, facc-to-face group, where persons meet, not* 
■just lEor’ one specific p^^ more informal and personal 

TeISr6hslups. "^Such groups include the family, the play group, com- 
‘‘pamohs, and gangs. These primary groups arc the groups most im- 
portant in the development of personality, including the formation of 
habits and early ideas and ideals. In the past our morals have been 
largely primary group morals, and our codes have tended to give 
attention to the activities within such groups. 

In the modern world, owing to the increasing complexity of so- 
ciety, life is coming to be dominated more and more by secondary 
and institutionalized groups. tSecondary groups are those in whi ch 
we meet people on one plane of lif e onl y. . The contacts are for a 
specific purpose and are more formal and impersonal, such as con- 
tacts with doctor, teacher, or merchant, Increased specialization and 
division of labor, and the enormous expansion of industry have al- 
tered in numerous ways the forms of human relationships. 

In the field of moral codes these changes arc most apparent. Most of 
our moral codes were formulated under the impetus of the primary group 
organization of society. It is self-evident that moral codes and other psy- 
chological aspects of our culture patterns persist far longer than changes 
in the material civilization. The upshot is that, while we have made 
tremendous changes in our physical comforts, in our standards of living, 
in our means of travel and communication, the socio-psychological as- 
pects of our culture have lagged behind these changes. In other words, 
as our material universe has expanded enormously under the guiding 
hand of science and engineering, our moral codes remain largely those 
devised in the days of superstition, hand manufacture, the stagecoach, and 
the pioneer. This has produced the strain of inconsistency between the 
material aspects of social life and the codes of social conduct. Every 
student of juvenile delinquency and crime realizes the influence of, say, 
the automobile in the problems of anti-social conduct, just as modern 
business methods have made possible newer forms of dishonesty. The 
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whole range of what is considered worth while in life has changed under 
the new influences.* ® 

A soci^ety in which secondary groups play dominant roles is char- 
acterized by interdependence. More than ever before men’s lives are 
at the mercy of their fellowmen, not only upon the highway, but in 
the matter of the food they eat and the air they breathe. This inter- 
dependence has created numerous new forms of wrongdoing. Today 
the city reservoir is their well, the train or the bus is their covered 
wagon, the bank or the insurance company keeps their wallet. Mod- 
ern men send their sick to hospitals, their children to schools, and 
they trust the inspector to guard their food or drugs or dwelling. 

In such a highly complex social order long-range immorality is 
possible. Men need virtues such as honesty and kindness, but they 
also need insight and social consciousness. Some of the great evils 
of our age are done by men who are honest and kind in their per- 
sonal relations, but who lack the vision and the knowledge to foresee 
clearly the social effects of their acts. Professor E. A. Ross, writing 
about three decades ago, saw this problem. He says: 

Our social organization has developed to a stage where the old right- 
eousness is not enough. We need an annual supplement to the Decalogue. 
The growth of credit institutions, the spread of fiduciary relations, the 
enmeshing of industry in law, the interlacing of government and busi- 
ness, the multiplication of boards and inspectors — beneficent as they all 
are, they invite to sin. What gateways they open to greedl What fresh 
parasites they let in on us I How idle in our new situation to intone the 
old litanies I The reality of this close-knit life is not to be seen and 
touched; it must be thought. The sins it opens the door to are to be dis- 
cerned by knitting the brows rather than by opening the eyes. It takes 
imagination to see that bogus medical diploma, lying advertisement, and 
fake testimonial are death-dealing instruments. It takes imagination to 
see that savings-bank wrecker, loan shark, and investment swindler, in 
taking livelihoods take lives. It takes imagination to see that the busi- 
ness of debauching voters, fixing juries, seducing law-makers, and cor- 
rupting public servants is like sawing through the props of a crowded 
grand-stand.^ 

‘Kimball Young, Social Psychology, F. S. Crofts and Co., 1930, pp. 24-25. 

‘E. A. Ross, Sifi and Society. Houghton MilHin Company, 1907, pp. 40-41. 
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Corporate Responsibility 

In our discussion of corporate responsibility we shall consider the 
problem more particularly as it is related to modern business organi- 
zations. The rise of corporations, with the separation of ownership 
and management, limited liability of shareholders, and other finan- 
cial, industrial, and political devices, have greatly lengthened the 
range of human contacts. This has made possible great concentra- 
tion of wealth and power and has tended to make human relation- 
ships more and more impersonal and to conceal from man the effects 
of his actions. While the corporation has made real contributions to 
human welfare, it has also brought new opportunities for wrong- 
doing. 

The bandit who presses an automatic pistol to your back and 
demands your ready cash may have a more vicious purpose, but he 
may do less harm to you than some corporation official who acts 
within the letter of the law. The power to hire, to fire, to evict, or 
the power to grant or to withhold credit or loans may mean the 
power of life and of death for individuals or communities. The 
moral principles of respect for personality must be applied in these 
relationships even though they tend to be indirect and impersonal. 

The rapid growth in size of business organizations and the dis- 
persion of ownership through the sale of "shares of stock” and other 
forms of “liquid property," have changed the owners of property 
from active to passive agents. It has also tended to eliminate the sense 
of responsibility, and to make business relationships impcr.sonal. In 
place of actual mills or factories over which the person was in direct 
supervision and for which he felt responsible, he now holds a “share" 
or a piece of paper representing certain claims with respect to the 
enterprise. The owner has little control and feels little, if any, re- 
sponsibility for its operation. 

This separation of ownership and management, so characteristic 
of business as conducted by the modern corporation, has given rise 
to at least two forms of property. There is the physical plant or 
equipment which is immobile and which demands the service of 
human beings as managers and operators. Then there are the mo- 
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bile shares of stock or other tokens which pass from person to per- 
son and require little or no attention. The management or “con- 
trol" is the group which is most doscly related to the actual opera- 
tion of the business, and which is most largely responsible for its 
acts. 

Stockholders, directors, and officials who represent all share 
responsibility for immoral acts performed by organizations of which 
they are a part. Stockholders, in their demands for higher dividends, 
may unwittingly cause things to be done for which they do not con- 
sciously stand. Stockholders and directors do not desire that chil- 
dren be underfed or crippled or that the public be poisoned or poli- 
tics corrupted, although these things may be the result of ^^|pi r 
collective demands. Directors of corporations and owners of stocks 
and bonds are usually honest, patriotic, law-abiding citizens, but 
they may be the cause of much misery in the world. Not always, but 
frequently, they are not even aware of the effects of their attitudes 
and actions. The person who is called upon to act as the agent or 
representative of some corporation or other group is frequently 
placed in a difficult position. A conflict may arise between his own 
personal interests or views, the interests of the group which he repre- 
sents, and the larger interests of the community or nation. This prob- 
lem may be a very real and pressing one for the corporation official, 
the lawmaker, the journalist, or the banker. 

This problem of how to locate responsibility, and to distribute 
praise and blame when group crimes are committed, is an important 
one. There is danger that our brief discussion may make it appear 
too simple. Interests and claims of owners, managers and officials, 
workers and consumers are involved, and each may bear some re- 
sponsibility and guilt for acts which are not in the interest of public 
welfare. The corporation is a means for the transaction of business 
and must be subject to the test of public interest. In order to allocate 
praise and blame, it may be necessary to give up the outworn and 
sometimes demoralizing legal fiction that the corporation is an indi- 
vidual person. 

When anti-social acts are committed by business organizations or 
other groups in society, it is possible to pick out and to punish the 
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men who are responsible. Each act originates with some particular 
official, committee, or board, and the managers or leaders of such 
organizations know the persons who are responsible. Society needs 
to impress upon such persons the real nature of their actions. Thev 
may be punished, or if there are damages to be paid, such damages 
should be paid, at least m part, out of the private incomes of the ner. 
sons who are directly involved. ^ 

To claim that a particular official or director was not responsible 

or had no freedom m the matter, is really no valid excuse, since no 
man should carry out orders which he knows are ojiposcd to law and 
to social welfare. If society held such persons responsible, “dummy 

T eliminated. To direct blame and to 
exact a penalty or punishment from both the individuals concerned 
and the group which he represents would eliminate the practice of 
some men of using such organizations as masks for wrongdoing: 
When a criminal gang uses a machine gun to shoot down an 

cr3X f hold the gun 

riminally liable. It was merely a tool. In the same way a corpL- 

lon or similar group is a group of individuals who use a partSr 

mLf ^ transaction of business We 

as groups of individuals and hold the indlvidin^^s 

^he traditional way.s of wrong- 

and new ones are adld Tnd wrongdoing remain, 

^hapfr. n street. Little, Brown 


anti Company, 1927 , 
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relationships. For illustration, let us consider 
which are almost universally recognized. 


a few moral precepts 


Principles Which Need to be Brought Up to Date 

Thou Shalt Not Kill. Respect for human life is fundamental. With- 
out It, we could not have a stable civilization. This moral precept, 
set forth thousands of years ago, is equally valid today. If one per- 
son kills another person, we call it murder or manslaughter, an im- 
moral act, or a sin, and we strongly condemn the act. Yet where our 
great grandfathers knew a few ways of killing, today there are hun- 
dreds and perhaps thousands of new ways of killing of which they 
knew nothing. Some of these new ways of killing, being in direct, 
have not yet come under our condemnation and scorn. 

Consider the farmer who refuses to have his cows tuberculin 
tested, or who, after he knows that they are infected, continues to sell 
the milk. He may not see the victims of his act, but they are there 
just the same. Our great-grandfathers knew nothing about the germ 
theory of disease. We have the facts today and with them new 
responsibilities and duties. Consider also the corporation that gains 
control of the milk supply of a city. While paying the farmers no 
more for their milk, the corporation may raise the price two cents 
a quart to consumers. The higher the price of milk, the less milk 
will be consumed, and the lower consumption of milk will register 
itself in an increased death rate among infants. That is, the infant 
mortality rates will go up. Perhaps a few thousand babies will die 
in a large city during the year who might otherwise have lived. If it 
is wrong to kill one baby direedy, is it wrong to kill a thousand 
indirectly ? 

Injury may be accepted as a mild form of the same principle. In- 
jury is lack of respect for life. It is the same as killing except that 
it does not go quite so far. Child labor, under certain industrial con- 
ditions, may cut ten, twenty, or more years off the life of a child. If 
it is wrong to take life, is it wrong to take a third or more of one’s 
normal expectancy of life? What shall we say about an industrial 
process that kills thousands unnecessarily, or of an employer who 
refuses to install safety devices when such are available and needed? 
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Our industrial order has brought into being many new ways of 
killing. A monopoly of food supplies in the interest of higher prices, 
or manipulations on the stock exchange may bring ruin to whole 
communities with tragic personal and social consequences. 

Among the modern methods of killing we should include such 
acts as: food adulteration, rotten tenement houses, defective con- 
struction of bridges, quack doctoring, ignoring the orders of the 
health department or the mine inspector. 

Life in society will be increasingly precarious unless the members 
of the younger generation are more sensitive than the older genera- 
tion in recognizing and vigorously condemning these immoral prac- 
tices. 

Thou Shalt Not Lie. Lying was condemned in ancient times and 
is condemned today. In an earlier chapter we have said that truthful- 
ness is one of the basic virtues, even if it is not an absolute one. We 
cannot develop a wholesome society and carry on our normal rela- 
tions with other persons except on the basis of mutual confidence and 
trust. Yet our modern methods of lying by wholesale, such as mis- 
representation in the interest of profits, or false statements on the part 
of other special-interest groups, are too frequently passed over with a 
shrug of the shoulders. 

Journalism, advertising, and propaganda are the main offenders 
here. Newspapers as business organizations often print what will 
sell or what will please the readers to hear. Certain newspaper 
chains will apparently print only one side of certain issues. A paper 
may print statements that are technically true, but which taken out of 
their setting give a totally false view of the situation. Advertisers 
often say the thing about an article that they think will sell the article 
regardless of the truth of the claim. We severely condemn misrepre- 
sentation on the part of individuals, but our moral principles have 
not been brought up to date in their application to our group rela- 
tionships. A person may lie by selling cold storage for fresh prod- 
ucts, or part cotton for all-wool articles, by misbranding, and by in- 
numerable other means. In an earlier chapter, we briefly discussed 
methods of propaganda. 

Thou Shalt Not Steal. Respect for the possessions of others is also 
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essential for an orderly, peaceful society. If a man takes a dollar 
from your pocket, you are rightfully indignant. What is strange is 
that you are not equally indignant when a group takes many dol- 
lars from your pocket. Are corporations, or the members of some 
other groups, justified in charging two prices for an article simply 
by reason of the fact that they have been able to gain a monopoly of 
some needed commodity, or by reason of their superior strength and 
bargaining power? Professor E. A. Ross suggests that the holding 
up of prices may be the modern form of piracy. Shall we call it 
stealing when an organization refuses to pay workers what they 
earn, or when they force wages down below what is a reasonable 
wage ? Such practices may be more harmful to personality and social 
welfare than taking a dollar occasionally from men’s purses, and 
therefore need to be branded as the immoral acts which they are. 

Men, as individuals and as groups, may steal by means of fraudu- 
lent promotion, monopolies, “watered” stock, tax-dodging, manipu- 
lating an election, using “pull” to get a franchise unfairly, etc. If it is 
wrong for me to steal from you, is it equally wrong for one nation to 
seize a hundred thousand square miles of territory from another 
nation? If we arc to bring our morals up to date, then the accepted 
principles of living must also be applied to our group relationships. 

The Selfishness of Groups 

Group selfishness is an exceedingly dangerous kind of selfishness. 
While masquerading under the cloak of loyalty to one’s group, it 
may do much harm to other groups and to social welfare in general. 
Sociologists have two related concepts which help to explain this 
situation in which we may have sympathy and affection for the 
members of one’s own group while harboring an attitude of avoid- 
ance, suspicion, hatred, or fear for another group, or even being in 
a state of actual hostility with it. One’s own group is called the “in- 
group” or “we-group.” The atdtudc and habits toward one another 
are those of co-operation, loyalty, and mutual aid. The attitude and 
habits of members of the in-group toward members of the “out- 
group” or “other-group” are those of indifference, dislike, disgust, 
suspicion, or possibly actual warfare. During the World War the 
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allies were an in-group. On other occasions it may be a gang or 
club, one’s church or a faction within it. 

Men urgently need the insight to see that the highest loyalty to 
the famil y does not ordinarily conflict with loyalty to our city or na- 
tion, and that our duty is not to further the interests of one group 
at the expense of another, but to furdier the interests of mankind as 
a whole. We have not grown up morally and spiritually until the 
in-group becomes the human family as a whole. 

The relations between groups is a field into which the moral con- 
sciousness and the thoughts of men have not penetrated deeply. The 
clashes between classes, between business groups, and between na- 
tions have been bitter and difficult to eradicate. In Morals of To- 
morrow j Ralph W. Sockman says: 

The situations are complicated by the fact that noble attitudes of indi- 
viduals toward groups often blind them to the ignoble attitudes of groups 
toward one another. For instance a laborer’s loyalty to his union may 
give him a glow of virtuous feeling while he is supporting a most un- 
social labor program, or an executive’s devotion to his firm may so 
anaesthetize his moral sense as to dull it to a devilish business policy. The 
new morality must disentangle group action from these confusions. As 
members of these groups men must get a clear view of the purposes for 
which they were created. They must sec that no collective unit can 
morally make a claim based merely on its own sell-interest.'* 

The Gap Between Individual and Social Morality 

In addressing the 1935 graduating class at the University of Chi- 
cago, President Robert M. Hutchins said : 

I am not worried about your economic future. I am worried about 
your morals. My experience and observation lead me to warn you that 
the greatest, the most insidious (if I may borrow a word), the most 
paralyzing danger you will face is the danger of corruption. 7'ime will 
corrupt you. Your friends, your wives, or husbands, your business or 
professional associates will corrupt you; your social, political, and finan- 
cial ambitions will corrupt you. The worst thing about life is that it is 
demoralizing. . . . “Getting on’’ is the great American aspiration. And 
here the demoralizing part comes in: the way to get on is to be “safe," 

*S.. W. Sockman, Morals 0 / Tomorrotif, Harper and Brothers, 1931, p. 274. 
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to be ' sound, to be agreeable, to be inofiensive, to have no views on 
important matters not sanctioned by the majority, by your superiors or 
by your group. ... j c > 

Do not let "practical” men tell you that you should surrender your 

ideals because they are impractical If, come what may, you hold 

them fast, you will do honor to yourselves and to the University, and you 
will serve your country.® ^ 

There are those who claim that the low state of public moral stand- 
ards is due to the fact that a sufiiciently large number of persons have 
not been conscious of the evils which exist, consequently public senti- 
ment has not been aroused so as to voice its disapproval. Public 
standards have shown improvements in the past, and many ancient 
evils have been eliminated or curbed as the result of the development 
of a higher moral consciousness. In the future we may be able to 
direct group relations even more consciously and intelligendy. 

In opposition to this view which stresses the importance of reason 
and education, Reinhold Niebuhr in two recent books* has con- 
tended that a sharp distinction must be made between individual 
morals and conduct on the one hand and the behavior of social 
groups on the other. There arc elements in man’s collective behavior 
that cannot be brought under the guidance of reason and conscience. 
Relations between groups will be more ruthless than relations be- 
tween individuals, especially where self-preservation is at stake. This 
being the case, some coercion and forcible resistance yyill be necessary. 

In commenting upon the problems involved in public morals, 
James H. Tufts says: 

Under the stress of self-preservation nations, classes, business, labor- 
groups, will resort to desperate measures. And besides this major factor 
in the problem of moral advance, morals of national and economic groups 
have a three-fold handicap as compared with private morals — the morals 
of family, neighbor, and friend. (1). Political and economic groups exist 
for certain special needs and interests which easily tend to assume supreme 
value and thus distort life; (2) political and economic groups as they 
increase in size and efEciency tend to become impersonal, whereas family 

®R. M. Hutchins, No Pritndly Voice, University of Chicago Press, 1935. 

‘Rcinhold Niebuhr, Moral Man and Immoral Society, Charles Scribner's Sons, 
1932j Reflections on the End of an Era, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1934. 
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and neighbor morals are more face-to-face; (3) political and economic 
groups as they gain power acknowledge no superior standard or autliority 
and become a law to themselves.^ 

For generations, under our philosophy of individualism, men have 
been taught that when they pursue their own selfish interests the 
greatest good will result in the long run. In the business world, dur- 
ing the nineteenth century, this assumption was seldom questioned, 
It was an attempt to give ethical justification to the desire to make 
as much money as possible. What traits of character and what dif- 
ferences in behavior would be exhibited if children were impressed 
from an early age with the value and necessity of co-operation and 
mutual support, it is not possible to .say. Today an increasing num- 
ber of students of the problem are realizing the inadequacy of the 
older approach. 

The problem of the relationship between groups is comparatively 
a more recent one than the problem of the development of individual 
character. Yet progress in the relations between groups is evident. 
Business organizations arc not so ruthless as they were during the 
nineteenth century, and in spite of setbacks nations are showing a 
greater tendency to co-operate. Enlightened public opinion is more 
and more being taken into account. 

Improvement in public as distinct from private morality must 
wait, first, until a proportionately larger number of persons attain 
the level of reflective morality, and second, until individuals arc 
made to feel a sense of individual responsibility for the acts of the 
groups of which they are a part. 

The problem of bringing our morals up to date is a coiitinuou,s or 
a progressive problem. Even if we should bring them up to date 
now, and then forget about them, they would soon be out of date 
again and there would be new maladjustments. This is due to the 
fact that growth is a law of life, of individual life and also of social 
life. A keen moral sense, imagination, and intelligence are con- 
tinuously needed. The progress we have made in the past gives us 
hope for the future. 

^J. H. Tufts, Americ<^s Social Morality, Henry Holt ond Company, Inc., 1933, pp. 
358-359. 
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QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 

1. A child of Mrs. A and a child of Mrs. B become ill at the same time. 
Mrs, A has called the doctor who declares the disease scarlet fever and 
quarantines the family. In a telephone conversation the two women 
compare the symptoms and agree they are the same, Mrs, A says “Of 
course you will call the doctor,’* Mrs, B replies, “No, my son seems to 
be getting better. I think he has a light case, and anyway it would be 
very inconvenient for us to be quarantined,” Her boy plays with the 
children next door. Soon two children and the mother in the neigh- 
bor’s family contract scarlet fever, and one little boy dies. By the time 
the health ofEcers, who Enally hear reports of the matter, investi- 
gate the case, the rash has departed from Mrs. B’s boy, and Mrs. B 
remarks that she thinks it was the measles only. What is your view 
of Mrs. B’s conduct? 

2. The directors of a railway company reject the recommendation of one 
of their managers that they provide a certain safety device for their 
trains, at a total cost of several thousand dollars. Soon after this an 
accident occurs in which a number of men are killed. This arri dA n t 
probably would have been prevented had the safety device been pro- 
vided. To what extent were the directors responsible for the death 
of the men if they considered dividends and refused to weigh the 
possible consequence of their refusal to provide the safety appliances? 

3. While an exploiter is directly and personally guilty for many impover- 
ished lives, and may be a murderer, do we not all bear a share of the 
social or collective guilt? If those of us who have considerably more 
to spend upon homes, food, and amusements gave up some comforts, 
the lives of many children in slum districts could be saved. Do the 
excuses that we are trying to raise the standard of civilization, or that 
after all we could do little to change conditions, meet the issue? Where 
do our social responsibilities begin and end? When a criminal acts 
from need, or because of conditions that we prolong or tolerate, does 
not the guilt fall partly upon us? 

,4. Is the purse snatcher very much worse than the man who snatches 
seconds at signal lights? One takes property, while the other en- 

! dangers and may take life. 

^5. Is a chain of newspapers justified in printing material on one side 
of an important issue and refusing to print material on the other side? 
For example, some papers will print all material unfavorable to the 
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League of Nations, or to public ownership, and will refuse to print 
or will put in an inconspicuous place, all material which is favorable! 
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Chapter XXVll 


SOME PRINCIPLES FOR LIVING 


Men, as they become increasingly liberated from blind custom, tend 
more and more to direct their conduct on the basis o£ a distinct phi- 
losophy of life. Chapter One brought out this point, and later chap- 
ters emphasized that the good life is also the intelligent life. If men 
are to live wholesome lives and to grow, they need to cultivate cer- 
tain fundamental principles and attitudes. Some of these principles 
and attitudes have been emerging, as we have been discussing the 
numerous problems in connection with the moral life. In this chapter 
we shall iteed to restate these principles in explicit and succinct form. 

As mature persons, we must think for ourselves and not merely 
memorize the results of the thinking of other persons. However, as 
we form judgments and think out our philosophy, we find that our 
judgments are no longer merely personal opinions. Judgments are 
sharable and become social judgments in which many persons par- 
ticipate. 

Since life compels us to act, we need to think how best to act. 
While this does not demand certainty, it does call for a comprehen- 
sive view and for a ready and usable philosophy of life. In this, as 
in other fields, we need to acquaint ourselves with what has been 
done in the field in the past, to observe and to read as widely as 
possible, and then to live by the best that we know today. Along with 
this we must retain a readiness to change our views in the light of 
new conditions or new knowledge. These changes are most likely 
to come by means of the correlation of more facts and new insight 
into a larger consistent structure. 

A Philosophy That Can Be Lived 

In forming a philosophy of life, we need to keep in mind two 
things. In the first place, man needs a philosophy that can be lived 
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in a world like this. He needs to adjust himself to a changing social 
order or to an order which is moving into the future. He needs to 
live on the basis of principles and practices that, in the long run, add 
to, rather than detract from, human happiness and development. 

In The Enduring Quest, Professor H. A. Overstreet has referred 
to “the criterion of actability" as “the philo-sophic test.” Philosophy 
attempts to discover that which can and must be acted, if life is to be 
lived with enduring success. It attempts to discover “the great acta- 
bilities." Matter apparently is not the only thing which is real, since 
we cannot act toward all things in the way implied by matter. If we 
treat persons as if they were pieces of matter, they resent it and pro- 
test, and we get into trouble. In the same way wc cannot live on 
the basis of irrationality or cruelty. While persons are often irrational 
and cruel, these types of activity bring disappointment and defeat 
in the long run. In a world like this it docs not pay to be irrational 
and cruel. 

A Philosophy That Makes Lipb Beiter 

In the second place, man needs a philosophy that makes life better 
here and now. Man will not be permanently satisfied with a philoso- 
phy that holds out no hope, or with one that puts happiness far off in 
the future. The homely old adage, "You’ll get pie in the sky when 
you die,” does not offer much comfort for life here and now. If 
men are determined to make the world a better place in which to live, 
they will probably live in a better world than they would otherwise. 

The world in which we live does not appear to justify either ex- 
treme optimism or extreme pessimism. Browning’s "All’s right with 
the world” and Leibnitz’s arguments to show that this is the best 
possible world sound somewhat hollow in the face of war, economic 
misery, sickness and disease, social insecurity, political corruption, 
and individual ignorance and greed. Taking, however, the long view 
and concentrating upon the progress that has been made in nearly 
every field, the optimist feels that he has justification for his stand. 
He may point out that cases of wrongdoing collected from near and 
far make a sensation and are “news,” whereas the humble and virtu- 
ous citizens who seldom make the headlines compose the great bulk 
of the population. 
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Today the pessimist is more likely to be vocal, and he assures us 
that there is more pain than pleasure, more evil than good, in the 
world. He is keenly sensitive to the injustices and cruelties of our 
social order, the greed and exploitation in the industrial system, the 
hatred and duplicity of international rivalries, the doinestic disorders, 
and the personal viciousness, which are manifested on all sides. In 
the light of such conditions he finds it impossible to speak of the 
world as good. 

Standing between the optimist and the pessimist is the meliorist, 
who believes that this is a world that can be made better. When 
men cease to think of the world as fixed, or static, or planned, and 
think of it as a process, a growth, and a potentiality, they approach 
it with a different attitude. The fault is not with the world or with 
God but with social institutions, human ignorance, and greed; and 
these are amenable to intelligent control. Social organizations may 
be changed, and persons may be reconditioned in spite of the fact that 
the process at times is so slow that to an individual observer it seems 
as if no progress is being made. 

When men discover new and better ways of working and living 
together, the older ways become “evil." As we saw in an earlier 
chapter, the virtues of one age may become the vices of a later age. 
When men view evil as that which is capable of being changed and 
feel an obligation to co-operate with others to right the wrongs that 
exist, they will discover a happiness which is not to be found in idle- 
ness or even in mere freedom from pain and obstacles. Evil is, in 
part, an evidence of man’s freedom and man’s growth. As man gains 
new insight and knowledge, some of the old “good" becomes evil in 
the light of the newer “better.” 

With these two things in mind, let us consider a few concrete prin- 
ciples around which it seems to the author that a sound philosophy 
of life can be built. 

Principles to Live By 
Personality is the Thing of Greatest Value 

Personality is the thing of greatest worth and should be respected 
both in ourselves and in o^ers. A human being is a self or a 
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person and, as such, must not be treated as a thing, or as a means to 
some end. While man is a physical, a chemical, and an organic 
being, he has also a rational and a moral nature which places him 
somewhat apart from those things which arc merely physical, chemi- 
cal, and organic. 

In our consideration of the evolution of morality, we found that 
there is a trend toward the personal and the rational. Evolution on 
the human level exhibits a purposeful, directional type of process 
that is distinctive. The basis of right and wrong was found to re- 
side in the relation of acts to persons. Whatever mars or destroys 
personality development is wrong; whatever leads to the richer de- 
velopment of personality is right. 


SOI 


An outstanding modern minister indicates that the value of per- 
mality is central in Christianity and in his own thinking. He says: 

Let me tell you my philosophy. I can put it into a few sentences. . . . 
All my thinking starts from it and comes back to it. Here it is: t/ie kev 
to the understanding of all life is the value of personality, Roger Williams 
said once that "a little key may unlock a box wlierein lies a bunch of 
Keys. So when a man secs personality— self-conscious being, with 
powers of inte lect, purposefulness, and good will-as the supreme values 
he has a key that unlocks a box of keys.' ’ 


The same writer sees the value of personality as the basis of moral 
obligation, and as the standard of judgment on social is, sues. 

Instances of lack of respect for personality in ourselves include: 
failure to develop oneself through lack of care for body and mind, 
aimless idleness, and selfish enjoyment. Failure to respect personality 
in others includes prostitution, falsehood and deceit, stealing, injury, 
refusal to promote the welfare of others or to assist them, paying low 
wages, and working men and women excessively long hours. Per- 
W to ask continually, “Am I respecting my own life and mak- 
g Ae most of it? and Am I respecting the lives of persons about 
ZrL A f °“gkt to be beneficial to both 


1935fp"35^"'*™“ Fosdick, The Power to See It Through . Hariwr .ind Brothers, 
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The Values of Ufe Must be Shared 

Man is a social creature, and, as we saw in Chapter Eight, per- 
sonality is a social product. Man will not even develop a language if 
he grows up away from his fcllowmen. Life is so interrelated with 
life that where one man suffers, or fails to develop, the other mem- 
bers of the group of which he is a part also lose something. In the 
long run, the welfare of the individual and of the group is a com- 
mon good which unites them. 

The most important values of life must be shared or we tend to 
lose them ourselves. A man succeeds best when he makps it possi- 
ble for other men to succeed also. Man deceives himself when he 
thinks that he can permanently gain by growing at the expense of 
others. One usually cannot rise when he is holding others down. 
The merchant who ignores the rights of his customers soon finds 
that he has no buyers to defraud. The employer who refuses to share 
his gains with his workers and the public may find that his business 
practices tend to destroy business itself because of the maldistribu- 
tion in purchasing power. His merchandise piles up in his ware- 
houses, and he is forced to close his factory. This same principle 
applies to some extent to the relationship between husband and wife, 
parent and child, the state and its citizens, and nation and nation. 

After referring to the above principle. Professor H. A. Overstreet 
says: 

Thus, if we consider the Seven Deadly Sins, we find that each of them 
is, in one manner or another, a disregarding of this principle. Pride is 
the first of them. It is an overstressing of oneself, a dwelling upon one- 
self to the exclusion of others; it is the refusal to let others be of equal 
moment with oneself. Covetousness is the second. Obviously it again is 
an overstressing of the self, with the added error that it seeks to draw all 
to itself even at the cost of the unhappiness of others. Wrath is the third. 
Wrath is an obsession of rightness on one’s own side, and a failure to see 
rightness on the other side. Envy is the fourth. It is hatred of the happi- 
ness of others; it is the wish that they be less happy so that one may one- 
self be more happy. Gluttony is the fifth. The unwisdom of gluttony is 
obvious. It is a gorging of oneself in such measure that one destroys 
powers that one might fruitfully employ; and it is usually a greedy un- 
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concern about what others receive. Sloth is the sixth. In a world where 
energy is reciprocal and polar, sloth is a refusal to make the appropriate 
return effort. It is the wish to take things to oneself effortlessly, to reap 
without sowing. The seventh is lechery. It is the use of others for one's 
sexual pleasure without regard to their own well-being.® 

Man’s happiness ordinarily increases when he shares in some crea- 
tive social activity. Life becomes more meaningful when it is linked 
to other lives in helping to bring some better conditioit into existence. 
An important reason for living is to co-operate with other persons in 
helping to incorporate some ideal into the actual framework of hu- 
man living. 

As persons, we participate in the life of various groups which we 
help to mold and which in turn tend to mold us. By sharing and co- 
operating, we are able to do collectively what we cannot do as indi- 
viduals. Today, as in the past, two principles are in conflict. One 
says, “Be shrewd; discover your advantage and seize it,— Every man 
for himself." Then there is the opposing principle of bearing one 
another's burdens or the ideal of sharing and co-operating. The first 
principle has been practiced in modern society, especially in the 
business world. We usually reap tlie harvest of this attitude in years 
of depression, confusion, and human misery. This principle, we 
know very well, cannot be carried out in family relationships, nor 
in a community in which good will and neighborlincss arc sought. 

Today we arc slowly learning that by sharing and bearing one 
another’s burdens we can make life easier and more wholesome for 
us all. Years ago when education was an individual affair, it was 
cvery-man-for-himself so far as education was concerned; and very 
few persons were educated. Today, by a sharing of burdens, practi- 
cally all persons are assured of an education such as no individual 
could obtain a few hundred years ago. 

Other tasks may be accomplished and evils defeated by group co- 
operation. Here is a community that is threatened with disaster by 
crop failure or by unemployment. The individual may be helpless 
in such a situation. Other farmers may share their crops, or other 

®H. A. Overstreet, The Etiduring Quest, W. W. Norton and Company, Inc., 1931, 
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workers, their wages, a condition that is not likely, there may be 
special government aid, or there may be charity. These, however 
may have attendant evils. Today many evils confronting man are 
not of his own making. Where they are widespread in their effect, 
or where they are socially created, they must be socially borne. In 
such cases social insurance is one way in which by small sharing we 
may bear one another’s burdens. Education and social insurance are 
only two of many possible examples of succeeding by making it pos- 
sible for others to succeed. 

No man can live unto himself alone and maintain psychological 
health. Those whose lives are turned inward tend to become neurot- 
ics and to indulge in self pity. The interests of wholesome persons 
tend to move outward to other persons and to interesting things. The 
self-centered and the selfish person needs the expansion of interests 
and of knowledge that leads to an enlarged self. He needs to develop 
the kind of self that gets its satisfaction from the human values which 
are common and which may be shared by all men. 

Some Worth-while Tas\ Should be Sincerely Pursued 

Attach yourself to some worthy task to which you can give your- 
self with loyalty and enthusiasm. The happiest people are those who 
forget themselves in their devotion to some worth-while task. Physi- 
cal and mental health are both dependent upon some well-directed 
and meaningful effort. For many persons the task which challenges 
all their resources and yields the satisfaction of continuous achieve- 
ment may be found in their regular vocations. Fortunate, indeed, are 
those men and women who can lose themselves in some sort of crea- 
tive effort or productive work. 

The best way of passing the time is to be absorbed in one’s work. 
There is nothing like a great loyalty to lighten one's task and to make 
a man’s work become also his play. The burden of work is. not as 
difficult as the boredom of having nothing to do. Numerous wealthy 
men work as hard as poorer persons. They have discovered that the 
most refreshing rest and the most enjoyable play is that which fol- 
lows work. The number of things which bring satisfaction, apart 
from work, are few, and a person soon wearies of them. 
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The attitude which a mau brings to his work may make all the 
dilference between play and drudgery, “heaven" and “hell." The 
well-known story of the replies of three men, who were ciiiting stone, 
to the question as to what they were doing, illustrates thi.s point. One 
said that he was earning three dollars a day, a second was cutting 
out a marble block, and a third was building a cathedral. The pro- 
fessional man who sees his task as that of eliminating human suffer- 
ing or ignorance and not merely as that of making money, or the 
workman who sees his work as meeting some human need and not 
merely as something that he cannot avoid are more likely to find 
meaning and joy in existence. Learn to do .something worth doing 
and then do it as well as you can. 

Some people are engaged in daily tasks which cannot provide 
much enthusiasm, or call forth their noblest efforts. Such [jcoplc 
frequently gain a great deal of satisfaction from giving themselves 
wholeheartedly to die furtherance of some “cause" in which they are 
interested. This does not mean, however, that a person can be ab- 
sorbed in only one or the other, because many persons will find satis- 
faction both in their vocation and in other worth-while causes. 

While it is to be recognized that much waste tind even trouble 
come from causes which misguided persons arc promoting, never- 
theless there are many worth-while movements into which an in- 
telligent man can put his noblest efforts. Devotion to such worthy 
tasks will do us a great deal of good, even though our efforts may not 
contribute very much to the cause itself. Many of the problems which 
arc worthy of our attention have been touched upon in this book, 
especially in the two preceding parts. Such problems as the reform of 
our democratic processes, the reorganization of our industrial life so 
that more persons will be assured of the means of living, the elimina- 
tion of racial prejudice and of war, the wise use of leisure on the part 
of the masses, and the raising of the general intellectual and cultural 
level of the people, are pressing issues which demand attention. 

A Wide Range of Appreciations Must be Cultivated 

A wide range of interests and appreciations is a prerequisite to 
high and wholesome living. Many persons have failed to develop a 
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wide range o£ interests and a sufficient depth of inner life; conse- 
quently, they are bored and restless if they are forced to spend an 
evening, or perhaps even an hour, by themselves. Friendship with 
the great masters of music, art, or literature, a love of nature, and 
interest in stimulating hobbies may give life a new meaning and 
zest. 

Intellectual curiosity may lead men to ask again, and to reconsider 
some of the great questions that have puzzled men for centuries: 
What am I? Whence did I come? Whither am I going? What is 
the meaning of life ? Has the world always existed ? Is there a higher 
power or intelligence? What are truth, beauty, and goodness? Con- 
sideration of such problems keeps alive man’s sense of wonder and a 
speculative interest in the universe. These qualities are likely to be 
dulled if we confine our attention to material things, or to what is 
objective and immediately intelligible. The person who would 
call such questions Insoluble or futile needs to remember the progress 
that has been made in the past in the interpretation of life and the 
universe. Many things at one dme thought to be unknowable are 
today included in the realm of knowledge. 

When a man’s circle of interests and appreciations ceases to widen, 
life tends to become sterile and dull. The most significant thing 
about life is its capacity to expand in ideal directions. Life is not 
only what it is but what it may become. We are idealizing creatures, 
and the pull of the future is as important as the push from the past. 
While the accident of birth ties a man to a parish, a nation, and a 
race, culturally and intellectually he may overreach all such bounds 
and be a citizen of the universe. Whether he has a provincial or a 
planetary mind will depend upon the interests and appreciations he 
is able to develop. If the universe is growing, it would appear that 
man also must grow or stagnate. 

Man’s interests and appreciations need to reach out in two direc- 
tions: to the great souls who have traveled much farther in life’s ex- 
periences and who can open up to him new vistas of thought and 
feeling, and to the less fortunate who need his sympathy and active 
support. It may seem paradoxical, but it is nevertheless true, that 
man rises as he stoops to help others. 
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For Growth One Needs to Live in the Presence of the Best 

Intimate and continuous contact with the liighcst and the best 
that one knows is essential to a growing, serene, and well-balanced 
life. This, like the speculative interest mentioned previously, is nec- 
essary to save oneself from the merely factual. Growth and richness of 
life come as much from an inward hospitality to truth, beauty, and 
goodness, as from outward strenuousness. We tend to become like 
that which we admire and with which we associate. One difficulty 
with many people today is not so much that they arc vicious, as that 
their lives are trivial and too much taken up with tltc commonplace 
and the mediocre. They listen to cheap jazz when a turn of the 
radio knob would give them one of Beethoven’s symphonies. We arc 
“too busy” to read great books, to hear fine music, to see the beau- 
ties in nature, or to cultivate enriching friendships. 

We need to place ourselves continually in the presence of great 
ideas and ideals. We cannot lay down one of the great masterpieces 
of literature where we have followed the thoughts of some great in- 
tellect, and continue to think in terms of the trivial. The need to 
grow implies an unceasing search for truth, which is the quest for 
coherence, for the connectedness of the universe, for unity, and for 
that which can be continuously lived. 

We must also place ourselves continually in the presence of the 
beautiful. Beauty raises us up to a higher level of life and works 
some transformation in us. While not every person may be able to 
develop creative genius in art, every person may become an apprccia- 
tor of beauty. Plato observed many centuries ago that even the less 
talented persons, if they live in the presence of the great master- 
pieces of architecture, sculpture, and painting, would cultivate a love 
of beauty and decency. They would learn to distinguish between 
what is perfect and harmonious and what is deficient and discordant 
in nature and art. This sense of the order and fitness of things gradu- 
ally would manifest itself in their lives. Consequently, Plato was es- 
fwcially concerned to have the youth grow up amid fair and beautiful 
sights and sounds.’ 

’Sec Plato: T/ie Republic. Book III. 
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QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 

1. Sir Walter Scott was a partner in a business venture that failed and 
eft h.m heav, y in debt. Scott could have gone into bankruptcy and 
legally avoided payment. Unlike most men. he set to work and, after 
years of writing, he paid the debt. What qualities of character and 
what principles of living are revealed in his action? 

2. A group of students in a university had attended a lecture given by a 
visitor to the campus and had heard him make a strong appeal to the 
students to exert themselves, even at the price of personal sacrifice, to 
improve certain social and economic conditions. After the lecture 
one student said to another “Who is paying him to talk to us? I can- 
not understand this public service stuff. I came here so that I can 
earn easier money when I start to work, and I am going to try to make 
my pile while the going is good.” Is this attitude prevalent among 
the students you know? How do you explain the fact that it is found? 

3. Make a list of ways in which we respect the principles set forth in this 
chapter, and the ways wherein we deny them in society today, 

4. A young doctor, just out from medical school, becomes the assistant 
to an older doctor who has built up a large practice among the wealthy 
families of the town. The younger man, who takes care of the poorer 
patients, discovers that much of their illness comes from unsanitary 
tenement houses owned by the wealthy clients of his superior. The 
older doctor, who is the head of the Board of Health, objects to ex- 
posing the conditions because it will offend his wealthy patients. The 
younger man resigns and starts to organize a movement to expose and 
to eliminate the evil conditions. To what extent was the younger man 
responsible for improving conditions? How far do you think he 
should go, and why? R. R. Wicks: The Reason for Living, p. 29. 

5. Pick out a few examples of different types of integrated personalities 
and compare them with other persons who exhibit inharmonious selves. 
What are the main differences which appear in your analysis? 
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Chapter XXVIU 


MORALS AND COSMIC SUPPORT 


Morality, as we have seen in previous chapters, is an attempt to dis- 
cover and to live the good life, which is the intelligent, the fruitful, 
and the appreciative life. This life must be lived in the midst of exist- 
ing conditions and will depend upon the nature of the world in 
which men live. Human attitudes and dispositions must align them- 
selves with the basic structure and processes of the universe, or life 
will end in failure. Morality, like other phases of life, has developed 
from meager beginnings, and is related to human feeling and in- 
telligence. As experience and the power of deliberation expand, the 
degree of freedom is enlarged, and the requirements of personal and 
social welfare tend to be taken more and more into account. Right 
is based upon the good, and the good is recognized as that which 
has value for persons. 

Moral Progress 

Progress is change in the direction of some goal which is consid- 
ered good or valuable. The idea of progress is comparatively recent. 
For many of the ancients there was not only no progress, but the 
“Golden Age” was thought to be in the past. An Egyptian inscrip- 
tion, said to date back to about 2000 b.c., laments the passing of the 
good old days. The medieval man thought of society as essentially 
static or fixed. Eastern thinkers have frequently thought In trtms 
of an eternal cycle. There was change but no forward movement. 
In the modern world the idea of progress has gained impetus from 
the growtli of historical research and especially from the doctrine of 
evolution. Evolution, to most persons, implies progress as well as 
mere change. 

As we look back and compare our own age with conditions a 
thousand or even a hundred years ago, it is evident that we are much 
better off materially. From an economic point of view there has also 

“(41 
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been considerable progress. Economic goods have been increased at a 
tremendous rate. Again, there has been progress in the intellectual 
fields or in knowledge. There are more facts at our disposal than at 
any other time in human history. Knowledge appears to be accumu- 
lative. 

Has there been moral progress in the sense of advance toward 
some moral ideal, such as the enlargement of the range and depth of 
human values.? Moral progress appears to be demanded by our 
moral sense. Men feel that they ought to advance toward that which 
is valuable. The sense of obligation exerts a pressure upon us to 
make the ideal real. Progress, or at least the possibility of progress, is 
an assumption of morality. There seems to be a close relation be- 
tween belief in a moral ideal and the conviction that it is being pro- 
gressively realized in human history. Is it possible that our failure to 
attain to our moral ideals may be due to the fact that they expand and 
enlarge as we grow and make progress.? 

Looking back over past ages, we find that there was apparently a 
time when the earth exhibited inorganic forces alone. The proverbial 
visitor from Mars would have discovered only physical and chemical 
processes taking place. Later on, such a person would have discov- 
ered organic forms, sentient beings, but no evidence of self-conscious- 
ness nor of abstract thought. But man did appear with sclf-consciou,S' 
ness and the power of reflection, and in the course of time he achieved 
and exhibited all those powers and aspirations which today are ex- 
pressed in science, in art, in philosophy, and in religion. There ap- 
pears to have been an increasing self-awareness, a developing jiowcr 
of reflection, and a growth of moral ideals including a willingness to 
co-operate with his fellows. 

Throughout human history there has been a growing regard for 
human life, until the principle of treating every [person as an end-in- 
himself, and not as a means to an end, is becoming increasingly rec- 
ognized. Many would agree that we have here a valid ethical norm. 
During ancient times human life was comparatively cheap. For 
example, at one time in ancient Rome, nine out of every sixteen 
persons were slaves, and human life was lightly sacrificed in various 
ways. As a result of the growing recognition of the worth of per- 
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sons as such, society has largely eliminated cannibalism, infanriri Hr , 
slavery, torture, and many other inhumanities and evils. Many arti- 
ficial barriers between man and man have been broken down with 
the growth o£ the democratic ideal. While the barriers of class, prop- 
erty, race, color, sex, and religion have not been entirely eliminated in 
the modern world, and especially under modern dictatorships, yet 
they have been slowly reduced during recent centuries. The growth 
of individual freedom, the rise of public education, and the growing 
recognition of a wide range of human rights is only a small part of 
the evidence which might be pointed out. 

Down through human history the “in-group" has been gradually 
enlarged from the family, clan, and tribe, to the nation, and is now 
being extended to take in humanity. In spite of a new outburst of 
nationalism following the World War, tendencies toward inter- 
nationalism may also be observed. A study of the history of certain 
institutions, such as marriage and the administration of justice, seems 
to indicate a trend in the direction of magnifyihg the human, the so- 
cial, and the rational. That is, there appears to be moral progress. 

A trend in morals from the external and the authoritative to the 
personal and the reflective seems to be well established. While this 
development has not been uniform, and has sometimes led to con- 
fusion and retrogression in the conduct of groups of persons, it 
nevertheless means the possibility of conscious, intelligent progress in 
the future. 

Ethics, on the basis of the evidence, may set forth the postulate of 
moral progress even though we must admit that there is no com- 
plete or absolute proof for any universal principle of progress. On 
the basis of moral progress, life tends to become more meaningful 
and the sense of obligation gains increasing significance. In the same 
way, the scientist posits the principle of uniformitarianism, or the or- 
derliness of nature, not because he is able to offer conclusive proof 
of such a postulate, but because it is in line with the evidence and 
because it is necessary in order to make the world intelligible. 

Moral progress is possible and desirable even though it may not be 
inevitable. While there may be forces in the world which are indif- 
ferent to, or even antagonistic to, the growth of persons, there are 
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other' forces in the universe which are making for the growth of 
personality. This would seem to be the case, inasmuch as human be- 
ings have appeared and multiplied. Since this is true, morality will 
consist, in part, in finding and in adju.sting ourselves to those forces 
which are making for growth. This would seem to imply that right 
and wrong are to some extent grounded in the structure of things. 
It gives men the hope that if there has been moral progress in the 
past it will go on in the future, They may also justifiably believe that 
something can be done to guide and to aid such progress. 

Does the Universe Sustain Morality 

In considering the question of whether the universe in which man 
lives is friendly or unfriendly to his moral ideals, we need at once 
to recognize two facts. First, that the good life is valuable in its own 
right, or for its own sake. In this sense it is like the beautiful painting 
which evokes our appreciation. In the same way, “Thou shalt not 
kill” is good morals quite apart from any supernatural authority, 
This age is seeking for a morality which rests upon pre,sent needs 
and rcalides. No external sanctions nor justifications for morality 
arc needed. Right is right because it is intrinsically valuable to per- 
sons. Second, when men relinquish belief in God, or when they be- 
lieve themselves cut off completely from cosmic support and see man 
as an alien in a universe that cares nothing about bis hopes and aspi- 
rations, they need not as a result become immoral or vicious, The 
effect is more likely to be expressed in terms of lowered enthusiasm 
about life or in lack of morale.* Pessimism, rather than immorality, 
tends to be the outcome of the view that man can ex^'Kict no support 
outside of himself. 

What man ought to do and to be depends to some extent upon 
what man is, and upon his place in the order of nature. Ethical 
questions cannot be separated from questions as to the nature of man, 
the nature of the universe in which he lives, and his place in the 
order of the universe. Ethics alone cannot decide such questions; 
yet the way in which such questions are answered may have a 
profound effect upon conduct, and upon ethical theories. A man’s 

*H. E. Fosdick, As I See Religion, Harper and nrotlicrs, 1932, pp, 160-189. 
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convictions about the nature and meaning o£ the world will tend to 
affect his spirit and his outlook. Various writers have called attention 
to the sadness and the sense of futility that characterize the writings 
of such men as Arthur Schopenhauer and Joseph Wood Krutch, who 
think man is cut off completely from cosmic support. If the dis- 
tinctions which men feel between right and wrong correspond in 
some degree to a reality which is at the heart of the world order, then 
these distinctions will make greater demands upon men than they 
would otherwise. 

The fundamental issue is, first, whether we live in a world which is 
composed of material substances and mechanical forces alone; or, 
second, whether we live in a world in which intelligence, purpose, 
and values are present but wholly confined to man, so that there is 
nothing above or beyond him but his own ideals; or, finally, whether 
we live in a world in which the characteristics of personality, includ- 
ing intelligence, purpose, and values, arc somehow structurally pres- 
ent so that there is the possibility of cosmic support. 

In a well-known passage. Professor W. P. Montague states this 
problem in relation to religion: 

•Religion as we shall conceive it is the acceptance neither of a primitive 
absurdity nor of a sophisticated truism, but a momentous possibility — 
the possibility namely that what is highest in spirit is also deepest in 
nature, that the ideal and the real are at least to some extent identified, 
not merely evancscently in our own lives, but enduringly in the universe 
itself. If this possibility were an actuality, if there truly were at the 
heart of nature something akin to us, a conserver and increaser of values, 
and if we could not only know this and act upon it, but really feel it, life 
would suddenly become radiant.’ 

The first of the three positions mentioned above, that of mechanis- 
tic naturalism, regards the principles of the physical sciences as suffi- 
cient to explain everything. If accepted in any thoroughgoing sense, 
this position would seem to deny the reality of freedom, of value, and 
even of truth. If mechanism were universal, then everything would 
appear to be the necessary outcome of what has gone before. It 
would, therefore, seem unreasonable to appeal from what is to what 
*W. P. Montague, Belief Unbound, Vale University Press, 1930, pp. 6-7, 
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ought to be, or to call some things true and others false. One set of 
motions in space would seem to be as valid as any other set. An 
adequate interpretation must explain, and not deny, the common 
facts of human experience. Mechanistic naturalism appears to be 
very inadequate as an all-round interpretation of man and his world. 
In order to accept the position, one is forced to deny the reality of 
experiences which do not seem to fit into the interpretation, or else 
to endow matter and mechanism with qualities not ordinarily in- 
eluded within such concepts. Such explanations arise when men ex- 
clude all personal and qualitative factors front their consideration 
concentrate on the impersonal elements which they have left, and 
then forget what they have done. 

The second position, that of the new humanism or humanistk 
naturalism, seeks to do justice to the organic and to man, as well as 
to the inorganic. It acknowledges the reality and worth of human 
ideals and values. It does not, however, look for nor expect cosmic 
support for the development of human values. Man alone is respon- 
sible for the realization of his dreams and his ideals. As Professor 
M. C. Otto says : 


It IS thus a constructive social suggestion that we endeavor to give up 
as the basis of our desire to win a .satisfactory life, the quest for the com- 
panionship with a being beliind or within the fleeting asjiect of nature: 
that we assume the universe to be indifferent toward tliu human venture 
that means everything to us; that we acknowledge ourselves to be adrift 
in infinite space on our little earth, the sole custodians of our ideals.’ 


Is such a position which separates man so completely from the uni- 
verse that has produced him a reasonable view? Wc shall want to 
compare it with the third position. 

The tlurd view affirms that there exists in the universe a process, 
a creativity, a ntsus, or a power greater than man that makes for 
trudi, beauty, goodness, and the development of persons. According 
to this view man lives in a world in which intelligence and purpose 
are somehow structurally present. If man is to realize the good hfe 
and the fulfillment of his aspirations, he must intelligently and co- 

’M. C. Otto, Things and Ideals, Henry Holt and Company, Inc., 1921, p. 289. 
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operatively relate himself to that in the universe which is life-giving 
and personality-producing. “ 

This third view may affirm as emphatically as do the others that 
man is a part of nature. Nature^ however, must be interpreted in 
such a way as to include and explain the distinctive powers of man. 
Man alone is not responsible for the realization of his ideals and as- 
pirations because he alone is not responsible for these ideals. They 
come from the same source from which he himself comes. Man 
lives in a pcrson.ility-producing universe, or at least in a universe 
capable of producing man as we know him. The creative urge of 
man would seem to be inherited from the universe which has pro- 
duced him. 

Persons who deny the possibility or the truth of superhuman sup- 
port for man in his quest for die good life will reply to the above 
view by saying that, while belief in such support is comforting and 
encouraging, it is essentially wishful thinking or a cosmic projection 
of man’s hopes and aspirations. The view persists, they say, not be- 
cause it is true, but because it is a defense-mechanism. By this means 
men escape the actual and pitiless facts of life and retreat into some 
desired fairyland of their own creation. 

This is a serious charge which we shall need to analyze. It is based 
upon at least two assumptions. One is that the world does not have 
meaning, nor value, nor intelligence in its structure and, therefore, 
if one uses such terms he is necessarily committing the fallacy of 
wishful thinking. A second assumption is that the interpretations 
of the objective sciences arc the only valid interpretations and that 
they are complete and final. Both of these assumptions are open to 
serious question, and many thoughtful persons cannot accept them. 

Let us admit that wishful thinking is dangerous where it leads a 
person to “read in" an element or quality that is not present. How- 
ever, let us be equally frank to admit that “reading out,” or reduc- 
tionism, is also dangerous. Some, in their desire not to read qualities 
into nature, may lean backwards and read out what is there. If there 
is a danger in wishful thinking, there is equally a danger in assum- 
ing that things are always contrary to what we desire them to be. 
Even science is in large part the result of human needs and desires. 
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Science rests upon two needs or desires; the need to control nature 
and thus to escape from some limitation, and the need for a sys- 
tematic understanding of tilings. All achievement is probably the 
outcome of a need and a wish. A thing is not true because persons 
wish it to be true, nor is it false because persons wish it to be true. 
There are those today who seem to assume that anything which is 
cheering and hopeful and in line with human desires must be false, 
and that anything grim and ugly or opposed to human interests has 
the marks of truth upon it. 

How are man’s wishes and aspirations to he explained ? That they 
are delusions and falsehoods exhibited hy a creature who is an acci- 
dent in a universe that is indilTcrciit toward him is one view. That 
they are man’s half-conscious realization of his own inherent pos- 
sibilities is another view. They seem to he projections upon the 
screen of life of greater possibilities which man as a child of nature 
has felt within him. They show that man refuses to be confined to 
present facts and conditions. They are "man’s faith in his unrealized 
self.’’ 

In the previous chapter we referred to the test of actability as set 
forth by Professor H. A. Overstreet. Reality is that which can be 
acted out. To live as if the universe were irrational, or cruel, or com- 
posed of matter only is self-defeating. Some things cannot he acted 
out or lived in a world like this. Other things can be lived and bring 
continuing satisfaction. Right and wrong thus apjicar to be lo some 
extent in the nature of things beyond our interference. Human life 
develops as it becomes increasingly competent in relating itself to 
those aspects of the total environment which arc life-giving and per- 
sonality-producing. 

In the quest for the good life, men need reinforcements from every 
direction in which support may be found. Separate a person from 
his fellows, and he fails to develop. The impoverished and warped 
lives and the retarded development of many persons today arc due 
in large part to a degree of social isolation. Apart from other persons 
the individual does not even develop a language, nor become civilized, 
as we think gf the term. Groups which arc isolated tend to be back- 
ward or retarded. In the same way, human society is de[M:ndent 
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upon nature. The roots of what is distinctive in humanity reach 
down into biological nature and also into physical nature, as we saw 
in an earlier chapter. Man exhibits an organic integration and adap- 
tiveness such as biologists find among the lower animals. He also 
exhibits physical and chemical mechanisms which are similar to 
those which the physical scientists find elsewhere. Man appears to 
be a genuine product of whatever processes give rise to nature as we 
know it. Except from a superficial point of view the problems of 
conduct and the good life cannot be faced apart from the problem 
of the nature of the world in which man lives. Morality is a har- 
monizing of all man’s powers and functions, and therefore includes 
a consideration of man’s relation to his fellows and to the total en- 
vironment in which he lives. Man cannot ignore any source of sup- 
port without a distinct loss. If the meaning and the development of 
the individual is enhanced by his social relationships, may not the 
meaning and significance of human life be affected by man’s inter- 
pretation of and attitude toward those aspects of the universe upon 
which he is dependent? 

Nature at the human level is a purposeful, meaningful, directional 
type of process which has manifested itself in all the forms of expres- 
sion represented by science, art, philosophy, and religion. Here are 
facts which cannot be ignored any more than can protons, cells, or 
crystals; and they arc as clearly indicative of the nature of the world 
process. These spring from the nature of the universe and are neces- 
sary to interpret the complete truth about it. What we find in man is 
not all that exists, but it is an important part of that which exists and 
is structural in the universe. If man is a part of nature, then what we 
find in man is in nature, and it would appear as if there were in 
nature a creative factor favorable to personality. 

Morality and Religion 

Historically, morality and religion have been closely connected. 
Both have emphasized human personality in its relationships and 
have been concerned with conduct. Morality has been especially con- 
cerned with the field of human values, or with the right, the good, 
and the desirable in respect to conduct. It has emphasized the right of 
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every person to tlic fullest (levdoptm-nt ilirniij;li ilu> slvirinir f 
values in a wholesome community of jtersons. on the oth! 

hand, has been concerned not only with tlie ordinary values 
human life, but with the superliuman values. Rdij-ion is the convi” 
tion that "what is highest in spirit i.s also deepest in nature." h ' 
tempts to relate man to that which is highest in spirit, and in tH 
way to gain support from the osmic cnvironinctit. It rcnres2 
belief in the reality of spiritual values. ^ 

While there appe.-irs to be a logical, as well as a practical connec 
non, between morality and religion, they have lieen .separated k 
casiona ly in the thoughts and in the conduct of men. The^e 1 
men who are moral, in the present sense of the term, and vet wlm 
scoff at religion. On the other hand, there are some persons who ire 
religious in the sense that they arc intellectually ami emotionallv 
devoted to certmn religious organizations, hut they arc not moraf 

them"’ <;'>nsciousne,ss. Apparently 

the moral and the religious capacities of men are not cijually .Jensitive 
ni all persons, nor even m the same man. In the hmg run hnwevor 

lK)ih to morals and religion' 

Morality, without religion, lacks drive and is cold; while re S 

irlrt 

Both morality and religion have had a long history. Moral ideah 

ch.ns.d. whilf Zi„;t '•»' 
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distinct faculties, a moral and a religious, in man. Consciousness is 
one and can be broken up only for purposes of study or classification. 
Considered from their respective viewpoints, the moral and the 
religious include all phases of life. The religious consciousness is the 
consciousness of man as directed to the relation which man sustains 
to the universe in its total meaning. It is concerned with the cosmic 
forces of good and evil, and scans a wider horizon than the relation 
between individuals and social groups. The moral consciousness is 
the consciousness of man as directed to the discovery and develop- 
ment of the richest life and the greatest values that can be realized 
by human beings. It springs primarily from man’s relation to his 
fellow men, and involves the task of organizing these relations so as 
to build a wholesome social order. 


The Service of Ethics to Religion 

Morality as such does not imply any set of theological beliefs. 
The sense of obligation cannot be claimed by any religious group to 
the exclusion of other groups. Some of the most constructive 
criticism of religious beliefs and practices, however, naturally comes 
from the field of ethics. 

The first .service of ethics to religion is the purifying effect of its 
criticisms. Moral standards may advance noticeably beyond those 
implied by the prevailing religious outlook. The presence of religious 
practices and of theological beliefs which arc out of harmony with 
current moral standards may do much harm to the growth of re- 
ligion and the respect with which it is regarded. The doctrine of 
God and other great doctrines of religious thinking have changed 
down through the ages in accordance with the developing moral 
ideals and new conceptions of the universe. 

A second service of ethics to religion is to assist it in recognizing 
and promoting worthy social ends which require the sanction of 
religion. Religion, apart from moral insight, may be narrow and 
divisive and may reinforce the prejudices and hatreds of men. Ethical 
religion will tend to unite men and will stimulate a respect for 
human personality regardless of the barriers of tribe, class, nationality, 
or race. Religion may thus be led to attach its sanctions to social 
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programs and ideals which are yet unattained. 'I'lnis religion may be 
a progressive social force. 

■ The Service qv Religion to Ethics 

Throughout history, religion has given support to the moral 
standards and the moral ideals that have been rc«)gni7.ed by the 
group. A man's relations toward God or toward reality have nearly 
always been thought to include his relations toward other men. Ac- 
cording to whether the society is static or progressive, religion has 
tended either to support the existing order or to popularize social 
ideals as yet unattained. Most of the great religious leaders were 
heretics and liberals. They sought to reform both religious practices 
and social relationships. In the case of Christianity, religion has 
looked forward to an ideal social order in which the pattern ideas 
of mutual service, good will, and [jeace were taken from the family. 
The attempt to establish a world-wide society in which justice and 
brotherhood shall prevail has given valuable aid to the development 
of morality. 

In the second place, morality when associated with religion gains 
in warmth and vigor. The ma.sses of men arc not decjily stirred by 
the appeal of abstract ideas. They arc more frequently moved by 
loyalty to a dynamic and courageous personality. Thus, when asso- 
ciated with religion, morality tends to become more personal. Few 
causes in history have been successful until they have crystallized 
around some personality or personalities. Thus Jesus, by making 
himself the moral and spiritual leader of men, started a new historic 
movement, significant both religiously and ethically. 

In the third place, religion tends to give meaning to life and so to 
strengthen morale. The conviction, which grows out of religious 
faith, that there is some meaning in the world and in human life, 
appears necessary for morale, if not for morals. In many cases, when 
men no longer believe that the universe supports, in some measure, 
their highest aspirations and ideals, they tend to lose heart, and there 
is a note of sadness and perhaps of futility about the business of life. 

Finally, religion appears able to tap and to release new levels of 
energy with which men are able to meet the crises of life, Many 
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men, both in their private devotions and in their public worship, have 
had transforming experiences out of which have come new insights, 
greater power of self-control, and more completely integrated selves. 
Such experiences have altered their attitudes, both toward one an- 
other and toward life in general, and have given them a new sense of 
power. The new energy thus gained has enabled them to surmount 
physical and moral obstacles before which they had previously 
seemed powerless. Men have thus increased their normal powers 
and have more effectively promoted their chosen ends. 

QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 

1. List the things in modern life which appear to you to indicate moral 
progress and those that appear to indicate retrogression. 

2. Men are said to suffer because of causes found; (1) in themselves, 
(2) in other persons, and (3) in the forces of physical nature. What 
are the possibilities of overcoming or reducing the suffering caused 
by each one of these? 

3. The moral argument for belief in God attempts to show that the moral 
experience of men implies the existence of God, Make a study of this 
argument and evaluate it. Sorley: Mord Vdues and the Idea of God; 
Cunningham, Problems of Philosophy, rev. ed, chap, XVI. 

4. Mr. C, a minister, says in his sermon that every man has in his soul 
the urge to commune with some higher power. Mr. R, after the meet- 
ing, says that the preacher is ignorant because there is no religious 
instinct. Do you agree with Mr. C, or Mr. R? Or do you differ from 
both of them? Give your reasons. 

5. Mr. A says that there is only one way of knowing, and that is the 
’ objective scientific method. Mr. B says that this remark is ridiculous, 

since there is knowledge by description which is scientific method, 
and there is knowledge by acquaintance which is more intimate and 
direct. He insists that there is a genuine difference between a scien- 
tific treatise on love and being in love yourself. Religious experience is 
like the latter 'in this respect. Comment upon this discussion. 
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American Bar Association: 302-305. 
See also Legal ethics 
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357-360 
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tion to competition, 351-352. See also 
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Categorical imperative: 46 
Causes of war: 391-392, 394-395 
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Charters, W. W.: 213 
Chase, Stuart; 350 

Cheating: in relation to a student's knowl- 
edge, 211; the by-product of a system, 
323. See also Truthfulness, Honor, 
Student's code of ethics 
Child labor: 274, 357-358 
Chinese: criticism of American medical 
practice, 309; as immigrants, 407-408; 
as having "queer" customs, 409-410, 
412 

Christian ethics: 85-87, 454; the virtues 
of, 205-206. See also Religion and 
Morality 
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state, 382-385. See Detnocracy, State 
Citizenship: 397. See also Citizen 
Civil liberty: distinguished from freedom 
of will, 138-139; value of, 239-242 
Civil service; in relation to democracy, 
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Climate; cITcct of, on behavior, 100-105 
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fessional groups, 281; of the National 
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ethics. Business ethics 
Coe, George A.: 207, quoted, 322-323 
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350 
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ment of morality, H, 21; in modern 
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n. 313 

College students: .mil mor.il standards, 
321-327; a code of ethics for, 32‘l-327: 

1, 163-1 (ifi, 2fiCI. 328 
Coliimlnis Citizen: edilorinl iiuoted, 230, 
261 

Commercialism: in amusciiieiils, 223-224, 
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Commission on the .StKial studies of the 
Amerii.in nistoric:d Association: 210- 
211; quoted, 312-313 
Common-carrier liability: 235. See also 
"Due care" 

Comniunism: 238. 240 
ComiK-nsation; as a form of self-deceit, 
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ComiKting standanls of morality: 91-92 
Cam|>ctition in huslneris: as a moral prob- 
lem, 351 -353; in relation to proRts, 
354 

Competitive athletics: 224-225 
Concentration o( svealth, ownership, and 
control: 345-347. 352 
Conduct, problems of: 1-2, 153, Ste also 
Determiners of conduct, Uthics, Mor- 
ality 

Conflicts: moral, 217, 256; lictwccn 
groups, 423-424 

Conscience: and the development of mor- 
ality, 18-20; elenienis entering into, 
18; and iniuiiionism, 43; as an unsatis- 
factory standard, 153-154 
Conscientiousness: as a virtue, 195, 204, 
213. See also Resprinsihility 
Consequences; Kant's position regarding, 
45. 48, 52; in relation to motive and 
means, 161-165 
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morality, Customary morality 
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cases concerning, 427. See also Re- 
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331; in relation to graft, 340; as tend- 
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See also Capital and labor, Profit mo- 
tive, Collective responsibility 
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418-424 

Corruption: political, 385, 388; in busi- 
ness, 339-341 
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See also Religion and morality. Moral 
progress 
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82, 84, 201, 203, 208-209 
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in the universe, 448-451 
Criminal, treatment of the: 389-391. See 
also Determiners of conduct 
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Cruelty: as self-defeating, 432, 450 
Cultural lag, the: 416-417 
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ulation in New Zealand, 404 
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relation to law, 17—18; relation to be- 
havior, 123-126; as the moral stand- 
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tion of, 15-17; 193, 212 
Cyrenaicism; 55. See also Hedonism, 
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D 

Danger signals: question concerning, 246 
Darwin, Charles: 68—70; quoted, 70 
Deception; nature of, 255—260. See 
Truthfulness 

Decisions: as to right and wrong, 1-2, 
263, 431 
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Depression: the effects of, 270-271 
Deshumbert, M.: 68, 72-75; quoted, 73, 
74. See also Nature as the standard 
Determiners of conduct; physical, 97- 
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118-122; social, 123-134, 189 
Determinism; 140-146 
Development of morality; the reasons for 
studying, 11-12; agencies in, 21-22; 
examples of, 25-40; different stages of, 
160 

Dewey, Jol;n! 88 

Dewey and Tufts: Ethics, quoted, 16-17, 

20, 21 

Dexter, E. G.: 103-104 
Dionne quintuplets: Ciises concerning, 
165-166, 197 

Directors of corporations; 419-420 
Disarmament; the movement toward, 393, 
395-396 

Diseases and behavior: 108-112. Set 
also Health 

Distribution of wealth; as a cause of un- 
rest, 132-133; the )usticc of extreme 
inequalities, 345-347; possible methods 
of, 360-363 

Divorce; 31; moral problems of, 374-376, 
378. See also Marriage, Monogamy 
Drake, Durant; 92; quoted, 255 
Drinking: 103-104, 183, 225-228 
Druckcr and Hexter; 135 
“Due care": exercise of, a necessity, 
234-236 

Duelling: 27, 182, 190 
Dunlap, Knight: quoted, 188 
Duty: conflicts of, 18: as the standard, 
41-53; Kant’s view of, 44-52; Spen- 
cer’s view of, 72; in relation to rights, 
275-276; of citiaens, 385. See also 
Responsibility, Rights 
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Early group life: described, 13-20; 25-39 
Economic cnndilions; and Ixhavinr, 132- 
133; moral obligation to be imclligent 
concerning, 238-239; |irnblcms in- 
creased by changes in, 330-33 1 
Economic l,iws: 350-351, 384 
Educaiio;i: based on an assumption about 
human nature, 189-200; ,ns a right, 
246, 269; suggesteti as a cure for prob- 
lems, 312; in relation to a changing 
world, 312-313; the purpose of, as seen 
in student’s cixle, 324; as a form of 
sharing, 436-137. See also Ethics of 
teachers. College students 
Egoism: 190-193. See also Sciflshness 
Electoral sy.sietn: 387 
Emerson, Haven: studies of the effects of 
alcohol on tnan, 227 
Emigr.'ition: and Ix-havior, 126-127; as 
faiVitig to solve the |>roblcm of over- 
pofiulalion, 406. See also Immigration 
Emotions and emi>tit>rial responses: 18, 
119-122, 147 

Emplnyer-etnployee rclationshi;)s: in the 
codes of ethics, 334-335, 336-337, See 
alto Capital ami lalntr. Trade unions 
Enrrgism; 81-92. See alto SclE-Rcaliza- 
tion 

Engineer: the first duty of, 283 
Environment: influcitce of the natural fac- 
tors on conduct, 98 "lfl5: biological fac- 
tors in relation to, 105-115; the psycho- 
logical, 118-122; the social, 123-134 
Epicurus: 55 

E]>icurcanis:ii; 55-57. See also Hedon- 
ism 

Epilepsy and behavior; 108 
Equality; in relation to morality, 344- 
348; in the distribution of wealth, 361 
Erskinc, John: quoted, 232 
Escape, mechanism of: 122, 449 
Ethics; the meaning of the term, 4, 7; 
os a science, 4-5; reasons for study- 
ing, 5-7 

Ethics of teachers: 313-321; the preva- 
lent unethical practices, 314-315; the 
national code, quoted, 315-317; special 
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problems, 317-320; eases concerning, 
327-328 

"Ethics o£ the Teaching Profession”: 
quoted, 314-317 

Ethics of students: tee College students 
Ethnocentrism: 15. See also Race 
Eudaemonism; 81-92. See aha Self- 
Realization. 

Eugenics: 107—108 
Everett, W. G.: quoted, 143 
Evil: changing views concerning, 433 
Evolution as the standard of morality: the 
views of Darwin, 88-70; of Spenar, 
70-72: of Deshumbett, 72-75; evalua- 
tion of, 75-78 

Evolution of morality: reasons for a 
study of, 11-12; the roots of, 12-13; 
the main stages of, 12-21; the agencies 
in, 21-22; illustrations of, 25-40 
Ewing, A. C.: quoted, 162, 164 
Examinations and honor; 322-324 
Exercise; value of, 222. See alto Amuse- 
ments, Athletics 

Experimentation in the field of morality: 
the appeal to facts, 174-176; the prin- 
ciples recommended for, 176-178; need 
for, 178-181; how to deal with unjust 
customs or laws by means of, 181—182 
Exploitation of natural resources: 348-350 
Extra-curricular activities of students; 
326. See alto Amusements 
F 

Pacts: the appeal to, 174-176. See alto 
IntGlIigencc 

Faculty-student relations; in student’s 
code, 326-327. See alto College pro- 
fessors, College students 
Failure in marriage: causes of, 373-374 
Family groups; among primitive men, 14- 
17. See alto Marriage 
Fascism; 383 
Fatalism: defined, 141 
Fatigue in relation to health: 219, 221 
Feeblemindedness and misconduct: 107 
Fee'Splitting: in the medical profession, 
298-299 

Fbes and the professional man: 288. See 
alto Professional ideals 


Feral men: and human nature, 189 
Feuds: arwi the development of morality, 
14,25,28 

Filipinos: as immigrants, 407 
Flynn, J. T.: quoted, 339-340 
Folkways and behavior: 123-126. See 
alto Custom 

Food and health: 221-222 
Food and Drug Act: referred to, 340 
Football: 328. See alto Athletics 
Formalism: in .customary morality 16: 
41-53, 91-92 

Posdick, H. E.: quoted, 434 
Fosdick, R. B.: quoted, 237; 397 
Fraternities and sororities; relations be- 
tween, as set forth in student's code, 
325 

Freedom from group restraints: 16-17, 
21. See alto Civil liberty 
Freedom of choice; relation of moral free- 
dom to conduct, 138-149; types of 
freedom, 138-139; the case for inde- 
terminism, 139-140; the case for de- 
terminism, 140-142; evaluation of the 
opposing views, 143-146; question as 
to how free man is, 146-148 
Freedom of thought and speech: 239- 
242; as a right, 269 

Friendliness: as a virtue, 1; as an element 
in happiness, 64-65 

Functional society; defined, 362. See alto 
Acquisitive society 
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Gambling: condemned, 49; question con- 
cerning, 213 

Gangs and misconduct; 130-131 
Gap between individual and social mor- 
ality: 424-426 

Geographic influences on behavior; 98- 

100 

Gillin, Dittmer, and Colbert; 404 
Gilman, Charlotte Perkins: case concern- 
ing, 92 

Glands and behavior; 112-114 
Olueck and Glueck: 390 
Gluttony: as a vice, 222 
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God: the idea oE, and the development a( 
morality, 35—36; his will as the stand- 
ard, 156-157, 187, 233; in relation to 
moral ideals, 452-453; the moral ar- 
gument for, 455. See also Cosmic sup- 
port, Religion and morality 
Golden Mean: Aristotle's view of, 84, 201 
Golden Rule: in relation to morality, 233, 
338 

Good: the highest, 41, 83, 91; in relation 
to right and to value, 157-158, See 
also Morality 

Good intentions; 233-235 
Goodness and intelligence: 232-233, See 
also Virtues 

Gossiping: condemned in teacher's code, 
319 

Government: as an instrument of .social 
welfare, 273; early suspicions concern- 
ing, 382; relation to the state, 382-383; 
reforms suggested, 387-388. See also 
State, Democracy 

Governmental control: of the professions, 
284; of business, 363-364 
Grades: in relation to student's honor, 
case concerning, 1; 322-323; in stu- 
dent's code of ethics, 324, 326 
Graft: in business, 340; in politics, 385- 
387 

Greeks: contribution to ethics, 81-84; vir- 
tues of, 201, 206; and intelligence, 246 
Green, T. H.: 87 
Grotlus, Hugo; 77 

Group Morality: 13-17. See also Custom, 
Customary morality 

Growth: the need of, 180-181, 192, 440 
H 

Habit: in relation to custom, 13, 16; as 
a result of conditioning, 119-120; in re- 
lation to ideals, 194-196; in relation 
to the virtues, 200-202 
Hamilton, G. V. and MacGowan, K.r 
quoted, 369, 373, 375 
Hammurabi: the laws of, 25, 293 
Happiness: as the standard, 55-63; the 
attainment of, 63-66, 75, 91, 157; eval- 
uation of, as a theory, 60-63 


Hartmann, Nicolai: quoted, 249-250, 
252-253 

Marishornc, Hugh: quoted, 196-197; 207 
Hartshornc and May: 255-256 
Health: climate and, 103; im;xtrlance of 
217-220; rules for, 221-225; alcohol 
and. 225-228; narcotics and, 228-229; 
as a right, 269. See also Organic defects 
lletily, William: quoted, 131-132; studies 
in tlelimpiency, 109-110, 112, 128; 
rases front, 135-136 
tic-brew cihJcs: as illtistcating the evolu- 
tion of morality, 25 '27, 32-39 
Hedonism: (lelinitiou and historical 
sketch of, 55-56; ty|)cs of, 56-57; crit- 
icism of, 61-62. See also Happiness 
Hcerniance, li. I..: quoted, 3-12 
Hegel: 87 

Heredity: ami Ituman behavior, 105-108, 
115; and human nature, 1 86 
Hindus: ns immigrants, 407; case con- 
cerning, 4I2“'4J3 
Hi|)pi)crates: the oath of, 293 
Hohltcs, Thomas: 56, 57 
Htibbies; the value tif, 439 
Hobson, J. A,: quoted, 354, 356 
Hocking, W. I'..: quoted, 190, 212-213 
Holt, E. li.: 183 

Home: ami hiitnan lichavit>r, 128-129; 
as a right, 271; as a basic institution, 
367. See also I'amily, Marriage 
Honesty: in relation tti loyalty, 208; in 
relation to knowledge, 211; problems 
of, 249-260; in business, 340-341; as 
a next step in moral evolution, 422- 
423. See also Truthfulness 
Honor and honor systems; in relation to 
the college student, 321-324 
Htiyt, W. I).: quoted, 105 
Hugo, Victor; 53 

Human Nature; and the evolution of 
morality, 11; as a sneial product, 133; 
the three views of, 185-187; evaluation 
of the three views, 187-189; question 
as to changeability, 189-190; selftsh- 
ness and altruism of, 190-193; and 
levels of behavior, 193-194 
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Humanistic naturalism! and cosmic sup- 
port, “148 

Humanity: principle of, as in Kant, 48- 
49> See also Fersonalily 
Human values: ethics as a study of, 7; in 
relation to rights and duties, 263-276; 
enlargement of, 444 
Hunter, A. A.; quoted, 412-413 
Huntington, E.; quoted, 101, 103 
Huntington, E. and Cushing, S. W.: 
quoted, 104 

Hutchins, Robert M.: quoted, 424-425 
Huxley, Julian: quoted, 188 
Hypothesis: in science and in morality, 
175-178 

I 

Ideals: the central place of, 194-196; 
as essential for growth, 440. See also 
Principles 

Idleness; enforced by economic conditions, 
347-348 

Immigration: in relation to misconduct, 
126-127; problems of, 405-407. See 
also Race 

Incentives; and the professions, 282-283, 
287, 290; and the profit motive, 353- 
355 

Income: inequality of, 345-346. See also 
Distribution of wealth 
Indctcrminbin; 139-140, 143-146 
Inelficicncy and waste: in relation to wel- 
fare, 348-350 

Inequality; of wealth, 345-346; of power, 
346; of risks, 346-347; of work, 347- 
348 

Individual preference: as the basis of 
right, 153-154 

Individualism; the virtues of, 207; in re- 
lation to rights, 272-273; on its decline, 
312-313; accepted by business men, 
331; the inadequacy of, 426 
Individualizing agencies in moral devel- 
opment; 20-21 

Industrial society: among primitive 
groups, 21; the chief virtues of, 207, 
209-210; the moral problems of, 330- 
332, 334-365; criticisms of, 334-351; 
the major problems of, 351-363; a 


questbn as to changes needed in, 363- 
365 

In-group: and selfishness, 423-424; 
gradually enlarged, 445. See also Pri- 
mary group 

Injuries and behavior; 111 
Insanity: and climate, 103; and heredity, 
108 

Instincts: among animals, 13, 118-120, 
186-IB8, 198 

Intelligence: the basis of mature moral- 
ity, 20—21, 193—197; the basis of free- 
dom, 145-148; as a moral obligation, 
232-246; and moral skepticism, 160- 
161; as necessary for growth, 180, 417; 
relation of, to wisdom, 203-204 
Interdependence: modern society and, 417 
Intermarriage: problema of, 403-404, 
408 

International co-operation and goodwill; 
391, 392-396 

International organizadons working for 
peace: 393-394 

Intoxication: the three stages of, 226; and 
exception-making, 259, See also Al- 
cohol 

Intuitionism; 42-43. See also Formalism 
Irrationality: 432, 450. See also Inielli- . 
gcncc 

Isolation: the effect of, 189, 197, 202 

I 

James, William: quoted, 259 
Japanese; as immigrants, 407-408, 409- 
410. See also Immigration 
Jefferson, Thomas; quoted, 241; and hu- 
man rights, 267, 381-382 
Jennings, H. S.: quoted, 105-106 
Jesus of Mazareth: the ethics of, 85-87; 
his moral earnesmess, 203; his teaching 
on marriage and divorce, 374-375 
Journalism; a question of honesty, 422; 

case concerning, 165 
Judge Baker Foundation Case Studies; 
129 

Judgment: see Moral judgments 
Justice: the administradon of, 25-29; 
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Plato's view of, '82-83, 201 1 ns a virtue, 
204-206, 208 

K 

Kant, Immanuel: liis moral philosophy, 
43-49; evaluation of his viesvs, 49-53; 
quoted 45-46 

Killing; among primitive groups, 14; 

cases dealing with, 22, 53, 92, 421-422 
Kirchwey, Freda: quoted, 396-397 
Knowledge: and conduct, 211-212; as an 
inheritance, 362. See alto Intelligence 
Kohn, Robert D.: quoted, 285 
Kropotkin, Petr: on mutual aid and scl£- 
sacrihee, 191 

Krutch, Joseph Wood; 447 
L 

Labor struggles: 359-360. Sec alto Capi- 
tal and labor 

Laitsez faire: the virtues of, 207; in rela- 
tion to rights, 272-273; on its decline. 
312-313, 363-364; and the state, 384 
Land: the ownership of, 355, 357 
Laski, Harold: 247 
Latin Americans: as immigrants, 406 
Law: and custom, 17-18; dealing with, 
when unjust, 181-182; and the profes- 
sions, 284, 286; as a regulation of the 
state, 381, 383; and the administration 
of justice, 388-389 

Laws of Nature: in rclauon to rights, 
267. See alto Nature os the standard, 
Natural laws 
Lawyer; see Legal ethics 
League of Decency: in moving pictures, 
244 

League of Nations: as working for peace, 
393-394 

Legal ethics; the code of, 301-309; the 
canons, tjuated, 302-305; problems fac- 
ing the profession, 305-309; cases con- 
cerning, 310-311, 397 
Leiper, H. S.: 411 
Leiserson, W. M.: quoted, 347 
Leisure; use of, 242-244 
Levels of behavior: 75-76, 193-194 
Lex talionis; and the development of jus- 
' dee, 25 


Liberty: tee Civil lilwrty, Prccdo;n from 
group rcstr.iinisi I'rccdnm of choice, 
Laitsez faire 

Life, the right to: 267-268 
Lindsey, 1). It.: 135 

Lia-rature: and tni.scnnduct, 132; question 
of censorship of, 182 
Living w.'ige: as a right, 270 
Locke, John: 56 
Lord, E. W.: 261, 342-343 
Love: the Christian ideal of, 86, 205-206. 

See alto Christian sthics 
Loyally: among primitive groups, 13, IS; 
as an element in happiness, 64; the 
need of, 202; may be a conflict of, 
208; to liumanity, 396; masquerading 
as .selfishness, 423-424; in relation tn 
happiness, 437-438 
Luther; 185 

Lying: Kant’s view of, 47-48; 251-255. 
422; cases concerning, 53, 260-261. 
See alto .Self-deceit, Trutlifulness 
Lynching; 396 

M 

M.vchiavclli: the ginrihcalinn of the state, 
383 

Mackenzie, J. S.; 19 
Malthus: jioinilation theory of, 69 
Man as a product of nature; 448-451. See 
also Personality 

Manipulation: aa a method of stealing, 
423 

Marriage: historical sketch of, 29-34; a 
factor in happiness, 65; as an institu- 
tion, 370-371; extra-matrimonial re- 
lations, 371-373; causes of failure in, 
373-374; suggestions for the improve- 
ment of, 376-378. See also Sex rela- 
tions, Divorce 

Means; as seen in Kant's moral philoso- 
phy, 48; in relation to motive and con- 
sequences, 162-I66; cases concerning, 
165-166 

Mechanisms: of defense, 122, 449; of 
escape, 122; of substitution, 122; of 
' projection, 122 
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Mechanistic Naturalism: in relation to 
cosmic support, 

Medical ethics: the history o£, 293-294, 
and public interest, 297-298; the main 
abuses of, 298-299; prublcms tor the 
future, 300-301; cases concerning, 2, 
309-310 

Medieval society: other-worldly in out- 
look, 190; the virtues of, 205-206, 
210; in contrast to modern society, 344 
Meliorism: 433 

Mental cnndicts and disorders: 120-122 
Mercy killing: case concerning, 92 
Merriam, C. E.: 238 
Mexicans: as immigrants, 406 
Militarism: and force, as a cause of war, 
392 

Military occupation of backward coun- 
tries: 397 

Milk: method of distribution of, 415; 
cases concerning consumption and dis- 
tribution of, 2, 166, 421 
Mill, John Stuart: 55-56, 58-60; quoted, 
58, 59 

Money: see Distribution of wealth 
Monogamy: the case for, 370-371; in re- 
lation to divorce, 374-376. See also 
Marriage 
Mnnn|xily; 422 

Montague, W. P.: 170, 171; quoted, 174, 
180-181, 447 

Moral: the uses of the term, 3-4. See also 
Morality, Moral judgments 
Moral ideals: in relation to habits, 194- 
196; growth of, 443-444, 452 
Moral judgments: defined, 3-4; the de- 
velopment of, 1 6-2 1 ; and voluntary 
acts, 138; standards of, 157-159; in re- 
flective morality, 165-166. See also 
Morality 

Moral law: in Kant's philosophy. 44 
Moral obligation: a sense of, among prim- 
itive groups, 14—15; conscience and, 
18-20; central in Kant’s view, 50; 
place of, in man's moral consciousness, 
76. See also Duty 

Moral philosophy; see Principles, Cosmic 
support 


Moral progress: 443-446. See also Evolu- 
tion of morality 

Moral standards: 11, IS, 153-161, 169 

Morality: terms defined, 4; reasons for a 
study of, 5-7; origin of, 11-13; steps 
in the development of, 13-20; reflec- 
tive, 20-21, 165; agencies in develop- 
ment of, 21-22; illustrations of the 
evolution of, 25-39; theories of, 41-92; 
unsatisfactory standards of, 153-157; 
the standard of, 157—159; skepticism 
and, 159-161; analysis of motive, 
means, and consequences in, 161-165; 
the experimental nature of, 168-182; 
human nature and, 185-197; the vir- 
tues and, 200-212; problems of per- 
sonal morality, 217-276; problems of 
social morality, 281-426; cosmic sup- 
port and, 446-451; moral progress and, 
451-454; religion and, 451-454 
Morgan, J. P.: 345 
Morro Castle incident: 235-236 
Motion Pictures: influence of, 243-244; 

film estimate services for, 244 
Motive: Kant’s view of, 45-46, 52; dis- 
cussed, 161-166, 233 
Munro, W. B.; quoted, 238 
Murder; See Killing . 

Murphy, E. G.: The Basis of Ascendancy, 
quoted, 403 

N 

Narcotics: use and misuse of, 225-229; 
case concerning, 310 

National Education Association: 314-315 , 
National Industrial Recovery Administra- 
rion: 240, 342; and hours of work, 
348 

Nationalism: as leading to war, 391-392. 

See also State, Fascism 
National and local issues: the separation 
of, 388 

Naturalism; 68; and cosmic support, 447- 
451. See also Nature as the standard 
Naturalistic ethics: 41, 68-78, 92. See 
also Nature as the standard 
Natural laws: man controlled by, 186: 
and right choices, 195:’ and humad 
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welfare, 331; and planning, 350. See 
alia Nature as the standard 
Natural resources; exploited, S')!! 

Natural science; ethics as related to, 4-5 
Natural selection: 69-70, 73-76; and in- 
dividualism, 331 

Nature as indifferent to man; 446-451 
Nature as the standard: llarwitis view 
of, 68-70; Spencer's view of, 70-72; 
Deshumberi's view of, 72-75; evalua- 
tion of. 75-78, 157 

Needs; as the basis of a disiributinn of 
wealth, 361-362 

Negligence: and morality, 234-236 
Negro: 127; in American life, 402-405. 
See also Race 

Neighborhood and behavior: 129-132 
Nevius, W. N.: quoted, 88 
Newspapers; and news of an anti-social 
nature, 132; and inequality, 346; 
questions concerning, 427-428 
New York Times: quoted, 64 
Niebuhr, Reinbold; 425 
Nitobe, I. O.; 40 
Nixon, J. W.: quoted, 175-176 
Nordic: compared with other racial 
groups, 339-400; tlie "Nordic Myth,” 
400. See also Race 

Northerners and Southerners; differences 
between, 102 

O 

Obligation: See Moral obligation, Rc- 
sporrsibility 

Obstacles to the use of intelligence: 244- 
. 246 

Opcn-mindcdnc.ss: as a virtue, 211, 364 
Opium; see Narcotics 
Optimism: 432-433 

Organic changes and defects; in relation 
to misconduct, 108-111 
Oriental immigration: 407-409 
Origin of Morality: 11-21. See also Evo- 
lution of morality 

Original Nature of Man: 106, 187, 191. 

See also Human nature 
Original sin: Augustine's view of, 185, 
187 

Otto, M. C.: quoted, 448 


Ought; Kant's view of, 44-49. See alto 
Duty, hf(ir:d iiblig.ition 
Overstreet, H. A.: (pioted, 345-346; 432, 
435-436; 450 

1 > 

Park and Ibirgess: 197 
Park anil Miller; qlinied, 124; 411 
PatriotiMii; as a virtue, 213 
P:iulsen, P.: 2511 

Peace; ft)ries liMiling Imv.irrl, 392-396; 

.s(K:iciies workitig for. 394 
Pcrcival, Dr. 'rlioinas: and the ohIc ol 
incdic.'ll ethics, 293 

PcrfectioniMii; 81-92. See also Sclf- 
rcali'/.ation 

Persniiality: respect for, 48, 192-197, 
200, 204, 206, 212; the thing of great- 
est worth, 433-434, 444-445 
Pessimism: 432-433, 446 
Petting: the dangers involved in, 369; 
questions concerning, 379. See also 
Courtship 

Philnsnpliy: that can lx: lived, 431-432; 
that makes life Isctter, 432; suggestions 
fora life, 43 1-44 1 

Physician; re.sptinsibilily of the, 234; 
cases concerning, 2, 309-310, See also 
Medical ethics 

Planiung; See Social planning 
Philo: ethical views of. 81-83, 201, 204, 
217, 246, 440 

Play; 222. Sec also Amusements, Leisure 
Pleasure: as the standard, 55-65- See 
also Happiness, Hedonism, Utilitarian- 
ism 

Political institutions; in relation to stand- 
ards of morality, 381-396, See also 
Slate 

Politics; need of intelligence in, 237-238; 
problems of, in a changing industrial 
order, 330-331 

Population and behavior; 126. See also 
Race, Immigration 

Power; as sought after, 274; unequal dis- 
tribution of, 346 
Praise and blame; 3, 124, 143 
Predestination; defined, 141 
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Prcjudicu: .in obstacle to the use of intelli- 
gence, Z*!'!; racial, 127, *100-402 
Preparedness for war: 395 
Primary group organization; 124, 416 
Primitive Man: See Early group life, 
Origin of morality 

Principles: need of moral, 6, 193-196; to 
live by, 433-440 

"Principles of Medical Ethics"; 294-297, 
301. See also Medical ethics 
Prisons anil jails; inclToctivc in reforming 
criminals, 389-390 

Private initiative: restricted, 364. See also 
Lttissez faire 

Private property: 335-357; owned by 
passive agents, 418-419 
Problems; ethics and the solution of, 1-4, 
See also Morality 

Professional ethics; discussed, 281-290; 
why codes are necessary, 283-285; in 
relation to morals and to law, 286-287 
Professional ideals; the development of, 
285-286; as a "way out" for society, 
289-290 

Professionalism in amusements; 223-224 
Profit motive: the dominance of, 353-355 
Progress: the idea of, 443-446. See also 
Evolution of morality 
Projection: as a form of self-deceit, 258 
Propaganda; and lying, 422; and think- 
ing, 245, 247 

Property: See Private pro|icrty 
Prostitution: condemned, 49, 372 
Protestants; and marriage, 34; and the 
doctrine of sin, 185; and the virtues, 
207 

Psychiatry; 122 

Psychological bases of behavior: 118-120; 

and mental disorders, 120-122 
Public opinion: cficct on the person, 125; 
and individual preference, 154; and 
thinking, 245 

Public ownership; 363-364 
Punishment; among primitive groups, 18, 
25-29; failure of the methods of, 389- 
391 

Puritan: virtues emphasized by, 207, 209; 
view of amusements, 222-223 


Q 

Quarantine: case concerning, 427 

K 

Pace: deRnition and divisions of, 339; 
questions of comparadve ability, 339- 
400; prejudice and, 400-402; 411-412 
Race prejudice: 400-402, 408-410; ques- 
tions and cases concerning, 41M12 
Racial understanding: suggestions for 
409-410 

Rationalization: defined, 122; as an ob- 
stacle to intelligence, 244; as a form of 
self-deceit, 257 

Realization: see Self-Realization 
Reason and goodness: 232-233. See also 
Intelligence 

Recreation; 222, 243. See also Leisure, 
Amusements 

Redistribution of wealth; under social 
planning, 350. See also Distributioii of 
wealth 

Reflective Morality; 20-21, 146-148, 165 
Reformation, the Protestant; 185 
Reformation of criminals; 389-391 
Religion and Morality: 86-87, 202, 451- 
455; the service of ethics to religion, 
453; the service of religion to ethics, 
454-455 

Remedies; question of, for industrial dis- 
orders, 363-365; for political abuses, 
suggested, 363-365 

Remuneration for services in the profes- 
sions; 288 

Representation, proportional; a suggested 
reform, 387 

Respect for life; 421-422. See also 
Personality 

Responsibility: among primitive groups, 
14-15, 21 ; collective responsibility, 26- 
27, 418-421; and freedom, 140, 142, 
147; for our habits, 194-195; for the 
consequences of one's conduct, 233-236 
Rest; as a need of the body, 221. See also 
Recreation, Leisure 
Reuter, £. B.; 116 
Ricardo; 78 
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Right: problems of right and wrnng, 1-4, 
41 i the standards of, 153-166. See alio 
Morality, Ethics 

Rights: as fixed by the group, 14, 21; 
declarations of, 77; and justice, 204- 
205; definition of, 266; inadequacy of 
natural rights, 267-268; hum:in rights, 
268-269; a list of tentative rights, 269- 
272; human rights and the social order, 
272-275; relation to duties, 275-276; 
relation to individualism, 331; the right 
to organize, 360; and citizens, 384-385; 
and the Negro, 403 

Risks: the unequal distribution of, 346- 
347 

Robinson, D. S.: 397 
Rogers, A. K.: 155 

Roman Catholic Church and divorce: 31 
Ross, E. A.: quoted, 417; 423 
Rotary International: promotion of busi- 
ness ethics by, 333-334; framework 
for an adequate code by, 334-336 
Rousseau, J. J,; 186 
Royce, Josiah; 53 

Rules: the place of, 6; in contrast to prin- 
ciples, 196 

S 

Sanger, Margaret: quoted, 371-372 
^^hmidt. Dr. Louis E.: case concerning. 

School and delinquency: 130. See also 
Education 

Schopenhauer, A.: 447 
Science: Is ethics a scieneef 4; natural 
science, 5; social science, 5; method of, 
^74-178; question concerning, 455 
Scott, Sir Walter: case concerning, 441 
Seabury, David: 258 

Secondary groups; ;n relation to conduct, 
124; morality and, 416-417; the self- 
ishness of, 423-424 
Security: as a right, 270-271 
Segregation of the Negro: 403-405 
Self: the views of Plato and Aristotle, 81- 
84; according to the modern theory of 
&lf-Realization, 88—92; question as to 
how free man is, 146-148; as a social 
product, 263. See also Personality 


Self-coii.sciniisncss: as essential to freedom 
146 ' 

Scif-cnmrol: as a virtue, 201-202 208 
211-212 

Self-deceit: 257-260. See also Truthful- 
ness 

Self-indulgence: in relation to self-control, 
201-202; ill relatiim to amusements’ 


,V. V-, to competition, 

351-353. See also Selfishness 
Selfishness: a criticism of Self-Realization 
90; and .iltruism, 189, 190-193; in re-’ 
laiion to the distribution of Wealth, 
361; of groups, 423-424; contrasted 
with sharing, 435H37. See also Egois- 
tic hedonism, 56-57 


Self-Re.ilization; as a teleological theory 
41; as the standard, 81-92; Greek con-’ 
tribulions, 81-84; Christian contribu- 
tions, 85-87; as a modern ideal, 87-89' 
evaluation of the theory, 89-92, 157 
Self-sacrifice: 192. See also Altruism 
Semple, E. C.: quoted, 99 
Separation: of national and local issues in 
politics, 388; of ownership and man- 
agement in business, 418-419 


Service motive: as adotited by the profes- 
sions, 282-283, 287, 290-291 
Seth, James; 88 


Seveis Deadly Sins: 435-436 


Sex impulse; among primitive men, 15; 
psychological development of the child 
and, 121; expressed in various ways, 
190; and self-control, 202, 367. See 
also Sex relations. Marriage 
Sex. relations; in relation to morality, dis- 
cussed, 367-378; courtship, 368-369; 
sexual irregularity, 371-373. See also 
Marriage, Divorce, Monogamy 
Sharing: in the control of the conditions 
of life, 271; in the cultural heritage of 
the race, 271-272; in the control of 
working conditions, 359; as an element 
in the good life, 436-437 
Sharp, F. C.: 276 


Shaw, G. B.: quoted, 298; on the distribu- 
non of wealth, 361 
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Sheldon. Charles M.: ease concerning 
copyright, THl 
Shorter ballot, the: 387 
Sickness; 218-219. Ste also Health 
Sincerity as a virtue: 2*19. See also Truth- 
fulness 

Sins of Society; 417, 435-436 
Skepticism in Morals; 159-161, 178 
Slavery; in the evolution of morality, 36- 
39; condemned, 49 
Sleep: value of, 221 
Slichtur, S. H.: quoted, 351 
Smith, Adam: emphasis on natural laws, 
78 

Smith, T, V.: 19 
Smith, W. C,: quoted, 412 
Social change: the question of, 363; prin- 
ciples for a period of, 364-365; in rela- 
tion to moral codes, 416-417 
Social insurance: as a form of sharing, 
437 

Social legislation: opposed by business 
men, 339-340; note regarding, 348; as 
a method of eliminating evils, 363 
Socializing agencies in moral develop- 
ment; 21 

Social planning: lack of, as a criticism of 
industrial society, 350-351 
Social-service view of the state; 384-385 
Sockman, R. W.: quoted, 182, 424 
Socrates: 41, 55, 81, 203 
Sorley, W. R.: 455 
Sovereignty; doctrine of, 273, 383 
Spaulding, E. G,; 149 
Specialization; on the increase, 416-417 
Speculation; 347 
Speer, R. E,; quoted, 252 
Spencer, Herbert; 68; ethical views of, 
70-72; 186 

Spinoza, Benedict ; 143 
Sports: 225, 243. See also Athletics, 
Amusements 

State, the; and human rights, 268-269; 
the moral problems of, 381-396; as a 
means of regulating human behavior, 
381-382. See also Sovereignty 
Status quo: defenders of, 237; and educa- 
tion, 312 


Stealing: 1; in relation to mental con- 
flict, 121; cases concerning, 134-136' 
discussed, 422-423 ’ 

Stephen, Leslie: 68 
Stimulants: 225-229 

Stockholders and corporate responsibility 
419 

Streeter, B. H.: quoted, 176, 177. 182. 
195, 232-233; 372 

Student activities: in relation to the new 
plan at the University of Chicago, 323 
Student government; considered in stu- 
dents’ code, 325 

Students, moral problems of college: 321- 
327; See also College student 
Sub-human social groups: 12-13. Ste also 
Animals 

Suggestion and conduct; 125 
Suicide: 42; case concerning, 47; effect of 
climate upon, 103-104 
Survival of the fittest: the view of Dar- 
win, 69; a criticism of, 75. See also 
Nature as the standard 
Sutherland, E. H.; quoted. 111 


• T 


Taeusch, C. F.i 290; quoted, 320 

Tawney, R. H.: 356; quoted, 357, 362 

Taylor, Jane; quoted, 232 

Teapot Dome oil scandal; as reflecting the 
attitude of business men, 339; a case 
concerning, 365 

Teleological theories; 41; 55-92. See also 
Utilitarianism, Nature as the standard, 
Self-Realization 

Temperance; as a virtue, 82, 201-202. 
See also Abstinence 

The Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science: quoted, 
285, 288, 307-308 

Thomas, W. I.: a study of delinquency, 
131 


Thorndike, E, L.; quoted, 118 
Thrift: 209-210 
Tobacco: 229 
Tolerance; as a virtue, 211 
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Trade associatidn: 332-333; value of 
written codes for, 338-339; the en- 
forcement of codes by, 341. See also 
Business ethics 

Trade union; defined, 332-333; as a 
method of improving working condi- 
tions, 358 

Traditional morality: as failing to recog- 
nize the farces influencing behavior, 
134; as failing to lead men to clear 
convictions, 153; as authoritarian, 169; 
the virtues of, 201, 212, 237 
Truthfulness: distinguished from truth, 
249; the value of, 249-250; as absolute 
and as relative, 251-254; exceptions to, 
254-255; the nature of deception, 255- 
257; and self-deceit, 257-260; in rela- 
tion to "honor systems," 322-323; 422 
Truth-in-Advertising Movement: 341 
Tufts, J. H.: quoted, 425-426 

' U 

Unemployment; the effect of, 133; and 
failures in marriage, 374 
United States Supreme Court: 274 
Utilitarianism; as a teleological theory, 
41; definition and sketch of, 55-56; 
Bentham and Mill, 57-60; evaluation 
of, 60-63, See alto Happiness 
Universality: principle of, in Kant, 46-47 
Universe: friendly or hostile, 446-451 
Urban, W. M.: quoted, 5-6, 174, 253; 
88, 198; 276 

V 

Value and values; ethics as a study of, 5, 
7; the good at based on, 158-159; the 
problem of definition, 263; as subjec- 
tive and as objective, 264; the princi- 
ples of selection, 265; relation to rights, 
266-275; relation to duties, 275-276; 
the need of sharing, 435-436 
Vice; definition of, 200; a medieval list of 
vices, 206; 435-436 
Vigilantes: case concerning, 396-397 
Virtues: definition of, 200; among the 
animals, 12-13; related to happiness. 


61; Plato's list of, 82-83; Aristotle’s 
list of, 83-84; traditional virtues of the 
Greeks, 201-205; early Christian and 
medieval additions, 205-207; of Puri- 
tanism and Capitalism, 207; evaluation 
of, 207-210; new virtues needed, 210- 
211 

W 

Wage-earners; and business risks, 346- 
347; and wages 357-359 
War; the forces leading to, 391-392, 394- 
396. See also World War, Peace 
Washington, Booker T.; 410 
Waste: from sickness and disease, 218- 
219; in the industrial order, 348-350 
Watson, G. D.: 207 

Watson, John: quoted, 112-113; view on 
units of behavior, 119 
Wealth; concentration of, 345-347 
Wellborn; the right to be, 272 
Whitaker, C. H.: quoted, 288 
Wicks, R. R.: 441 
Wilbur, R. 1-.: 300 

Will of God; as the standard of morality, 
156-157 

Wisdom: as a virtue, 82, 201; 203-204 
Wishful thinking: and prejudice, 244; 
and self-deceit, 257; in relation to the 
idea of cosmic support, 449-450 
Withers, H.irtlcy! quoted, 351-352 
Woman; status of, in early group life, 14, 
26, 29-34. See n/ro .Marriage 
Work: ns an clement in happiness, 64, 
437-438; as a riglit, 270; the unequal 
distribution of, 347-348; of women 
and children, 357-358 
Workers: conditions among, 357-360; in 
relation to risks, 346-347 
World War: losses from sickness during, 
218-219; and industrial efficiency, 349; 
as giving rise to new hatred, 391 
Wormser, 1. M.: quoted, 307-308 
Wright, W. K.: 21; quoted, 48-49, 203 
Wrongdoing: new forms of, 417-426 

Y 

Young, Kimball: quoted, 416-417 




